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A GOD WITH FEET OF CLAY 


By JosEpH H. MCMAHON, PH.D. 


HAT “education” is an American 
“god” admits of no discussion. 
The American idea of it has been so 
idolized that criticism of it is tanta- 
mount to sacrilege. It is ensconced 
in the Temple of Liberty side by side 
with Success, supposedly its off- 
spring. But just as the Roman au- 
gurs felt privileged to jest about the 
occupants of their fanes so at long 
last experts are beginning to admit 
that this particular idol has feet of 
clay. 

The latest and most important of 
these critics of sacrosanct American 
ideas of education is Abraham Flex- 
ner whose devastating book, Uni- 
versities, American, English, Ger- 
man,* has been before the public for 
some months. The newspaper press 
gave it glad acclaim on the theory 
that it was news akin to that of a 
man biting a dog. Its repercussion 
in educational circles has indubi- 
tably been great. Its caustic review 
of university activities throughout 
this country and its trenchant plain- 
speaking about the humbuggery and 

iNew York: Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


charlatanism sponsored by our 
most prominent institutions of learn- 
ing, have evidently got under the 
skin of the smug, self-complacent 
gentlemen in control and forced 
some of them at least into the open 
on the defensive. Doubtless its bit- 
ing sarcasm and scathing accusa- 
tions will be felt by all connected 
with our educational system and 
will, it is to be hoped, result in 
changes that are bound to be bene- 
ficial, or at least in admissions that 
will be starting points for reform. 
Dr. Flexner frankly admits and 
indicates the presence of gold, sil- 
ver, brass and iron in this Ameri- 
can god; but it is the feet of clay 
he attacks and in the attack man- 
ages to smash considerably the en- 
tire statue. His tributes to the 
worthy things to be found in the 
system are strikingly reminiscent 
of the gifts of the Greeks. The curi- 
ous fact about them is their fre- 
quent recurrence and in almost an 
identical strain, like the refrain in 
the ancient Jewish ritualistic 
psalms. Thus, to take an instance 
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at random, “Undoubtedly the free 
American high school has its good 
points,” he tells us (p. 48). But he 
has said on the preceding page: 
“The prevailing philosophy of edu- 
cation tends to discredit hard 
work.” And later on: “The schools 
of New York and Chicago are be- 
draggled in the mire. . . . The infe- 
riority of the product becomes ob- 
vious later, when a discriminating 
college professor or employer takes 
his lamp, like Diogenes, and starts 
the search for a high school or col- 
lege graduate, who can write and 
spell, and who is master of the ele- 
ments of mathematics, a science or 
a modern language” (p.50). Again: 
“The American high school is nei- 
ther intelligent, selective, nor thor- 
ough” (p. 51; italics mine). And 
once more: “The high school is such 
a welter of subjects and activities, 
the high school teaching staff is so 
largely occupied in teaching sub- 
jects that the teachers themselves 
do not know [italics again mine], 
that grading and certificates are 
well-nigh meaningless” (p. 52). 

It does certainly indicate courage 
of a high order to thus rail at one of 
the most cherished fads of our 
American system of education. Dis- 
ciples of Horace Mann must grind 
their teeth to hear themselves and 
their pet institution thus pilloried. 
Nor does Dr. Flexner hesitate to 
heap opprobrium upon that other 
idol of American collegiate educa- 
tion, President Eliot, even while eu- 
logizing his worth. For while it 
doubtless is true as Dr. Flexner 
states that “Mr. Eliot (in 1869)... 
during his long and splendid career 
brought the Harvard Medical School 
from a wretched, almost didactic, 
school without the most elementary 
matriculation requirements, to its 
present eminent position,” and that 


“largely in consequence of Mr. 
Eliot’s wise counsel, a sound and 
brilliant beginning was made at the 
Johns Hopkins” (pp. 85, 86), it is 
likewise true, although Dr. Flexner 
does not say so, that the introduc- 
tion of the elective system at Har- 
vard was the initial step in the deg- 
radation of the American college, 
and that was the work of President 
Eliot. 

With the same smugness which 
characterizes so many of the pro- 
fessional educators of to-day that 
idol of Cambridge set forth in The 
Atlantic Monthly the advantages of 
his elective system and advocated 
its extension to secondary or high 
schools. In that same paper he be- 
trayed the ignorance of things Cath- 
olic customary with people of his 
class, of that period, as with those of 
to-day, and lack of consideration for 
truth as well as the feelings of 
Catholics. He linked the Moslem 
system of education with that of 
the Jesuits. He stated that the cur- 
riculum of the Jesuit Colleges had 
remained unchanged for four hun- 
dred years. With a perverted sense 
of humor or sarcasm he went on to 
say dogmatically that “Nothing but 
an unhesitating belief in the divine 
wisdom of such prescriptions can 
justify them. . . . Direct revelation 
from on high would be the only sat- 
isfactory basis for a uniform pre- 
scribed school curriculum.” 

As the present writer recalls the 
incident these utterances of this 
educational Buddha were received 
with profound assent in educational 
circles. One discordant voice was 
raised in protest. A brilliant clas- 
sical scholar, the Jesuit rector of 
Boston College, the Rev. Timothy 
Brosnahan, in a searching examina- 
tion of the facts in the matter pub- 
lished in a local Catholic journal 
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now defunct,? made shreds of Presi- 
dent Eliot’s contention, and antici- 
pated the judgment passed post fac- 
tum now by Dr. Flexner. It may 
not be inappropriate to quote that 
judgment here. For, unhappily, 
while Dr. Flexner speaks with a 
voice that will be hearkened to, the 
plaint of the humble but by no 
means humiliated Jesuit fell upon 
unheeding ears or ears that only 
shuddered at this wanton attack on 
so revered an idol as was President 
Eliot. The latter in his attack on 
Jesuit education had insinuated 
that but slight attention was given 
in that system to natural science, 
then in the heyday of its glory. 
Father Brosnahan remarked: “Con- 
sidering the scope of a college edu- 
cation, as distinct from university 
study; if we measure the conces- 
sions made to natural sciences by 
the time given, by the maturity of 
mind brought to the study of them, 


I believe those periods devoted to 
the natural sciences [in the Jesuit 
system] are in excess of the amount 
required for graduation in most col- 


leges. Everyone knows that a 
young man may graduate and re- 
ceive a college degree from Harvard 
without having given any time 
whatsoever during his four years to 
the study of natural sciences.” 
And Father Brosnahan goes on to 
point out another defect that Dr. 
Flexner has mercilessly exposed— 
namely, “the confounding of the 
number of studies taught by a given 
college and the number which the 
individual student must complete 
before he is declared a Bachelor of 
Arts. In the first sense Harvard has 
made large concessions to natural 
sciences; in the second, it has made 
large concessions to individual stu- 
dents—the concessions to let all sci- 
2The Sacred Heart Review, Jan. 13, 1900. 


ence largely alone. If a college is 
distinguished from a university in 
this, that a college gives ‘a system- 
atic discipline in liberal studies’— 
and this distinction has not as yet 
become obsolete—then the value of 
a college curriculum ought to be set- 
tled by its application to the stu- 
dent, and not by vast programs an- 
nouncing a multiplicity of studies 
which the student is at liberty to 
neglect. No wise man will estimate 
the value of a student’s degree by 
this program, but by the studies 
which in fact the student does elect 
and master. And it is evident that 
that degree varies in significance to 
such an extent as to render it al- 
most meaningless.” 

Further on Father Brosnahan in- 
dulges in prophecy which Dr. Flex- 
ner’s book makes pragmatic. Pres- 
ident Eliot’s system, he says, “would 
tend to lower the standard of educa- 
tion, to lessen the intrinsic value of 
a college degree, to give one-sided 
formation, to unfit men for effective 
university work’ (italics mine). 
Compare this with the following 
judgments of Dr. Flexner: “Fifty 
years ago, the degree of Ph.D. had a 
meaning in the United States; to- 
day, it has practically no signifi- 
cance” (p. 124); “the lack of any gen- 
eral respect for intellectual stand- 
ards” (p. 213); “Put the blame 
where you will,” he quotes Presi- 
dent Angell of Yale as saying, “we 
have not developed in this country 
any general respect for scholarship 
as such. . .. The great public that 
ultimately supports education has 
a good deal more appreciation of 
athletics, and especially of football 
and all that it symbolizes, than it 
has of distinguished Greek schol- 
ars. This may be a painful and dis- 
illusionizing fact, but a fact it is, 
nevertheless” (p. 212); and most 
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striking of ail consider these find- 
ings: “I do not think I am exagger- 
ating when I say that scores of Mas- 
ters are graduating each year with- 
out having obtained even the slight- 
est appreciation of the higher cul- 
ture. Nor do they acquire it later. 
Large numbers of them regard the 
degree as a gilt-edged teacher’s cer- 
tificate, and having obtained it they 
do not pursue their studies further. 
They are through. If you doubt my 
statement, study the published out- 
put of the secondary school teach- 
ers of this country (and it is in the 
secondary schools that the Masters 
are for the most part to be found) 
and compare it with the publica- 
tions of secondary school teachers 
in England, Germany and France. 
You will find that our secondary 
teachers make but a pitiful showing 
beside the others” (Dean Laing 
quoted, p. 84); “the graduate 
school,” writes President Lowell of 
Harvard in a personal letter quoted 
by permission (p. 85), “contains, of 
course, a good number of real schol- 
ars and some of high intellectual 
distinction, but in the majority me- 
diocre men who had better not be 
there.” And to the same effect Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge, long the Dean 
of the Graduate School of Colum- 
bia: “Only a fourth of the gradu- 
ate students needs to be considered 
seriously in the interest of scholar- 
ship and research” (p. 85). And if 
this be true of the dry wood what 
shall we think of the green? 
Without any ground for the as- 
sumption other than the general ig- 
norance of Catholic contributions to 
educational literature displayed by 
non-Catholic writers on education 
we fancy that Dr. Flexner never had 
the advantage of reading Father 
Bresnahan’s brochure. There he 
would find clearly set forth and 


more concisely than he has done 
all that is contained in his interest- 
ing but disappointing introductory 
thesis on “The Idea of a Modern 
University” (pp. 1-36). It begins 
with a delicate and complimentary 
allusion to “an eminent Oxonian,’ 
Cardinal Newman,” whose title The 
Idea of a University, in a modified 
form Dr. Flexner adopted. This in- 
troduction raised high hopes. But 
when one reads through the volume, 
and then turns to the matchless 
English, the comprehensive knowl- 
edge, the acute analysis of the hu- 
man intellect, the correlation of all 
activities of the mind, the depth of 
culture to be found in the unsur- 
passed volume of the great Orato- 
rian, disappointment and discour- 
agement almost blind one to the 
real value of Dr. Flexner’s thesis. 
It is a remarkable contribution to 
educational literature. It is a con- 
vincing plea for a return to what is 
solid, real education. It is an hon- 
est attempt to make our blind edu- 
cators see things as they really are. 
Thus far it is satisfying. But when 
it comes to grips with what is really 
fundamental it is bitterly disap- 
pointing. Newman and Flexner are 
at one as to the nature of a univer- 
sity, its purpose, its scope. “Inten- 
sive study of phenomena under the 
most favorable possible conditions 
—the phenomena of the physical 
world, of the social world, of the 
zsthetic world, and the ceaseless 
struggle to see things in relation— 
these I conceive to be the most im- 
portant functions of the modern 
university.” Thus far Dr. Flexner 
(p. 23). And Cardinal Newman ap- 
proves: “A university, I should lay 
down, by its very name professes to 
teach universal knowledge.” And 


8This book is an expansion of three lectures 
delivered at Oxford in May, 1928. 














again: “It is a place of teaching uni- 
versal knowledge. This implies that 
its object is, on the one hand, intel- 
lectual, not moral; and, on the oth- 
er, that it is the diffusion and ex- 
tension of knowledge rather than 
its advancement.” 

Both Newman and Flexner are in 
agreement, too, as to the respective 
duties and differences of research 
institutes and universities: “There 
are,” says the former, “other insti- 
tutions far more suited to act as in- 
struments of stimulating philosoph- 
ical inquiry, and extending the 
boundaries of knowledge, than a 
university. Such, for instance, are 
the literary and scientific ‘acad- 
emies’ which are so celebrated in 
France and Italy.” And he quotes 
Cardinal Gerdil in support: “Les 
Universités sont établies pour en- 
seigner les sciences aux éléves qui 
veulent s’y former; les académies se 
proposent de nouvelles recherches a 
faire dans la carriére des sciences.” 
And Flexner: “The research insti- 
tute stands or falls by its success in 
research, whereas, in projecting the 
modern university, I have been care- 
ful to associate training with re- 
search” (p. 31). “Successful re- 
search institutes are no substitute 
for universities” (p. 35). 

But alas, here the agreement ends. 
Newman goes on to say: “As to the 
range of university teaching, cer- 
tainly the very name of university is 
inconsistent with restrictions of any 
kind. . . . Is it then logically consis- 
tent in a seat of learning to call it- 
self a university and to exclude 
theology from the number of its 
studies? Theology is surely a 
branch of knowledge; how then is 
it possible for it [a university] to 
profess all branches of knowledge, 
and yet to exclude from the subjects 
of its teaching one which, to say the 
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least, is as important and as large 
as any of them? I do not see that 
either premiss of this argument is 


open to exception.” Not so, how- 
ever, Dr. Flexner: “Of the profes- 
sional faculties, a clear case can, I 
think, be made out for law and 
medicine; not for denominational 
religion, which involves a bias” (p. 
29; italics mine). This is what pro- 
vokes bitter disillusionment. Dr. 
Flexner presumably has read care- 
fully Newman’s masterly treatise. 
He must have seen that Newman 
therein establishes each and every 
contention by the authority of hu- 
man reason alone. Yet his conclu- 
sion as to the necessity of including 
philosophy and theology in the cur- 
riculum of any university fully de- 
serving of the name is summarily 
dismissed because, forsooth, the pro- 
fession of a denominational religion, 
whatever that may mean where a 
university is concerned, implies a 
bias. So does the acknowledgment 
of the multiplication table. Dr. 
Flexner, it is true, admits the need 
in the university of “minds that can 
both specialize and generalize. The 
philosophic intelligence must be at 
work...” (p. 23). 

When we recall the type of philos- 
ophy as taught in American univer- 
sities we do not wonder at Dr. Flex- 
ner’s lack of logical consistency in 
establishing the idea of a modern 
university as addressing itself 
“whole-heartedly and unreservedly 
to the advancement of knowledge, 
the study of problems, from what- 
soever source they come” (p. 24; 
italics mine), and yet banishing 
from its curriculum the quest of 
that knowledge which is forever 
claiming the attention of men and 
furnishing their most difficult but 
likewise most important problems. 
We can quite agree with him that 
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“men—especially mediocre men— 
do not always distinguish the seri- 
ous from the trivial, the significant 
from the insignificant” (p. 25), for 
here we have a flagrant instance of 
that inability which evidently in this 
case at least is not an indication of 
mediocrity. Nor are we unfair in 
charging that Dr. Flexner is con- 
victed of inconsistency out of his 
own mouth. For he asks (p. 29): 
“How are we to distinguish profes- 
sions that belong to universities 
from vocations that do not belong 
to them? The criteria,” he tells us, 
“are not difficult to discern. Pro- 
fessions are, as a matter of history 

and very rightly—‘learned profes- 
sions’; there are no unlearned pro- 
fessions. .. . Professions are learned, 
because they have their roots deep 
in cultural and idealistic soil. More- 
over, professions derive their essen- 
tial character from intelligence. . 
Unless legal and medical faculties 
live in the atmosphere of ideals and 
research, they are simply not uni- 
versity faculties at all” (p. 30). But 
nom de Dieu! Can anyone with any 
sense of logic, or even with any 
sense of humor (and Dr. Flexner 
throughout his book shows that he 
has a truly delicious sense of hu- 
mor), read carefully and intelligently 
Newman’s three theses on Theology 
as a Branch of Knowledge, Bearing 
of Theology on other Knowledge, 
Bearing of other Knowledge on The- 
ology, realizing the while that he is 
not speaking of Catholicism or 
Catholic theology, that he is appeal- 
ing to no authority other than that 
of unaided human reason, and yet 
exclude theology from a university 
curriculum as so brusquely does 
Dr. Flexner? 

To the average mind it would ap- 
pear that even the most ardent advo- 
cate of the Modern Idea of a Uni- 


versity is lacking in that uncommon 
gift called common sense. One is 
led to wonder if that modern idea 
will really lead to what Dr. Flexner 
claims for it: “I have merely as- 
sumed that persons who have had 
a genuine university education will 
emerge with disciplined minds, well 
stored with knowledge, possessing 
a critical, not a pedantic edge, and 
that such persons may thereafter for 
the most part be safely left to their 
own devices”? (p. 31). It would 
seem to many that here is Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. 


But let us turn from this most 
serious portion of this fascinating 
book and enjoy to the full its lighter 
side. And first let us with the au- 
thor do justice to what has been 
done by this country for education. 
“The American school or faculty of 
education has made an unquestion- 
able contribution of genuine value 
to American, perhaps one might add 
without exaggeration, to modern, 
education. ... In this American de- 
velopment Teachers’ College at Co- 
lumbia led the way; others—at Chi- 
cago, at Harvard, and at the state 
universities —have followed. For 
their accomplishment in vitalizing 
elementary and high schools they 
deserve high commendation” (p. 
97). Thus the Greeks: but hearken 
to the gifts: “Unfortunately, like 
the universities to which they be- 
long, faculties of education have lost 
their heads.” “More and more, phi- 
losophy, scholarship, and history 
have tended to fade much too far 
into the background . . . by means 
of ‘combined degrees’ and other- 
wise the need of taking courses in 
‘education’ interferes with the mas- 
tery of subject-matter.” “The college 
for teachers . . . is undertaking to 
tell ‘how’ to persons who mainly do 














not know ‘what.’” “The American 
college of education, not wholly, 
but largely oblivious of the really 
important, is devoting itself more 
and more to the technical, trivial, 
and sometimes absurd” (pp. 97, 98, 
99). 

There is a devastating account of 
teachers’ colleges: ‘““The members of 
the first teachers’ colleges in the 
United States were themselves 
scholars; but scholars and scien- 
tists are now scarce, very scarce, in 
these faculties. In their place, one 
finds hordes of professors and in- 
structors possessing meagre intel- 
lectual background ... ” (p. 99). 
If the faculty of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, reads the 
critique of its catalogue (pp. 99, 100) 
we feel sure that the latter will be 
revised. “More than 200 pages are 
devoted to trivial, obvious, inconse- 
quential subjects.” While Dr. Flex- 
ner absolves the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago 
from “the detailed absurdities in 
which the Columbia list abounds,” 
one wonders at the absolution when 
confronted with the grotesque for- 
mulae for testing scholarship (p. 
101). “Harvard,” says Dr. Flexner, 
“leaves as little as possible to intelli- 
gence ... and is at least partially 
blind to the significance of history 
and philosophy” (p. 102). 

Let us glean from the rich lists 
of theses offered at Columbia and 
Chicago for the A.M. or Ph.D. de- 
gree: “Public School Plumbing 
Equipment, An Analysis of Janitor 
Service in Elementary Schools, Mo- 
tor Achievements of Children of 
Five, Six and Seven Years of Age, 
A Scale for Measuring Antero-Pos- 
terior Posture of Ninth Grade 
Boys.” The author of one of these 
precious documents who is a dean 
of women at a teachers’ college, in 
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her estimate of Social Background 
and Activities of Teachers’ College 
Students, takes account of whether 
in the homes from which the stu- 
dents came there is a lawn mower, 
a desk set, a rag carpet, a built-in 
book-case, potted plants, company 
dishes. Among the leisure activities 
investigated are shopping, heart-to- 
heart talks, just sit alone, going to 
picnics, having dates with men! 
When asked why a thesis on Janitor 
Service in elementary schools rather 
than any other—a professor of 
school administration replied that 
the duties were really different— 
“the lavatory problem, for example, 
is with small boys quite different 
from the same problem at the high 
school level!” (p. 103). 

Absurdity apparently has no 
limits in these halls of education. 
In a book compiled by two profes- 
sors we learn that (1) there are 871 
secretarial duties, among them tak- 
ing dictation (!), winding the clock, 
locking the desk, weighing mail, 
getting rid of cranks and beggars, 
answering the telephone, dusting, 
and opening the mail; and (2) that 
secretaries should possess 44 traits, 
among them, charm, imagination, 
graciousness, sense of humor, mod- 
esty (not conceit) poise and self- 
respect! At the expense of $42,000 
in money one of these professors, 
under the guidance of a general 
committee including the Presidents 
of Yale University, the University of 
Buffalo, the University of Minnesota 
and scores of prominent “schoql 
men” throughout the country, dis- 
close the important facts that teach- 
ers are called on to do 1,001 things, 
and possess 83 traits. Among the 
1,001 activities it is revealed that 
teachers must help pupils .to find 
errors, create a proper atmosphere 
by humorous remarks when appro- 
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priate, restrain pupils from apply- 
ing cosmetics in classroom, take 
care that pupils go quietly to drink- 
ing fountains, lavatories, etc. They 
must have accuracy, attractive per- 
sonal appearance, conventionality, 
discretion, fluency (!), magnetism 
and sobriety (!!). The apparent as- 
sumption is that American teachers 
have neither native sense nor ordi- 
nary good breeding. 

It is incredible that such an insti- 
tution as Yale could lend itself to 
such inanity as is revealed in the 
following inquiry into 1,500 cases of 
bankruptcy in New Jersey. To allay 
suspicion of exaggeration let Dr. 
Flexner speak: 

“Among the sociological inquiries 
one reads: 

“Does the bankrupt live in an 
apartment, a flat, or lodgings?’ (“I 


have been unable,” the Dr. adds in 
a note, “to find anyone who knows 


the difference between an apartment 
and a flat.”’) 

“*How many rooms? 

“State whether the majority are 
on the air shaft. 

“ ‘Number of hours of sleep? 

“Is he inclined to worry? 

“ ‘On the block in which he resides 
—ditto as to the block on which he 
does business—is there a car barn, 
a theater, a cemetery, a garage, a 
stable, a police station, or a pool 
room?’ 

“Now can anyone believe that, 
whatever the subtle connection may 
be, the plight of a New Jersey bank- 
rupt is going to be illuminated by 
knowledge of how many of his 
rooms open on an air shaft or 
whether he lives near a cemetery?” 
(p. 118). Can foolishness go fur- 
ther? 

But Dr. Flexner has more serious 
accusations than that of folly to 
make against our proud institutions 


of learning. On page 124 he says: 
“Both the Yale and Hopkins Insti- 
tutes are issuing through the press 
and directly from the universities a 
series of ‘releases’ for publicity pur- 
poses. They make claims that are 
premature and unjustified” (italics 
mine). Even more blunt and harsh 
is his condemnation of certain ac- 
tivities of the great university on 
Morningside Heights. “But what is 
one to say of the ideals of Columbia 
University when it befuddles the 
public and lowers its own dignity 
by offering extension courses to mis- 
guided people...” (p. 133). “Co- 
lumbia University, which should be 
a bulwark against uniformity and 
the home of intellectual and cul- 
tural integrity, independence and 
idiosyncracy, plays the purely com- 
mercial game of the merchant 
whose sole concern is profit or of 
the shop assistant who thinks that 
an academic certificate in a business 
subject may bring him an increased 
salary. The director of this strange 
and unworthy conglomeration of 
sense and nonsense is simultane- 
ously professor of Latin epigraphy, 
director of university extension, di- 
rector of the school of business, and 
president of the reactionary medi- 
cal school in Brooklyn. Of the 
value and importance which the 
University attributes to Latin epig- 
raphy, a layman may venture a 
guess on the basis of the professor’s 
executive responsibility for 20,000 
extension and home study students 
in every imaginable field, not to 
mention his sallies into the fields 
of medical education and business 
education” (p. 134). 

But the climax is reached when 
Dr. Flexner deliberately charges 
Columbia with deceit and downright 
dishonesty in connection with its 
“home study” activities. It is pa- 
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thetic to read of the degradation of 
what might and should be a truly 
great university as related in the 
story told in the ten pages 134-144 
too long to quote here, but which 
should be conned carefully by those 
who fail to see the feet of clay in 
our American god. He who reads 
will share the evident indignation 
of Dr. Flexner: “The whole thing 
is business, not education; and it 
is a business out of which Columbia 
University has made in a single year 
a profit of $300,000!” (p. 144). “Co- 
lumbia, untaxed because it is an 
educational institution, is in busi- 
ness: it has education ‘to sell’” (p. 
141). “Is not Columbia engaged in 
lowering American culture as well 
as building it up?” (p. 145). 
Chicago University comes in for 
Dr. Flexner’s censure: “That the 


prestige of the University of Chi- 
cago should be used to bamboozle 


well-meaning but untrained persons 
with the notion that they can thus 
[by correspondence] receive a high 
school or a college education is 
scandalous” (p. 147). 

It is not difficult to share Dr. 
Flexner’s scorn for the pride of 
place unwarrantably assumed as he 
thinks by such institutions as Co- 
lumbia and Chicago who look down 
on those “unfortunates who derive 
their income from _ legislatures.” 
And one easily endorses his verdict: 
“The problem of America is not 
Main Street; there are Main Streets 
in all countries. The hopelessness 
of America lies in the inability and 
unwillingness of those occupying 
seats of intelligence to distinguish 
between genuine culture and super- 
ficial veneer, in the lowering of in- 
stitutions which should exemplify 
intellectual distinctions to the level 
of the venders of patent medicines” 
(p. 152). 


We cannot pass by one precious 
gem which illustrates the extremes 
to which many American universi- 
ties can go. Imagine Ph.D. degrees 
being given by Chicago for theses 
on “Basal Metabolism and Urinary 
Creatinine, Creatine and Uric Acid 
of School Children”! And M.A. de- 
grees for theses on the following de- 
lectable themes: “Photographic 
Studies on Boiled Icing, Trends in 
Hosiery Advertising, An Analysis of 
Paring Knives in Terms of Time and 
Material Wastes in Paring Potatoes, 
Style Cycles in Women’s Under- 
garments, Four Methods of Dish- 
washing”! The last named is truly 
enlightening. Time was kept and 
motions counted for the removal of 
dishes to tea cart and similar opera- 
tions. In the washing of dishes 
motions were counted and tabulated 
for “approach stove, grasp tea- 
kettle, remove lid at stove, travel to 
sink, turn hot water faucet on,” etc., 
over a total of a hundred type- 
written pages! But the climax is 
reached in a dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Science. It is entitled “A 
Study of the Bacterial Content of 
Cotton Undershirts.” The conclu- 
sions of this exhaustive study are 
interesting if not altogether previ- 
ously unknown. “From the results 
obtained, it is reasonable to believe 
that underwear worn next to the 
skin does contain varying numbers 
of micro-organisms. . . . On a hot 
day the body might perspire freely 
which in all probability would en- 
courage rapid growth of organ- 
isms. ... A comparison of the shirts 
worn various lengths of time shows 
that the number of bacteria tends 
to increase with the length of time 
garments are worn”! A truly 
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Falstaffian study: but revealing the 
genesis of the artists who write the 
alluring “ads” for soaps, etc., in our 
magazines, and also the reason why 
we do not produce Vergils to write 
Bucolics. 

It would be a nice question to de- 
cide which institution should feel 
more aggrieved towards Dr. Flex- 
ner, Columbia for his exposé of its 
sordidness and dishonesty or Har- 
vard for his excoriation of its School 
of Business, the sting of which is 
contained in his suggestion for a 
new seal for that venerable institu- 
tion of learning— Veritas et Ars 
Venditoria (p. 168). If ridicule is 
the most effective literary weapon 
of destruction, Dr. Flexner surely 
uses it successfully when he dryly 
states in a footnote (p. 169) that the 
Faculty of this School of Business 
had so badly managed its own fi- 


nances that no money was left for 
one of the prime objects of the 


school! “Is it too much to ask,” he 
writes (p. 171), “that the persons 
who conduct the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
should themselves pursue fairly 
sound business methods? Would a 
sound business man invest five- 
sixths of his original capital [$5,- 
000,000 out of $6,000,000 in this 
case] in bricks and mortar and trust 
to luck for the money needed to give 
substance and vitality to the enter- 
prise? One wonders whether the 
Faculty should not itself be sent to 
school!” 

We have not space to describe 
Columbia’s excursion into the field 
of optometry and its contemptible 
juggling therein. A mountebank 
selling nostrums from the back of 
a cart can lay claim to respectability 
in comparison with Columbia’s con- 
duct in this matter of tremendous 
importance (see p. 174). 


In defending himself against the 
accusation that he has painted the 
shadows too dark in his picture of 
American education Dr. Flexner 
quite fairly calls attention to the 
fact that he has practically limited 
his criticism to the leading univer- 
sities. He pertinently asks if the 
picture would be lighter or darker 
if he had included the others, state 
universities like Mississippi for in- 
stance, where the Governor dis- 
charges president and professors 
without cause or ceremony. He 
contends truly that he has again 
and again insisted that there are 
first-rate American scholars and sci- 
entists—more to-day than ever be- 
fore—who contrive to do work that 
is internationally respected. But he 
claims, and quite properly, that it 
is necessary to emphasize what is 
silly, misdirected and short-sighted, 
“because we shall soundly develop 
the good, only if we get rid of the 
bad” (p. 178). His manuscript was 
read by several Americans promi- 
nent in academic life. They con- 
fessed themselves absolutely aston- 
ished as to the facts brought out 
(p. 178, n.). In view of his declara- 
tion that “neither Columbia, nor 
Harvard, nor Chicago, nor Wiscon- 
sin is really a university, for none 
of them possesses unity of purpose 
or homogeneity of constitution,” we 
wonder where the shrewd President 
of Columbia has found the eight real 
universities in our country whose 
names he has so adroitly though 
tantalizingly refused to reveal. 

Space limits again prevent a pres- 
entation of the damning analysis 
of the financial expenditures of our 
leading so-called universities (p. 
196 sqq.). Disingenuousness is the 
leading characteristic of these 
budgets. Out of Harvard’s annual 
expenditure of ‘$10,000,000, only 
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one-eighth is devoted to strictly uni- 
versity work. Columbia’s total ex- 
penditure is likewise $10,000,000— 
in so far as it is actually a univer- 
sity it spends, perhaps, four mil- 
lions, not ten. Johns Hopkins qua 
University is in a bad plight. Its 
trustees have “borrowed” from its 
endowment large sums for unneces- 
sary and questionable buildings (p. 
199). Not more than one third of 
its annual expenditure goes for 
the purpose for which it was 
founded. 

In some respects the analysis of 
the financial standing of our Amer- 
ican universities is the most amaz- 
ing part of this enlightening book. 
Despite the astounding generosity 
of their benefactors, whose gross 
givings have been stupendous these 
institutions are in sad case. They 
are overstaffed and the staff are 
underpaid. “In over 100 colleges 


and universities the highest remun- 
eration paid to a professor was $12,- 
000, the average $5,158: in approxi- 
mately the same number of insti- 
tutions, the highest salary paid to 
the athletic coach was $14,000, the 


average $5,095; of 96 football 
coaches the most highly paid re- 
ceived $14,000, the average $6,107. 
It pays better to be an athletic coach 
than to be a university professor!” 
(p. 206). 

Dr. Flexner puts his finger upon 
one of the plainest defects in our 
American system of education when 
he says (p. 209): “These facts and 
figures ... tell of the well-nigh uni- 


versal striving for education ... as 
though education were really a mat- 
ter of taking courses, being in- 
structed in person or otherwise, 
passing examinations and storing 
up ‘credits.’ There is some good in 
all this; yet almost the reverse is 
really true. Information can, per- 
haps, be measured by ‘credits’; not, 
however, education. Education is 
something for which the primary 
responsibility rests upon the indi- 
vidual.” 

This notable book should be read 
and studied by our Catholic educa- 
tors. Some of these, perhaps many, 
are too easily swayed to imitation of 
the gigantic institutions with which 
they are in active competition. This 
book will show the feet of clay un- 
mistakably. One Catholic university 
has had the courage to anticipate 
Dr. Flexner’s challenge and to put 
athletics in its proper place. All 
Catholic institutions of learning can 
learn with profit one of the subsid- 
iary lessons gleaned in this survey, 
the value namely of social ameni- 
ties and contacts. These in large 
measure account for whatever suc- 
cess is achieved by secular institu- 
tions. It is a lesson worth while 
learning. 

The drastic treatment of the edu- 
cational pretensions of these same 
institutions accorded in this volume 
should encourage our Catholic edu- 
cators who manfully and in face of 
overwhelming odds have battled for 
true education. Fas est ab hoste 
doceri. 








THIS DAY A STAG MUST DIE 


By LeEwia HARDIN 


T was going to be unpleasant— 

damnably unpleasant! He had 
telephoned to Maisie to expect him 
at four o’clock, and, surely, she had 
understood that the meeting was to 
be the end of everything between 
them. He had not seen her since 
his engagement to Constance Dele- 
van had been announced, and on his 
last visit—a brief ten minutes—he 
had reminded her of the terms on 
which their relationship rested: the 
liberty of either to end it at any 
time with no recriminations and no 
contingent claims. She must have 
known what was coming. He had 
never needed to underscore his 
strokes with Maisie Adair. (She had 
ceased to be Maisie Adams from the 
day that she had gone to live in that 
quiet West Side apartment —two 
rooms and bath—at his expense.) 

He walked nervously about his 
sitting-room, lit a cigarette and let 
it drop in the ash tray, glanced at an 
early edition of an afternoon paper 
and found himself reading Prudence 
Silver’s column devoted to the do- 
mestic virtues. He wanted to reach 
Maisie at the latest moment so as to 
have an excuse to leave at the earli- 
est. The coming interview had quite 
spoiled the usual Saturday half- 
holiday that otherwise would have 
been so happily spent with Connie 
Delevan. 

That Mrs. Ewing was giving a tea 
dance at the Plaza-Lane Hotel where 
he was to meet Miss Delevan was 
the final note of his misery: it of- 
fended his sense of the fastidious 
that he must go from the girl who 
had been his pleasure to the radiant 


creature who was to be his wife. 
Connie’s smile was lifted to him 
from a Florentine frame on his 
writing table, and its trusting inno- 
cence seemed to hold the bliss that 
would but deepen with all their 
coming years together. Even now, 
after a fortnight of congratulations, 
the wonder was still upon him that 
a girl so exquisite, so sought after, 
so rare —loved him, was going to 
marry him in three weeks. And she 
was so sweet! So sweet! In an era 
where girls daringly claimed privi- 
leges that their grandmothers would 
have indignantly denied any nice 
girl could want, Connie, he well 
knew, had grown up as carefully 
shielded from revelatory contacts as 
any maid destined for Queen Vic- 
toria’s band of honor. She was in- 
telligent, a quality much to be de- 
sired in a wife, without being intel- 
lectual, a trait no husband could be 
expected patiently to endure. She 
spoke two languages besides her 
own, and her ideas were the same 
in all three: sensible, conservative, 
comfortable. Nothing could prick 
so maddeningly, as he had discov- 
ered from the experience of his 
friends who had preceded him to 
the flower-arched chancel steps, as 
queer ideas in a woman’s mind. 
He would prove himself worthy of 
his treasure. He was not rich—the 
Larneds as a family had known bet- 
ter how to spend money than to ac- 
cumulate it—but he had a small in- 
come inherited from his grand- 
father, old Henry Larned for whom 
he was named, and he held a re- 
sponsible position with a corpora- 
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tion that promised steady advance- 
ment to capable young men, espe- 
cially young men of good family 
who deserved promotion. Family 
ties had a commercial value in the 
Pilgrim Trust Company which its 
self-made President astutely recog- 
nized. Yes, the future held every- 
thing for him that a man just thirty- 
five who was going to be married in 
less than a month could desire. 
The hastening of the nuptial date 
had been one more gift from the 
generous gods, for the Delevans had 
held out for a prolonged engage- 
mept and an Easter wedding. Con- 
stance had won over her father— 
an aunt had suddenly decided to go 
to Spain for the winter and had 
offered her charming apartment to 
the young couple until her return— 
and the invitations were already in 
the hands of a secretary to be sent 
out for a November wedding. At 
the same time the change of plan 
had brought Maisie Adair rather 
suddenly as a disquieting figure in 
the reckoning. Five years—was it 
really five years since the girl, so 
beautiful, so crude, so young and 
so ignorant, had stepped from a 
handkerchief counter into his life? 
The meeting had been accidental: 
unfamiliar with department stores, 
he had missed his way to the coun- 
ter where umbrellas were sold—a 
rain had unexpectedly descended 
over a smoke-hung New York when 
he was too far away from his own 
high-perched apartment for a taxi, 
and it so chanced that it was Maisie 
who directed him aright. The at- 
traction had been instant and re- 
ciprocal. The transition to the cozy 
apartment had speedily followed. 
He had no self-reproaches on the 
score of Maisie Adair. He had made 
no promise that he had not kept, 
and her bleak, uncared-for child- 


hood marked by hard work and 
pinching poverty, had long before 
taught her the ugly side of life. 
Whatever of its beauty had come to 
her had come through him. At 
first he had been openly amused at 
her tentative gropings for the things 
that were taken as a matter of 
course in his world and had been 
so utterly foreign to hers. 

On the second Christmas of her 
tenancy of the West Side apartment 
she had asked him to give her a 
Christmas and birthday present in 
one and to make it a check. The 
cupidity of the request had rather 
sickened him, it was so completely 
in keeping with the traditional atti- 
tude of girls of her class; but when, 
a week later, an ancient and dilapi- 
dated Steinway grand piano ap- 
peared in Maisie’s small living- 
room, and she proudly showed it to 
him, explaining that all her life she 
had wanted to play the piano, and 
that his gift had enabled her to bid 
in the instrument at the auction of 
the effects of a great old hotel then 
in process of demolition, he had 
realized something of the pathos of 
her starved girlhood and been 
touched by it. He had already giv- 
en her a phonograph. A little later 
she bought a book on English and 
then two bulky volumes of Etiquette 
and Social Usages were seen on her 
table. At his suggestion she added 
a manual giving the correct pronun- 
ciation of an appalling number of 
words “frequently mispronounced.” 
She was an apt pupil and her ad- 
dress and toobe speedily took the 
right accent, while “I got tickets for 
she and I” slipped imperceptibly in- 
to the objective case. But when she 
triumphantly announced to him that 
she had joined a French class at a 
popular institute he had an uneasy 
qualm. Surely she was not such an 
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idiot as to think for a moment that 
he had any intention of making her 
his wife, and that these adventures 
into the cultural aspects of exist- 
ence were in ambitious preparation 
for that impossible future! He re- 
called the hurt look in her eyes 
when he had chaffed her about the 
French lessons, and hinted, none too 
tactfully, that she had better learn 
the new interpretative dances as an 
anchor to windward when they got 
tired of each other and she was 
again facing a dubious future. 

These memories stayed with him 
as the taxi bore him, for the last 
time, towards Maisie’s domicile. For 
a man of his limited means and ex- 
travagant tastes he had been very 
good to the girl, and as he felt the 
package of banknotes, ten crisp one- 
hundred dollar bills, in an inside 
pocket, the mirror his conscience 
held before him showed a quite 
commendable image. Probably she 
had saved something out of her al- 
lowance. She had never asked for 
a maid. The house supplied maid 
service by the hour, and he had not 
inquired how much or how little 
Maisie had availed herself of this 
convenience. There was a café in 
the basement and he supposed she 
had her dinners there. Occasion- 
ally he had taken her to dine and 
dance at restaurants where women 
of his own world did not usually go. 
If he chanced to meet any of his 
friends from his Club they were as 
discreet as himself. Frequently 
Maisie prepared appetizing little 
suppers for the two in her tiny kit- 
chenette and served them daintily 
with flowers and polished silver. 
Born into a different environment 
what a charming creature she might 
have been! Life was the great 
Jester! 

Well, in a few moments that chap- 


ter of his life would be finished— 
unpleasant moments, but he hoped 
there would be no scene. Why on 
earth should there be? he asked 
himself with mounting indignation. 
Girls were apt to be illogical, even 
perfectly nice girls. He would give 
her the money, plead an engage- 
ment, say good-by and run. What 
else was there to do? 

Maisie opened the door to his ring. 
He had already returned the latch- 
key that had been in his possession 
for five years, and the return of the 
key she must have interpreted as a 
symbol of the end. She was wear- 
ing a simple gown of black trans- 
parent velvet, its long lines accentu- 
ating the slim grace of her figure, 
and a string of pearls shimmered 
around her lovely throat—synthetic 
pearls, of course, his gift—but of a 
luster that would not have discredit- 
ed their aristocratic seaborn sis- 
ters. Maisie’s skin had the delicate 
texture that found in pearls its nat- 
ural complement. She was pale ex- 
cept for a hint of rouge on her 
cheeks and her large dark eyes had 
purple circles under them. 

“How are you, Maisie?” he said 
with casual cheerfulness, “there’s a 
nipping breeze from the North Pole! 
You’re wise to stay in.” 

“Yes, I was out this morning. But 
then one has to expect cold winds 
in November.” She was quick to 
play up to his leads, he reflected. 
What would one do without these 
banalities of weather and _ traffic 
regulations! 

“You don’t want to risk getting 
this dreadful influenza that seems 
to be knocking about,” he went on. 
“I thought I was getting it myself, 
last week.” 

He refused to sit down. “I haven’t 
a minute to spare—terribly sorry— 
I have an engagement, and I’m late 
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now.” Then he noticed his own 
photograph framed in old silver in 
its familiar place on the open piano, 
a single pink rose in a spray of 
ferns, offering its sweetness to his 
image. Jove, he had forgotten 
about that photograph! He must 
not fail to take it with him. Lesser 
trifles than the presence of a photo- 
graph where it had no right to be, 
had caused domestic trouble. 

“The rent is paid up to the first 
of January,” he added, “and here’s 
a few dollars to tide you over until 
something comes your way.” He 
placed the packet of notes on the 
piano. “A thousand dollars. I wish 
I could make it more. It will help 
out.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” she 
answered, quietly. Very kind! What 
more did the girl expect? She might 
at least show a decent appreciation! 

“They'll take you on like a flash 
at one of the night clubs,” he sup- 


plemented. He was not easily find- 


ing what to say. “You are very 
pretty, Maisie, and some rich chap 
will be terribly glad of the chance 
to give you heaps of things—more 
than I could.” Too late the bru- 
tality of his words reached his brain. 
Maisie took them without flinching 
—only the hunted look in her tragic 
eyes told that they had hit. He 
thought of a child he had seen long 
ago struck by its drunken father, 
and the little creature had put up a 
thin arm to ward off the blow. 
Maisie remained motionless, but he 
envisioned the gesture. 

“T must run,” he repeated. “Good- 
by, Maisie, and good luck!” 

“Good-by, Harry! Good luck!” 
she echoed, a white smile drifting to 
her lips. Why was she taking it 
so desperately! She had known for 
weeks—in a sense she had always 
known! 


He held out his hand. She re- 
fused to see it, but at the door she 
twined her arms around his neck 
and pressed her lips to his. Only 
fora moment. Then she opened the 
door and smiled as he passed out. 
Not until he had regained his taxi 
did he remember that he had left 
the photograph behind. How stupid! 
He couldn’t write for it. No man 
not a fool put anything on paper 
that a Maisie Adair could use 
against him! He might send Percy 
Naylor who was to be his best man. 
Naylor was probably not immune 
from similar predicaments. 

Larned glanced at his wrist watch. 
What excuse could he give to Con- 
stance for being late at Mrs. Ewing’s 
thé dansant? She knew that Satur- 
day was a half-holiday with the 
Trust Company. The thought of 
the girl was like a whiff of fresh air 
clearing away the cobwebs from his 
brain, and bringing out in alluring 
tracery the beauty of the new life 
opening before him. For a chasten- 
ing moment he felt his own un- 
worthiness of such pure happiness: 
Connie, home, children, an assured 
place in the world of affairs like his 
father and his grandfather before 
him. Was it his fault that the roads 
which started from his parting with 
Maisie Adair had such different pav- 
ings? He would cross the bridge 
from a hectic past into the safety 
zone of a happy domesticity, but 
the bridge was a forbidden thorough- 
fare to Maisie, and its twin guardi- 
ans, Convention and the Good of 
Society, would push her back very 
cruelly should she ignorantly at- 
tempt to pass. Her road was inevi- 
tably downward, always downward, 
through an ever-increasing tangle 
until the morass of utter degrada- 
tion was reached. He turned un- 
easily. He had not made the rules 
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of the game! And the Maisies knew 
them perfectly well before they 
started to play. But somehow it 
made him uncomfortable to think 
of Maisie’s future down that sharp- 
stoned road. Anyhow, she was dif- 
ferent from the ordinary women of 
her class. But was she—essen- 
tially? He had been very fond of 
her—almost in love with her, a love 
that held only a basic relation to 
the higher love a man gave to the 
fine-souled girl he wanted for his 
wife ... Oh, well! He hoped Maisie 
would find a way to a substantial 
bank account before waning beauty 
and a discredited middle-age over- 
took her. Again he looked at his 
watch. Why were the traffic lights 
so everlastingly flashing the wrong 
colors! He was going to be in- 
excusably late for Mrs. Ewing’s 
COR. oo 


* * x 


The November sun shone glori- 
ously on Harry Larned’s wedding 
day, tempering the North wind, al- 
most to an Indian summer softness, 
and in its radiance he read only the 
happiest forecast of his future. He 
knew how much Constance had 
hoped for sunshine on her wedding 
day, her girlish fear that clouds or 
rain might spoil its happy sym- 
bolism. 

The ceremony was set for four 
o’clock, and at a quarter to four he 
and Percy Naylor descended from 
their motor at the entrance to the 
church vestry. The usual crowds 
had already assembled—dowdy 
women and laughing girls, for the 
most part, eager for the gilded ro- 
mance of a fashionable wedding. 
Larned glanced at them indiffer- 
ently, but the smile on his lips at 
Percy’s banter, turned to hot anger 
at the sight of Maisie Adair in the 


crowd. What could she be doing 
there? Was she going to make a 
scene at the church? Would she try 
to force her way into the vestibule 
despite the blue-coated agents of 
law and order already on guard, or 
the alert ushers ready to deal sum- 
marily with trespassers inside the 
temple gates. He thought of point- 
ing her out to Naylor and asking 
him to get rid of her, but before his 
brain could function to a decision 
the vestry door had closed on the 
pair and the verger was welcoming 
them with professional urbanity. 
“Brace up, old man—don’t get 
into a blue funk!” chided Naylor, 
evidently struck by the change in 
the expression of the bridegroom. 
The signal was given, the two 
young men walked out to the chan- 
cel steps to await the bride as the 
first notes of the familiar march 
heralded her arrival. Then Larned 
saw the procession coming up the 
aisle: the ushers, his good friends, 
the lovely bridesmaids, the queenly 
maid of honor, the little flower girls, 
and last, his beautiful Constance in 
shimmering satin and veil of old 
lace, her train born by two court 
pages, on the arm of her distin- 
guished-looking father. Constance, 
coming in all her maiden loveliness 
to give herself to him. The dignified 
rector, imposing in his vestments, 
and the assisting clergyman, turned 
towards him and Constance was at 
his side. The ceremony proceeded, 
he made the responses as in a dream 
unti! the fateful warning as to any 
reason why this man and this 
woman should not be united in holy 
wedlock. He shivered. Would a 
woman’s devastating voice be raised 
in all the ugly tawdriness of a scan- 
dal? No sound broke the stillness 
except the muted notes of the organ, 
and he was taking the ring from 
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Percy Naylor, holding the platinum 
circlet in a hand that trembled and 
almost let it fall. The ritual was 
over and he and his bride were de- 
scending the flower-decked aisle. 
Again terror froze him. He thought 
of all the dreadful things he had 
ever heard or read of women wait- 
ing vengefully to throw acid in the 
face of the bride. There was that 
one dangerous step from the pro- 
tecting awning to the waiting limou- 
sine, and almost roughly he forced 
Constance into the car. His des- 
perate eyes swept the mob of 
women and on its edge, nearest the 
bridal motor stood Maisie. Her 
glance met his and then the car 
moved swiftly up the street. His 
arm stole around Constance and her 
lips received his kiss. 

“Darling, you look 
frightened!” she said. 
was lovely.” 

“We are married and that’s all 
that really matters,” he answered. 
“I am not worthy of you, Connie, 
darling, but I’m going to be,” the 
strength of his love giving vibrant 
overtones to his voice. 

They had planned a secret flight 
to Virginia Springs, but a young re- 
porter had tracked them down, and 
their second morning at the famed 
resort brought a New York journal 
with an account of the wedding and 
the place of their bridal sojourn. 

“How do they find out everything 

those reporters?” exclaimed Con- 
stance, looking up from her own 
none too flattering image on the 
page devoted to Society. “Not that 
it matters, especially. At this sea- 
son we are bound to run into peo- 
ple we know.” 

“Naturally,” assented Larned. 
“Did you see the hunters as they 
galloped off this morning—pink- 
coated and all?” 


so. terribly 
“Everything 


“Yes, indeed! Picturesque sight. 
Makes one think of England in the 
shooting season.” 

“We are fast taking on the cus- 
toms of an established aristocracy,” 
he bantered. “In another hundred 
years we'll be entering the Leisure 
Class just as the English Peerage is 
getting its stride in commerce.” 

“The wheels do move,” she an- 
swered. 

“Which reminds me that the mo- 
tor was ordered for ten o’clock,” he 
returned. “Shall we be off? The 
day is too glorious to be spent in- 
doors.” 

“Was there ever anything more 
beautiful than the mountain foli- 
age?” cried the bride as a bend in 
the road revealed a panorama of 
mountains and valleys, with a sil- 
ver river in the distance. “We spent 
a season here when I was a child. 
I had never heard of Harry Larned 
then.” 

“You’ve had a happy life, Connie, 
dear—everything in it to make you 
the rare and radiant girl that you 
are!” 

“You are sweet, Harry!” 
cryptic response. 

They climbed roads through the 
red and gold beauty of the autumn 
woods and stopped for a luncheon 
of Virginia ham, waffles and honey 
at a wayside inn, returning to the 
hotel in mid-afternoon. 

Larned was not expecting any 
mail at this stage of his honeymoon 
and when he went to the desk for 
his key and was handed a slip call- 
ing for a registered package he was 
sure that the mail clerk had made 
a mistake. As he took it a chilling 
premonition told him that it had 
something to do with Maisie Adair, 
but he was not prepared to find that 
the package contained ten new one- 
hundred dollar bills—the identical 


was the 
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banknotes that he had left on 
Maisie’s piano! What could she 
mean? Was she planning any sort 
of absurd lawsuit—or blackmail? 
Damn the girl! Why was she do- 
ing her best to spoil the rapture of 
the most beautiful interlude his life 
could know! 

The package had been sent to his 
New York address with “Please for- 
ward” in one corner; it bore a fic- 
titious name as the sender, Mary 
Andrews, and the address, he sus- 
pected, was non-existent. Perhaps 
it might be wise to make a clean 
breast of the whole episode to Con- 
stance, so that whatever happened 
it would not come to her with the 
shock of sudden surprise. But 


what a sacrilege to their love would 
be such a confession at such a time! 
Surely nothing could happen until 
their return to New York, and he 
would send Percy Naylor to settle 


with Maisie on her own terms and 
buy her silence. 

“You look all in, Harry, dear,” 
cried Constance in wifely solicitude 
when he joined her in their sitting- 
room. “Don’t you dare get this 
dreadful influenza while we are on 
our honeymoon. I'd never forgive 
you.” 

“I promise not to,” he responded, 
“if you will promise to live to be 
ninety and to love me for every one 
of the years, no matter what hap- 
pens.” 

“I'll always love you,” she re- 
turned, “and nothing could happen 
that’s not fine and splendid because 
you are you. I am willing to make 
it ninety if you are.” 

“Done!” he exulted, bending to 
kiss her. 

They decided to spend the rest of 
the afternoon quietly in the hotel— 
reading, napping, enjoying the view 
from their windows, with a swim 


in the marble pool before dressing 
for dinner. Constance went to sleep 
over a popular novel, but there was 
no sleep for Harry Larned. His 
nerves were on edge, and to quiet 
them he stole softly out of the room 
so as not to disturb his bride. A 
train was in and it would have 
brought the afternoon papers. At 
the newsstand the attendant had al- 
ready arranged his wares to display 
arresting headlines, and from a 
pink-sheeted journal, one that he 
rarely saw in New York, huge capi- 
tals leaped out at him: 


SUICIDE OF MAISIE ADAIR 
Gir_L’s DEATH SHROUDED IN MYSTERY 


He found a deserted corner in the 
writing room in which to read the 
details. Maisie’s dead body had 
been discovered by the maid at ten 
o’clock when she went as usual to 
Miss Adair’s apartment. The physi- 
cian summoned by the manager, 
declared that she had already been 
dead for some hours, at least ten... 
That would place her death at near 
midnight, Larned counted, the mid- 
night of his bridal when the train 
carrying him and his bride was fly- 
ing through the dark woods, the si- 
lent moon-touched mountains that 
he had glimpsed from the stateroom 
window, feeling all their spell. Re- 
calling the hour he now knew that 
it had held a shadowy presence to 
touch the raptures of his soul. 

The account went on to the “mys- 
tery.” There was not a vestige of 
anything to give a clue to the cause 
of suicide or the girl’s past: not a 
letter, a picture, an address. An 
empty photograph frame in rare 
design of old silver stood on the 
open piano and before it was a vase 
with three white roses. “Thank 
God!” was Larned’s unspoken cry. 
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The body clad in a peach-colored 
negligée rested on the sofa in the 
living-room, just as though the girl 
had fallen asleep there. A phono- 
graph record, “The Dance of the 
Hours” from La Gioconda had been 
adjusted to play three times, and its 
music must have been the last 
sound she heard as the sleep of 
death claimed her . . . Nothing was 
known of her family or friends or 
history. The janitor thought she 
was studying for the stage, but he 
could give no reason for this con- 
jecture except that Miss Adair had 
loved music and was unusually 
pretty. 

Larned’s hand shook as he folded 
the paper, and the blood was icy in 
his veins. . . . He stumbled out of 
the hotel, struck across the park 
and gained a mountain trail. He 
tramped on and on, his mind in a 
sort of daze, hardly conscious of 
the passing of time. When he again 
came in sight of the tiled roof of the 
vast hotel a new moon was swim- 
ming in the sky and scattered stars, 
pale and remote, marked the late- 
ness of the hour. A sense of the 
infinity of the universe clutched 
him. Religion, as priests and wom- 
en understood the term, had small 
place in his life. He had followed 
a frankly hedonistic creed, like 
many men of his set, but there had 
been a time when ideals of conduct 
had been a part of the vision of 
youth. He had gone to a famous 
preparatory school where the head- 
master had insisted on the triune 
development of the lads under him 
—body, mind, spirit. Now, while 
he had long since ceased to practice 
he had not ceased to believe. He 
had no doubt that the soul lived on 
after death, and as his tired eyes 
sought the evening sky there was 
the despairing question: Where in 
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that endless empyrean was Maisie 
Adair? The terrible Biblical anath- 
emas against self-slaughter were 
ringing in his brain, and if Maisie 
had gone down into some dark Plu- 
tonian depths what would be his 
own reckoning for his part in send- 
ing her there? 

O God, why was life such a tangle 
of conflicting forces! 

As he neared the hotel sounds of 
revelry floated out to him from the 
glazed and silk-curtained tearoom, 
now brilliantly alight, and he could 
see groups still in hunting garb, as 
they lingered over their cups— 
cocktails or tea! The band was 
playing the lilting measures of an 
old English hunting song, and gay 
young voices were lifted intermit- 
tently in the chorus, sinking into 
the mournful cadence of the close: 
“This Day a Stag Must Die!” 

Death! ... Larned shivered. He 
could see Maisie in the lonely still- 
ness of the funeral chapel to which 
her body had been removed—the 
last shelter of the friendless dead. 

“This Day a Stag Must Die,” 
wailed the wood-wind instruments. 
“This Day a Stag Must Die,” echoed 
the winds from the mountains. 
“This Day a Stag Must Die,” sang 
the huntsmen. 

Had it always been so since time 
began—that pain must pay for 
pleasure? The thrill of the hunt 
was born of the agony of the dying 
stag! His soul refused to pursue 
the analogy into the realms where 
men found and took what they 
wanted. 

Constance came towards him 
from the terrace, evidently on the 
watch for his return. 

“Darling, where on earth have 
you been?” she called. “I was get- 
ting uneasy.” 

“I wasn’t feeling quite fit and I 
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went for a walk . . . I didn’t realize 
how late it was. I’m terribly sorry.” 

She twined her hand in his. “I 
knew you weren’t well. You haven’t 
been since the day of our wedding, 
Harry dear. So many people are 
coming down with influenza— 
wouldn’t it be too dreadful! and on 
our honeymoon! You must call a 
doctor the moment we get to our 
rooms.” 

“Nonsense! It’s nothing. A swig 
of brandy, and I'll be all right.” 

“If you are sure ... . There’s a 
dance to-night, you know . . . quite 
a formal affair. It means a tail coat 


for you and pear!s and a Paris gown 
for me—that sort of thing.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

Pearls! His bridal gift to Con- 
stance. Pearls, rare and beautiful 
like herself, her love! He had cho- 
sen them so happily! 

An hour later when Harry Larned 
and his bride went in to dinner the 
orchestra, from its palm-screened 
balcony, in delicate tribute to the 
hunting set that each season fore- 
gathered at the old resort, was 
sending forth the strains of the 
hunting song, “This Day a Stag 
Must Die.” 


APRIL 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


ERE is a breath of England on the air, 


Telling of quietness and green content; 
Of wooded lanes and singing of small birds; 
Deep lawns slow winding to a river way. 
An alien wind from far-off English shores, 
With gift of April rain and early flowers. 





FATHER JOHN McKENNA: A LOYALIST CATHOLIC PRIEST 


By Peter GuILpay, Pu.D. 


OHN GILMARY SHEA is partly 
J responsible for the tradition in 
American Catholic circles that there 
were no Catholic Tories or Loyalists 
in the colonies during the American 
Revolution. In an address before 
the United States Catholic Historical 
Society of New York in 1884, he 
states emphatically: 


“The Catholics spontaneously, 
universally and energetically gave 
their adhesion to the cause of Amer- 
ican Independence. There was no 
faltering, no division. Every Cath- 
olic in the land was a Whig. In the 
list of Tories and Loyalists, in the 
volumes written since about them, 
you cannot find the name of a sin- 
gle Catholic. There were no Cath- 
olic Tories.” 


If this be true, then the record of 
the American Catholics, as a colo- 
nial religious body is unique; sig- 
nificantly so, because the dead 
weight of a prejudice which began 
with the earliest No Popery clauses 
in the colonial charters, together 
with the undeniable frenzy of anti- 
Catholic feeling aroused by the Que- 
bec Act of 1774, gave the little group 
of priests and faithful slim hopes 
for toleration, should the Revolu- 
tion succeed. Even France’s gallant 
rescue of the tottering American 
cause in 1778 had only added fresh 
animosity against their Church. 
Purcell sums up the situation in a 
few terse sentences in his American 
Nation: 


“The guaranty of religious free- 


dom and the maintenance of the 
Catholic Church [in Canada} 
through the collection of tithes 
aroused an unreasoning fanaticism. 
The ministers of New England were 
in revolt; their narrowness knew 
no bounds; the reign of anti-Christ 
was at hand. George III was ac- 
cused of Roman tendencies. Here 
was ‘Romanism’ established at their 
very doors, while Puritanism was 
baited.” 


American historians have been 
facing within recent years the truth 
of the causes of our Revolution in a 
more courageous and _ impartial 
spirit. Not without some opposi- 
tion, however, have the writers of 
textbooks on American history in- 
corporated into their pages the re- 
sults of these special investigations. 
Gradually, the parliamentary de- 
bates over the Quebec Bill, from 
1763 to 1774, are being viewed from 
a clearer international standpoint; 
and the pamphleteering in the col- 
onies during these same years, 
through such publications as the 
nine volumes of Evans’s American 
Bibliography, is being better ap- 
praised from this anti-Catholic an- 
gle. It is this literature which gave 
the late Cardinal Gasquet the right 
to call the Quebec Act of 1774 “the 
great charter of religious liberty in 
America,” and to claim that “the 
price paid by the Empire to secure 
for Canada freedom for the exer- 
cise of the Catholic religion,” was 
the loss of the American colonies. 
The political animosity created by 
the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) 
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undoubtedly cemented “resistance 
to Popery” in all the colonies on the 
eve of the Revolution; and it was 
the intimate knowledge of this anti- 
Catholic prejudice, brought to him 
by the subject of this paper, Father 
John McKenna, that convinced Bish- 
op Briand of Quebec that his course 
was just in keeping the faithful of 
his vast diocese loyal to the British 
crown when the test came in 1775, 
with Montgomery and Arnold bat- 
tering at the walls of Quebec. 

Bishop Briand is the outstanding 
Catholic loyalist of the American 
Revolution. To him, more than to 
any other man, England owes the 
possession of Canada to-day. He 
stood firm, loyal to his oath to the 
British government, when Carleton, 
the governor, had fled at the ap- 
. proach of the American rebels. His 
mandements to his people, the Te 
Deums sung to celebrate the Amer- 
ican failure at Quebec, his suspen- 
sion of Father Montgolfier who had 
permitted Baltimore’s first bishop, 
Father John Carroll, to celebrate 
Mass, when the American priest was 
in Montreal with Franklin and 
Chase in the Spring of 1776, and 
above all his formal excommunica- 
tion of all who participated on the 
side of the rebels, reveal a spirit 
dominated and controlled by a con- 
scientious duty towards a sovereign 
whose heart contained not a shred 
of affection for his Catholic sub- 
jects. 

Shea gives us the key to the bish- 
op’s attitude towards Father John 
Carroll. The Maryland priest found 
himself, he writes, “when coming to 
portray the toleration of his coun- 
trymen, confronted by the Rev. John 
McKenna, the victim of their big- 
otry.” Monsignor Tétu in his 
Evéques de Quebec gives us a di- 
gest of Briand’s pastorals to his 


flock during the crisis of 1775-1777. 
The Canadian Catholics were 
warned of the quite evident hypoc- 
risy and insincerity of the Continen- 
tal Congress. It was ridiculous, the 


bishop said, for the Canadians to 
take up arms for the boon of reli- 
gious liberty when they already pos- 
sessed it by virtue of the Quebec 
Bill of 1774. And it was highly im- 
prudent to trust the Bostonnais— 


“car nulle autre secte n’a perse- 
cuté les romains comme celle des 
Bostonnais; nulle autre n’a outragé 
les prétres, profané les Eglises, les 
reliques des saints comme elle; 
nulle autre n’a attaqué avec de plus 
horribles blasphémes . . .””* 


There is no doubt that Father 
John McKenna, who had been driv- 
en out of the Mohawk Valley in New 
York early in 1776, had not been si- 
lent after his escape to Canada; and 
as Tétu says, the remembrance of 
the pitiable lack of charity shown 
by the Americans to the dispersed 
Acadians still rankled in Catholic 
Canadian hearts. Father John Mc- 
Kenna and his Catholic colonists of 
New York belong unmistakably to 
that large group of ex-Americans 
whose sad experiences have been 
described by Sabine, Fisher, Flick, 
Van Tyne, and Seibert. Of them 
Van Tyne, in his Loyalists of the 
American Revolution, has written: 


“The formation of the Tory or 
Loyalist party in the American 
Revolution, its persecution by the 
Whigs during a long and fratricidal 
war, and the banishment or death 
of over one hundred thousand of 

1“No other sect has persecuted the Romans 
[Catholics] as have the Bostonnais, no other 
has so outraged priests, profaned churches 


and relics of the saints, as they have, nor at- 
tacked with such horrible blasphemies .. .” 
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the most conservative and respecta- 
ble Americans is a tragedy but rare- 
ly paralleled in the history of the 
world.” 


We know comparatively little of 
Father McKenna’s life antecedent to 
his coming to New York in 1773. 
His return to Meath after the Amer- 
ican Revolution leads us to sup- 
pose that he was originally a priest 
of that diocese. He was educated 
at Louvain, probably in the Irish 
College, founded there (1624) by 
Archbishop MacMahon of Dublin. 
After his ordination, he went to 
Scotland and was placed in charge 
of a congregation in or near Glen- 
garry. In 1773, he accompanied as 
chaplain a group of three hundred 
highlanders, mostly of the clan 
Macdonnell, to the Mohawk Valley 
where they had been invited by Sir 
William Johnson, whose family also 
belonged to Meath. In his memo- 
rial to the British Commissioners 
(March 1, 1784), Father McKenna 
tells us that his colony lived there 
peaceably on the farms allotted to 
them and “with due respect and 
subordination to Government, until 
the first Commotions and riseing of 
the Rebels in those parts in June 
1775.” The highlanders and other 
Irish Catholics who had joined their 
colony, soon realized that they 
would not be allowed to remain neu- 
tral in the coming struggle. For 
some time they held their ground 
and “did in good Earnest appear 
for the Interests of the Mother 
Country holding out with Arms that 
part of the Country for his Majesty, 
in Anxious hopes of Support, until 
the Month of January, 1776, they 
were overpowered by ten times their 
Number, from whom Notwith- 
standing they wrested decent terms 
of Capitulation.” 


Sir William Johnson died on July 
11, 1774, and was succeeded in his 
great baronial estates by his son, 
Sir John Johnson, a stanch loyalist, 
who fled to Canada in 1776, at the 
approach of the American forces 
under General Schuyler. The Cath- 
olic colonists were quickly subdued 
and after being disarmed, were ear- 
nestly solicited by the American of- 
ficers to join in the rebellion. This 
they steadfastly refused to do, not 
only because they were unwilling to 
violate their oath of loyalty to King 
George but because they had been 
well instructed by Father McKenna 
in the anti-Catholic influences of 
the Revolution, particularly in evi- 
dence at the time in the provisional 
New York legislature. General 
Schuyler was probably in ignorance 
of Father McKenna’s identity, for 
the latter was not among the six 
hostages sent to Reading and later 
to Lancaster, Pennsylvania. It is 
surmised that Father McKenna re- 
mained at Johnstown ministering to 
his little flock. Later in that same 
year (1776), some of these hostages 
were permitted to return in order 
to bring their families to Lancaster, 
and on their advice Father McKenna 
agreed to escape to Canada to in- 
form Governor Carleton of the plight 
of these Scottish loyalists. This he 
did, he writes, “with the loss of all 
his property to the Amount herein- 
after mentioned, and with incredible 
sufferings, ffatigues, and Dangers.” 
Father McKenna left Johnstown, 
with three guides, 


“without any other Clothes or Pro- 
visions but what they could carry, 
and traveled through the Vast 
Woods and over the Lakes into 
Cannada, until he Arrived at Mon- 
treal, where he gave to Genl. Carle- 
ton the first information he had re- 
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ceived of the State of affairs in that 
part of New York.” 


Emboldened by Father McKen- 
na’s success and assured by mes- 
sengers of a welcome from Carleton, 
the Catholic emigrants waited a 
favorable opportunity and effected 
their escape, reaching Montreal in 
safety. “Thus,” says Shea, “did 
anti-Catholic bigotry deprive New 
York of industrious and _ thrifty 
settlers, and send, to swell the ranks 
of the British army, men who longed 
to avenge the defeat at Culloden; 
men eager to draw their claymores 
against England.” Thus also was 
the first resident priest in New York 
since Dongan’s time driven out of 
that State. The able-bodied men 
were formed into two companies, 
the Royal Highlanders and _ the 
Royal Yorkers, with Father Mc- 
Kenna as chaplain to both at a sal- 
ary of £150 a year. His knowledge 
of Gaelic, French and German was 
of great service, especially to the 
Catholic Hessians, to whom he ad- 
ministered the Sacraments for the 
first time since their arrival in 
Canada. He took part in all the 
battles in which these two com- 
panies were engaged, particularly 
at the siege of Fort Stanwix in Au- 
gust, 1777. One of his letters, writ- 
ten during the siege, is still pre- 
served in the Archiepiscopal Ar- 
chives of Quebec. In it he tells the 
Vicar-General, Father Montgolfier 
who had been punished by Bishop 
Briant for his courtesy to Father 
John Carroll, that the royal troops 
had arrived at Fort Stanwix on Au- 
gust 7, 1777, and they hoped it 
would soon be in their possession. 
They had met the Americans about 
three leagues away on the previous 
day at Oriskany and had inflicted a 
severe defeat on them, leaving two 


hundred of the enemy dead upon 
the field. Among these were Gen- 
eral Herkimer and many prominent 
officers. Father McKenna found it 
difficult to celebrate Mass every day 
owing to the confusion of military 
life. He sends his compliments to 
Father Bernard Well of Quebec, 
who, as is well known, was the 
friendly correspondent of Father 
Farmer of Philadelphia at this time 
and was to some extent responsible 
for persuading Bishop Briand not 
to come to the rebelling colonies in 
1777-78 for the purpose of admin- 
istering Confirmation to the scat- 
tered Catholics of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland.? 

The “ffatigues and hardships” of 
this campaign which was part of the 
unsuccessful plans of Burgoyne, 
brought on “severe Complaints and 
disorders,” and in 1778, with Gen- 
eral Haldimand’s permission, Fath- 
er McKenna returned to Ireland 
“for the Re-establishment of his 
Health and broken Constitution.” 
Before leaving, Governor Carleton 
gave him a letter of recommenda- 
tion, dated Quebec, June 25, 1778: 

2‘Reverende ae perdilecte Domine, tandem 
aliquando pervenimus ad arcem fort stanikz, 
quae brevi in nostra possessione, Deo adju- 
vante, erit, cum omnino a regalibus circum- 
cincta sit, septima hujus Dominus johnson 
baro, cum octoginta (80) ex propriis copiis, 
et quingentis (500) sylvestribus, mille bos- 
tonenses tribus fere leucis ab arce fort staninkz 
aggressus fuit, obtinuit Dominus johnson vic- 
toriam, occisi fuerunt ducenti bostonenses inter 
quos fuerunt ipsorum generalis Harkiman et 
multi ex principalibus officialibus, Dominus 
johnson perdidit tantum quatuor officiales, 
sex milites, et viginti indos, triginta in toto 
occisi. Dominus st Leger imperat semper ad 
arcem fort stanikx. Dominus Roywell st ours, 
salebyry, vasal, Bazin et omnes alii canadenses 
recte valent. omnes bono animo sumus. valde 
difficile est mini quotidie dicere missam prop- 
ter bellum et nihil desuper est tam omni 


veneratione in christo humillimus et obedi- 


entissimus Rae Dois vae. 
“joannes MacKenna 


“Digneris partiri salutem omnibus Rever- 
endis Dominis seminarii atque patri well. 
Capti fuerunt bostonenses triginta tantum in 
bello propter angustias temporis pauca scrip- 
o.” 
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“I do hereby Certify that the Rev- 
erend Mr. McKenna at a great 
Risque and Hazard came into the 
Province with a Number of Royal- 
ists whom he had excited to follow 
his Example from Johnstown in 
Summer of 1776 and that ever since 
his Residence here he has shewn a 
Zeal and Attachment to the Kings 
Service and went as Chaplain to 
Parties of Roman Catholick Royal- 
ists and Indians upon the Expedi- 
tion to Fort Stanwix under the Com- 
mand of Lt. Colonel St. Leger. 

“Guy Carleton.” 


General Haldimand’s warrant for 
the payment of his salary, dated 
July 26, 1778, is interesting since 
that Swiss soldier of fortune had 
little regard for the Catholic Church 
or her priests: 


“Frederick Haldimand General 
and Commander in Chief of his Maj- 
estys Forces in the province of Que- 
bec & frontiers thereof. You are 
hereby directed and required of 
such monies as are or shall come to 
your hands for the contingent 
extraordinary Expenses of his Maj- 
estys forces under my Command to 
pay or cause to be paid to the Rev4 
Mr. John McKenna or his Assigns 
without Deduction the Sum of £150 
Ster in Dollars at 4/8 each on ac- 
count of Services by him performed 


Professional Vestments 
Clothes and wearing Apparel 
Five Dozen Shirts 

House ffurniture 

Silver of the Altar 


in bringing a number of Loyalists to 
Sir John Johnstone and McLeans 
Corp likewise to enable him to dis- 
charge Sundry Expenses incurred 
by his attending the Expedition 
against Fort Stanwix under the 
Command of Lieutenant Colonel St. 
Leger and this with Acquittance of 
Mr. John McKenna or his Assigns 
shall be a Sufficient Warrant and 
Discharge. 

“By his Excellencies Command 
Given under my Hand at Quebec 
this 26th Day of July 1778. 

“Fred Haldimand 

“E Foy 


“To John Powell Esq. Dept. pay 
“Master General of his Majestys 
“Forces at Quebec.” 


After returning to Ireland, Mc- 
Kenna’s health grew worse, and up 
to the time he decided to petition 
the British government for compen- 
sation as a loyalist (1783), he was 
unable to perform any spiritual 
duties and was living “upon the 
Bounty and kindness of his 
friends.” When the Canadian al- 
lowance stopped in 1779, he was 
penniless. He had lost all he pos- 
sessed, once on the flight to Mon- 
treal, and again at the siege of Fort 
Stanwix. When he made his ap- 
peal in 1783, for financial help, he 
gave a list of these losses: 


Money Lent and Advanced to the Soldiers in their distress while 
at Johnstown 
Costs and Expenses to the Guides and Boatmen in my Escape 
to Canada 
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And your Mem* in like manner states the Losses Sustained by 
him on the Expedition to Fort Stanwix to be as follows: 


Vestments 

Silver of the Altar 

Clothes and Wearing Apparel 
Shirts & Linnen 

Bed & Bedding 


Total Amount of Mem*t property and Effects lost at Johnstown 
and Fort Stanwix Exclusive of his House and Land 


A friend of his family advised 
him to make application to the royal 
commissioners at London who had 
been appointed to judge the cases of 
the loyalists, and he drew up a me- 
morial which was presented to Earl 
Temple (Marquis of Buckingham), 
then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
Temple advised him to go to Lon- 
don to present his petition in per- 
son and this Father McKenna did 
in August, 1783. “Upon presenting 
my credentials,” he writes: 


“I was well received, & must do 
the Ministry that Justice they de- 
serve, in Acknowledging they 
shewed an entire disposition & will- 
ingness to Grant the relief sought 
for, but after some delay, & after 
an Investigation of my Case As it 
Appeared to them had taken place 
—I was at length informed that 
however well founded in Justice my 
Claim seemed; yet without An Au- 
thority or Written Appointment or 
Certificate from your Excellency, 
they were not, nor Cou’d they be 
Justified in Granting me any relief 
touching the Continuation of my 
pay under my aforesaid Appoint- 
ment or otherwise, & that before any 
thing cou’d be done for me upon it, 
I must first apply to your Excel- 


lency for some Authority as a 
Voucher for their Compliance—& 
that, obtained, they wou’d then in- 
stantly and Cheerfully pay to me 
All my Arrears according to it. 
With this answer I was obliged to 
be Content, & am again returned to 
Ireland after incurring an Expense 
I cou’d ill bear, & which but for the 
Aid and Friendship of the per- 
son who had the Goodness to in- 
terfere for me, I shou’d not have 
been at all enabled to have under- 
gone.” 


As a result of his petition, he was 
allowed a pension of £20 a year: 


“This Man was a Roman Catholic 
Missionary & appears to be (as they 
generally are) a Man of low Extrac- 
tion—he was sent over from Ireland 
only two years before the Com- 
mencement of the Troubles & had 
not been there long enough to ac- 
quire much Property . . . He re- 
ceived for some time after he was 
obliged to quit the Province of New 
York £30 a Year for performing the 
Duties of his office in Canada, but 
we do not under all the Circum- 
stances of his Case think ourselves 
justified in recommending a larger 
Allowance than £20 a Year.” 
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In 1785, Father McKenna was 
sufficiently recovered to take up his 
duties and was appointed by Bishop 
Plunket of Meath to the parish of 
Donaghmore and Kilbride. We find 
him mentioned several times in the 
Visitation Records printed in Co- 
gan’s Diocese of Meath (Dublin, 
1863). 

Two years later (1787), Father 
McKenna again presented in per- 
son the case of his losses to the 
royal commissioners and was al- 
lowed an additional annuity of £10, 
and an equal sum to defray the ex- 
pense of his journey to London and 
return: 


“Having lately heard Mr. Mc- 
Kenna’s Case under the Act of Par- 
liament, We find that he has very 
great merit as a Loyalist and well 
deserving of a more liberal Allow- 
ance for Temporary Support than 
was formerly recommended of £20 


per annum. We therefore propose 
that from the 5th of April 1787 an 
addition thereto of £10 per Annum 
shou’d be made to him, and as he 


represents himself to be much Dis- 
tressed on Account of the Expense 
of coming from Ireland to have his 
case heard, We further propose that 
he shou’d be paid the Sum of Ten 
Pounds to defray the same and 
carry him back.” 


Father McKenna died at Donagh- 
more on July 28, 1789. 

Although the McKenna papers in 
the Public Archives of Ottawa, from 
which these excerpts have been 
taken, seem to be complete, there is 
no evidence that his losses were 
ever indemnified by the royal com- 
missioners. Father McKenna’s 
name will not be found in any of 
the numerous volumes on the Loy- 
alists. He suffered, as did so many 
thousands who fled the United 
States for conscience’ sake, from 
the neglect of the British govern- 
ment; for, the pension he received 
was niggardly, compared to the 
thirty millions of dollars paid out 
by the commissioners to American 
Loyalists with social or political in- 
fluence in London. 
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By MARGARET C. MEAGHER 


ee"°HEIR wiseacres have seen the 
electric light in the West and 
are come to worship.” 

This is a quotation from an article 
in a current review on the progres- 
sive Americanization of the Orient 
—a change that may not only abol- 
ish the fez and the turban, substi- 
tuting the black derby and the hard- 
shell straw headgear, but transform 
the lamp-starred dusk of the mosque 
into the raw bedazzlement of many 
American churches. That harshly 
ended rebellion against the anti-fez 
decree may yet be succeeded by an 
uprising against electric lights in 
Moslem mosque and Buddhist tem- 
ple. The devout Mohammedan 


may have to find a new use for his 
prayer-rug—as an eyeshade for ex- 
ample —when sales-pressure and 
persuasive advertising have over- 
come that silent deep disdain of the 
oriental for occidental folkways. 
It seems a paradox that the con- 


temporary revival of interest in 
mysticism, the striving to make 
known the rewards of the mystic 
life even to busy factory operative 
or salesclerk, should synchronize 
with the planting of electric bulbs— 
burbanked bulbs one is tempted to 
call them, so deadly is their effi- 
ciency — charged with eye-piercing 
rays that dart from column and arch 
and shrine. The place to pray, the 
place to meditate, the place to seek 
refuge from the “rush and glare of 
the interminable hours” is preémi- 
nently the church, which should 
afford a grateful contrast to the raw 
light of shops and streets, to the 
theatrical and sentimental illumi- 


nation of the film houses. And 
Catholic churches in America do 
offer isles of peace in the vortex,— 
not seldom of architectural beauty. 
Those in charge, one believes, do 
wish to provide a favoring environ- 
ment where the spirit of reflection, 
of self-examination, of meditation, 
may be fostered. They would have 
the faithful cultivate the inner life, 
and turning away from the peri- 
phery of their quotidian existence, 
seek its abiding Center, the source 
of strength and tranquillity. 

Why then do the churches so of- 
ten take away with one hand what 
they give with the other? Why emu- 
late, according to the parochial 
taste or the exigencies of their finan- 
ces, the lighting systems of the cor- 
ner grocery shop, the neighboring 
film-palace, or adopt the model 4 la 
boudoir? Sometimes on entering a 
church the visitor is greeted by 
stridulous lights in the vestibule, 
the pitch mounts as he enters the 
nave, until C in altissimo is reached 
at the altar. A crescendo indeed! Or, 
it may be, a spotlight, stationed in 
the organ loft, aims a shaft of daz- 
zling white at the tabernacle during 
the Exposition on First Fridays. 
The hand of the destroyer suspends 
in a tastefully decorated shrine an 
unshielded electric bulb to blind 
and baffle the worshiper. Sermons 
are sometimes preached from a pul- 
pit so encircled by high-powered 
lights that the speaker, like Shel- 
ley’s poet, is not only “hidden in the 
light of thought,” but obscured by 
“the exceeding lustre, the intense 
irradiation” around him. 
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The Christmas season has become 
an open one for extravaganzas in 
church lighting. Stars of Bethle- 
hem as a motif should be used spar- 
ingly when charged with eye-sting- 
ing rays. Structural features of a 
church interior may aid the sensi- 
tive visitor in maneuvering to safety 
from one high-powered star, but 
three may mean retreat. (A stout 
gloria umbrella now! But the sug- 
gestion savors of irreverence.) Per- 
haps the decorator had the age-old 
ethnic conflicts in mind, andthought 
it safer to bestow a star each on 
Balthasar and Caspar and Melchior. 
One is reminded here of a certain 
producer’s idea of the rose miracle 
in Liszt’s opera Saint Elizabeth 
when it was presented at the Metro- 
politan Opera House a number of 
years ago. It was evident that he 
regarded a mere apron filled with 
roses as a paltry kind of miracle, 
and so, on cue, garlands of roses 
swung from ceiling and wings, mak- 
ing the saint’s apronful look much 
abashed. 

The purest example of Gothic 
vaulting in New York City, if we 
heed some competent critics, may 
be viewed without painful effort 
only once a twelvemonth. On Good 
Friday at the close of Tenebrz, 
when the lights are turned off for 
a few moments, the fine architec- 
tural lines come to life in the clear 
gray twilight of an afternoon in 
early spring. All the rest of the 
year a coronal of raw lights gird- 
ling each column at eye-level, blinds 
the spectator to the effect of the up- 
ward leap and interlacing of the 
ribs in the crossing, to the velvet 
shadows in the vault that make rich 
contrast with the tints of the clere- 
story windows. Why cannot there 
be at least a qualified return to the 
“dim religious light’—-even in 


churches unprovided with the 
“storied windows richly dight’’? 

This is not, however, a plea for 
candles or oil lamps redivivus as 
general illuminants. It does express 
a fervent wish that those who direct 
the lighting of American Catholic 
churches might give heed to the 
opinion of the metaphysical poet 
John Donne. Three hundred years 
ago he wrote: 


“Churches are best for Prayer that 
have least light, 

To see God only, I goe out of 
sight.” 


Such an environment might nour- 
ish the spirit of recollection, and it 
would also give the altar candles a 
chance to shine again—like the good 
deed in a naughty world. Occasion- 
ally one enters a church that is dim 
and restful. It is just before a serv- 
ice. The sacristan or altar boy 
kindles one by one the tapers to 
soft flame, leading the eye to focus 
on the altar, and heightening the 
half-effaced symbolism of those 
lights. It is a brief, delusive inter- 
lude, for the hand of the destroyer 
is on the switch, ready to open the 
sluice gates of garish, untempered 
light, often as hard as becomes the 
favored child of the machine age. 
The poor candles seem to fight for 
existence, and like the denuded 
ground of the felled forest in Chau- 
cer’s “Knyghte’s Tale,” they are 
“agast of the light.” 

Foreign critics find that the aver- 
age adult American is often adoles- 
cent, even childish. He is deficient 
in the power of reflection and ex- 
hibits the juvenile taste for strong, 
unshielded lights, for loud, ear- 
splitting noises. The failure of the 
Anti-Noise Commission to _ bring 
forth fruit other than a costly vol- 
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ume of scientific analyses of the 
How and the Why and the When 
we suffer, is due in part to the apa- 
thy, if not the antipathy, of the gen- 
eral public. Only the elect few 
really object to noise—and to harsh, 
unchastened light. In the fourth 
book of his De Rerum Natura, Lu- 
cretius writes, “Our eyeballs tend to 
flee the bright, and shun to gaze 
thereon.” The great Epicurean poet 
might edit those lines to-day with 
a footnote excepting Americans. 
There is a temptation to conjecture 
if Moses would have needed veils 
for his radiant horns had Ameri- 
cans been at the foot of the moun- 
tain on a certain memorable occa- 
sion. 

“In the beginning was Rhythm,” 
wrote that master of rhythmic struc- 
ture, Johannes Brahms. Rhythm is 
fundamental to our lives on every 
plane, but modern conditions tend 
to thwart, to defeat some of the 
natural rhythms that have condi- 
tioned and influenced man’s exist- 
ence since his origins. Twilight, 
the ante-lucan hour, as Thomas 
Hardy has called it, that beautiful 
modulation from the major to the 
minor mode, is already being elimi- 
nated from urban life. Criers-up 
of electric lamps and gadgets grow 
shriller each day. The thauma- 
turgic powers of the photo-electric 
eye have just been demonstrated. 
Sensitive to light and darkness, this 
canny “eye”—or is it uncanny?— 
can operate switches through re- 
lays, and automatically flood fac- 
tories, public buildings, and streets 
with light. Twilight will have to 
take sanctuary in rural districts re- 
mote from highways and aviation 
routes with their inquisitional fin- 
gers of giant searchlights. 

The Great White Way can only 
justify its existence by its superla- 


tive whiteness and brightness, but 
is it fitting that the home—or such 
vestigial remains of it as have es- 
caped the disruptive forces of our 
century—should compete with the 
Great White Way? Should there 
not exist a contrasting rhythm be- 
tween the home and the street? An 
alert electric company thinks other- 
wise. “Evening is the time to re- 
lax and enjoy yourself.” This is not 
only a harmless sentiment, it is even 
salutary. One immediately envi- 
sions a grateful contrast to the raw 
light of most public places. “Dim 
lights,” proceeds the advertiser, 
“may seem restful because they 
make you feel like resting. Brightly 
lighted rooms make you want to be 
up and doing.” (A desire intensi- 
fied, no doubt, by that sybaritic 
mode of transportation, the Subway 
express at 6 P. M. And its spacious 
atmosphere of old-world courtesy! ) 
“It is no mere chance that thou- 
sands flock to the Great White Way. 
The lights attract them and make 
them feel keenly alive. You can 
create the same atmosphere at 
home,” etc., etc. More than two 
thousand years ago a Greek poet 
wrote immortal lines on this nat- 
ural rhythm of twilight and evening 
of day and night: 


“All things that morning has scat- 
tered with fingers of gold, 

All things, thou bringest, O Eve- 
ning, at last to the fold.” 


If the fold is to be transformed into 
a miniature great white way, with 
nerve tension unrelaxed, then more 
sanitariums will be needed in our 
fair land. 

News comes out of the labora- 
tories at this moment of an impend- 
ing revolution in lighting systems. 
A new illuminant, combining the 
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prowess of the lion with the suavity 
of the lamb will yield bulbs, we are 
told, of giant strength, but endowed 
with the bland, innocuous gaze of 
a three-months-old babe. Glare is 
eliminated, and all is to be magical 
adaptability and glamorous beauty 
—measured at two thousand lumens 
afoot. This sounds reassuring, but 
nevertheless, there is a_ sinister 
something about that measurement 
—two thousand lumens a foot. If 
one could only be comfortably cer- 
tain that those lumens could be 
shackled and manacled, and that it 
might be made impossible for some 
ambitious specialist in church light- 
ing to unleash them and set them 
coursing through nave and choir 
and sanctuary. 

In the heart of New York City, 


buffeted by resonant waves, by iron 
clangor from elevated trains and 
motor trucks and trolley cars, there 
stands a church, a basilica, where 
through all the week one may “feed 
the soul on darkness”—a diet much 
commended by Wordsworth. It is 
not an unmitigated darkness, but a 
twilight tempered by the silvery 
light that filters down from the 
grisaille circular transoms in the 
aisles, and by sober rays from the 
stained glass windows. The noble 
proportions of the interior, the dig- 
nity and restraint of the accessories, 
the beauty of the canopied altar, 
have charismatic power, like music, 
to soothe sensibilities exacerbated 
by the din without. Here is the 
church “best for Prayer.” Here 
one finds a lost rhythm. 





MODERN “ART” AND EDUCATION 
By BrotTuHer Corne.ivs, F.S.C., M.A. 


ODERN art, in its widest sense, 
means the world’s art from 
the rise of Christianity till now. In 
a more restricted sense it means the 
reaction against academicism by 
realists like Courbet, naturalists like 
Constable and Turner, by Manet, 
Monet, and the other impressionists, 
and lastly by the postimpression- 
ists, cubists, futurists, and expres- 
sionists. Some of the sound and 
generally accepted principles and 
methods of this reaction are the 
application to painting of Newton’s 
discovery of the composition of sun- 
light which led to the glorious works 
of impressionism, better called lumi- 
narism; another trait is the empha- 
sis of some idea or feature of a sub- 
ject both by stressing it and by an 
extreme elimination or subjection 
of the other features; again, a turn- 
ing away from a natural, to a highly 
simplified and conventional form of 
representation; sometimes, exagger- 
ation of proportions to express 
power, as did Michelangelo; or, for 
a similar purpose, the intensifying 
of color; again, the blocking of a 
subject into its principal planes; 
and, sometimes with remarkable ef- 
fect, the exclusive selection of what 
is essential, primitive, or elemental 
-witness Daumier. These various 
means and forms of art, really not 
new except luminarism, have greatly 
enriched art, and luminarism in 
particular has wonderfully ad- 
vanced it. 

But modern art as popularly 
known and spoken of to-day is 
something very different. It is the 
use of one or more of the principles 


or means just enumerated, in a 
spirit bizarre, fantastic, wild, gro- 
tesque, vulgar, or gruesome; utterly 
subjective and disdainful of nature 
and therefore hideously unnatural 
and unbeautiful; sometimes affect- 
edly primitive or savage but in 


reality stolid; sometimes morbid or 
bordering on the insane. 

If keynote quotations were in 
vogue at the head of essays, the fol- 
lowing words of Puck in Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream would fit here: 


“And those things do best please 
me 
That befall preposterously.” 


The nightmare-like productions 
of modern “art” have for the last 
thirty years or more thrust them- 
selves before the world in exhibi- 
tions local, national, and interna- 
tional. They clutter not only our 
art magazines but also many others 
and they revel in the newspapers. 
They hold hands with “jazz” every- 
where and find an especially favor- 
able field in loud advertising be- 
cause they compel attention by the 
inevitable shock they give. All that 
is insolent and baneful enough and 
deserving of far more vigorous pub- 
lic resentment than it has so far en- 
countered; but what is more serious 
is that modern “art” is invading the 
field of public education. 

It has been in the art schools long 
since, but in recent years it has pene- 
trated into the common school and 
has even been placed on the lists 
of university courses which have 
been followed by many teachers. 














These, of course, transmit the teach- 
ing to their pupils in the elementary 
and secondary schools, thus pervert- 
ing the wsthetic sense of the unsus- 
pecting and all-confiding child and 
youth and making it impossible for 
them later to acquire taste and love 
for beauty and the inestimable fac- 
ulty of creating and enjoying it. 
If it happens that a child under such 
training has unusual talent and 
later takes up art as a profession, 
would it be surprising if he became 
another Epstein or Brancusi? 


It is to the point to take a look 
at modern “art” installed at a state 
university. “The professor is ‘a 
new man’”; that is to say, not one 
of the permanent staff. “He is from 
abroad and therefore he must be 
good .. . besides, you ought to see 
the large number that follow his 
courses.” In fact, a gaping and gos- 
siping crowd fills the lecture-room. 
The lecturer saunters in visibly self- 
conscious and self-confident. Of 
course, you must overlook his de- 
fective English grammar and ac- 
cent, and not be surprised at his 
confused diction — “he is from 
abroad; and, you know, art is so 
mysterious.” In one of his dis- 
courses the lecturer says, “Now I 
will show you what a line is. First, 
it must be the separation between 
two planes; second, it must express 
either a concave or a convex sur- 
face”—blessed is the man who is 
not charged with the interpretation 
of this statement. In his lecture on 
volumes the instructor says, “Let us 
assume that I have my head. Well, 
all solids are composed of convex 
or concave surfaces”—it takes only 
a moment’s reflection to test the cor- 
rectness of this statement; as to the 
instructor, he probably thought only 
of his head. 
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Thus the lectures went on—a 
verbose torrent, often confusing, 
sometimes erroneous or meaning- 
less and all confined within the 
narrow range of a few funda- 
mentals of technique—line, plane, 
volume, and their organization in a 
picture; hardly the real Cézanne 
contribution but rather the Cézanne 
vogue poorly presented. The con- 
tent of the lectures as well as the 
ostentatious delivery and the speak- 
er’s repeated urging of the audi- 
ence to ask questions, resembled 
nothing so much as the perform- 
ance of a charlatan. What particu- 
larly made it so were the much-ado- 
about-nothing demonstrations. For 
example, at intervals during his talk 
the lecturer daubed patches of color 
upon a large cardboard suspended 
before the audience until at the end 
of the lecture there was an anomaly 
of many colors blurred together. 
The whole hour was thus spent to 
show “that there is no such thing 
as dirty color.” But the most sen- 
sational element in the course was 
the presentation upon the lecture- 
screen of many examples of modern 
“masters.” It may well be that 
many of them represented an honest 
effort at that organization of planes 
which, according to the lecturer, is 
the be-all and end-all of painting; 
but most of the pictures showed un- 
natural exaggeration and distortion, 
brutal necks and limbs or houses 
all askew, gross malperspective, un- 
intelligible jumble of fragments or 
mere meaningless freakish forms, 
vulgarity, utter indifference to 
beauty—it was abhorrent. Just a 
few of the old masters were repre- 
sented under the claim that great 
geniuses of old did unwittingly 
what modern art has discovered and 
fixed into law. The awkward and 
clumsy human forms of Giotto, for 
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example, were adduced as a fore- 
shadowing of modern art; but the 
real merit of Giotto: his direct sim- 
plicity, his vehement dramatic 
power, his great step forward to nat- 
uralism, the lecturer disdained even 
to mention — and, incidentally, he 
called a Giotto a Gozzoli. 

The “art” course was accom- 
panied by one in modern design 
given by the same instructor and 
followed for the most part by the 
same group, the large majority of 
which were women. They gave the 
impression of being of inferior I. Q. 
which impression was corroborated 
by the meaningless “art” work they 
were executing and the intolerably 
senseless remarks passed about that 
work both among themselves and 
between them and the instructor. 

These modern “art” courses, how- 
ever, had such a fascination for 


those who had registered in them 


that, at the lecturer’s suggestion, 
they were extended even beyond the 
scheduled date and the following 
year he was again installed at the 
same university for another season 
of modern “art.” Just before that 
season began he had been to see the 
American Sculpture Exhibition in 
which, out of some 1,300 pieces, 
scarcely half a dozen were of the 
nightmare kind. Referring to it in 
one of his lectures, he said, “It 
nauseates me . . Oh! oh! that 
sculptor French—he is no good... 
Oh, people simply do not under- 
stand modern aht!” 


Whether the case of that univer- 
sity is typical, the writer is not pre- 
pared to say; but even if it stood 
alone it would be ominous enough. 
Successive exhibits of grammar and 
high school art work held in the 
municipal gallery in the vicinity of 
the said university show only too 


clearly how inevitably and _ thor- 
oughly the teaching absorbed at the 
higher and authoritative source was 
injected into the child-mind. 
Keeping in mind now that edu- 
cation is involved we will weigh the 
value of modern “art” in the words 
of acknowledged leaders of culture, 
some progressive, some conserva- 
tive, some neutral, lest it be inferred 
from the above account that the 
writer is swayed by mere personal 
aversion for the lecturer and his 
subject. To begin with Douglas 
Tilden, whom Lorado Taft in his 
History of American Sculpture calls 
“the foremost sculptor of the West” 
Mr. Tilden, far back when mod- 
ern “art” was only in its dawn, 
sounded the following words of 
warning against the danger of ab- 
straction in art to the exclusion of 
thought: “Do not listen to Whistler 
who said that it is foolish for a pic- 
ture to tell a story. He pointed 
downward; downward, till we reach 
the cubism, futurism, and all the 
triteness of to-day.” Mr. Tilden 
has not changed his opinion. A 
notable recent instance of this being 
his scathing words against the few 
modernistic pieces that found their 
way into the American Sculpture 
Exhibition spoken of above.’ 
Nearly twenty years ago Royal 
Cortissoz, art critic of international 
fame, brought out his book, Art and 
Common Sense in which there is a 
chapter decidedly against the new 
art as it stood then, and against 
Cézanne in particular. Cortissoz 
there strikes at the stupid conten- 
tion that because a new movement 
is ridiculed, it must be good. “It 
is very useless,” he says, “even sub- 
versive of my aim to ridicule mod- 


iManuscript in Mr. Tilden’s possession. 


2See articles in San Francisco dailies, circ. 
July, 1929. 
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ern art because it strengthens the 
argument that all progress has first 
been ridiculed” (p. 129). Van Gogh 
he calls “uncouth, childish, unbal- 
anced.” “Cézanne,” he declares, 
“never mastered a sound technical 
method” (p. 130). In other places 
he scores modern “art” as “incom- 
petent,” “grotesque,” “insolent,” “a 
gospel of stupid license and self- 
assertion,” and says that its various 
phases are united “to turn the 
world up side down.” These things 
were written long ago and modern 
art has had plenty of time to throw 
off its excesses and stand forth with 
only the good qualities it may pos- 
sess, but Cortissoz, in comparatively 
recent writings, for example, Per- 
sonalities in Art, has not changed 
his mind, especially in regard to 
Cézanne, Gauguin, and Van Gogh; 
he there treats each of these in par- 
ticular and at length. And has he 
not to-day the very same grounds 
for judging as he had previously? 
The arrogance of modern “artists” 
and their appeal for sympathy by 
managing to have themselves frozen 
out by acknowledged judges, have 
not abated. Their efforts to “crash 
the gates” of the Metropolitan Gal- 
lery in New York had been steadily 
resisted, and then, what is virtually 
a Salle des Refusés was established 
in the Heckscher Building on Fifth 
Avenue and in its first exhibit the 
modern pioneers, Cézanne, Gauguin, 
Van Gogh, and Seurat were the 
whole show. In so far as these men 
may have been sincere experiment- 
ers and seekers after new and bet- 
ter technique we do not refer to 
them, but we do allude to those er- 
ratic elements in their art enumer- 
ated in the definition of modern 
“art” we have given; also to the 
fact that some of them make tech- 
nique the whole of art; and most of 


all to the host of their stupid fol- 
lowers. 

Another leading thinker and crit- 
ic of our times, Professor C. H. 
Grandgent of Harvard, writes in 
Old and New: “At what previous 
age in the history of mankind has 
there been such a cult of the absurd 
as we see to-day? In art, literature 
... the charlatan is sure of a con- 
gregation provided his antics be 
sufficiently startling and grotesque” 
(p. 101). Again: “To paint ade- 
quately is to be submerged in the 
crowd; to paint better than anyone 
ever painted before is impossible; 
the only possibility of attracting 
notice lies in painting worse than 
anyone ever painted before. Hence 
the postimpressionists, the cubists, 
the futurists, the vorticists” (pp. 14, 
15). Among others Professor Grand- 
gent quotes Frederick Harrison: 
“The new craze under which we are 
now suffering is the Cult of the 
Foul . . . worship or admiration of 
the Ugly, the Nasty, the Brutal” (p. 
105). 

The words of Frank O. Salisbury 
given in the Literary Digest, No- 
vember 2, 1929, sound the value of 
modern “art” in terms of prices 
and reveal the mental confusion of 
artists and critics regarding art 
values. Mr. Salisbury is an Eng- 
lish art dealer. He remarks: “At 
Christie’s alone $750,000.00 have 
been spent on old masters since the 
beginning of the year and in the 
same time little or nothing on mod- 
ern masters.” We here recall the 
audacious prices we have seen af- 
fixed to some pieces of unspeakably 
puerile and wretched modern “art” 
in certain hotel galleries; this may 
be due to the fact that such works 
are actually purchased here and 
there by the ignorant rich who con- 
found art with fashion and pretend 
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to “know what they like.” Mr. Sal- 
isbury says further: “The art crit- 
ics consciously or unconsciously 
have discredited modern art at home 
and abroad. They disagree among 
themselves as to what is good and 
bad art. They use the same set of 
terms in praise of a world-accepted 
masterpiece as they lavish upon the 
latest modern monstrosity. Con- 
fused and confounded in their judg- 
ment, artists look on amazed and 
often themselves become mesmer- 
ized.” 

Exceedingly tolerant and sympa- 
thetic towards all new art move- 
ments is Duncan Phillips, editor of 
the new periodical Art and Under- 
standing.* In the November, 1929, 


number he says: “Analyze the vari- 
ous new art movements since 
cubism and their causes are found 
to be not excess of egotism but ex- 
asperated lack of self-esteem and 


self-reliance combined with a des- 
perate desire to be noticed, if not 
individually then collectively, either 
as subjects for the research of psy- 
chology and other sciences, or timely 
and topical modes of new design 
for a new age. In short, the artists 
are anxious to be found on the band- 
wagon of modernity as it parades 
the town, to get into the picture as 
an association of craftsmen since 
uniquely sensitive individuals are 
out of fashion.” Even if we give 
this passage a sympathetic interpre- 
tation it is hardly creditable. Else- 
where in the same issue Mr. Phillips 
would have us see health, growth 
and progress in modern art; at the 
same time he himself points out 
that certain forms of it are already 
dead or dying and are being suc- 
ceeded by others that are no better. 
“There is no need,” he says, “to 


sPublished at 1218 Connecticut Avenue, 


Washington, D. C. 


write of Futurism, Dadaism, Vor- 
ticism. They are gone and almost 
forgotten. The latest thing is Sur- 
Réalisme (super-realism) starting 
with Chirico’s nightmares. ...” But 
while thus admitting the very fact 
of disintegration and in other places 
showing how every one of these 
moderns wants to be absolutely 
himself and disdains nature and 
tradition, Mr. Phillips asserts that 
modern art is advancing towards 
unity and permanence. But we ask, 
How can this wild and utterly indi- 
vidualistic expressionism ever ar- 
rive at unity? How can it be, as 
Mr. Phillips predicts, that “there 
will come out of this clash of dif- 
ferences a new age and a new art 
rich and strong on the blend of op- 
posites,” since these opposites have 
absolutely no common ground on 
which to stand? Instead of hoping 
for unity and progress among mod- 
ern “artists” we may rather expect 
that their attitude toward one an- 
other and toward the world will 
continue to be that of Mr. Phillips’ 
Quaker to his fellow Quaker: 
“Everybody seems queer except me 
and thee, and sometimes even thee 
seems a little queer.” 

Another authority, an art histo- 
rian and professedly, as well as ac- 
tually, neutral, is Joseph Pijoan. In 
his excellent History of Art (IIL. p. 
538), he says: “Modern art started 
with Cézanne, a recluse (further in- 
vestigation shows that this means 
a misanthrope to a great extent), 
Gauguin, a savage, and Van Gogh, 
a lunatic and suicide”—in a word, 
all three were abnormal; and these 
three names are among the fore- 
most of the pioneers of modern 
“art.” Another leader is Pieasso 
who with Braque developed cubism. 
Pijoan charges him with incon- 
sistency because he has thrown him- 
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self with extreme intensity into the 
most opposite art creeds and forms 
of expression; but his friends call 
that proteanism and _ versatility. 
Something of the true character of 
Picasso and of his art is disclosed 
in the fact that the Soviets have wel- 
comed and subsidized him. “They 
saw the importance of cubism, ex- 
pressionism, and futurism,” says 
Pijoan, “and are perhaps the only 
people who have officially adopted 
the new art for government propa- 
ganda, education, and esthetic relax- 
ation” (p. 547). To the Futurists, 
led by Marinetti, Carra, Severini, 
and Boccioni, is ascribed the rabid 
ery: “Let us be crazy; let us shun 
wisdom as a stagnant pool” (p. 
546). They raged against the tra- 
ditional respect for the glorious ac- 
complishments of the past; but now, 
as we have seen, they are them- 
selves almost forgotten. As for 
Matisse, who, with Derain, is con- 
sidered the founder of expression- 
ism, although it must be admitted 
that he is gifted with a keen sense 
for the decorative pattern and with 
a genius for deliberate childishness 
in his forms and arrangements, yet 
his intelligence seems to stop there. 
“He makes us fear,” says Pijoan, 
“that European art will become a 
pure combination of spots of color 
in the manner of Oriental rugs.” 
The low mental caliber of the host 
of followers of the leaders we have 
mentioned can be perhaps best 
judged from a book that has been 
advertised as the most complete and 
authoritative up-to-date work of its 
kind; namely, Die Kunst des 20sten 
Jahrhunderts (The Art of the 20th 
Century), by Carl Einstein, which 
contains several hundred whole- 
page reproductions of the works of 
contemporary modern artists. One 
can hardly believe one’s eyes when 


one sees this volume actually incor- 
porated into that otherwise so se- 
lective and truly remarkable series 
of the “Propylaean Art History.’* 
Book reviewers, though intending to 
praise it, have unwittingly contra- 
dicted themselves; witness_the re- 
view in the July, 1929, issue of Books 
Abroad.’ Desirous to know what 
men of high position in the art 
world think of the volume, the 
writer made inquiries as occasion 
offered. Oliver Washburn, Profes- 
sor of the history of art at the Uni- 
versity of California, replied as fol- 
lows (the quotation is made from 
his letter with his permission): “I 
have much the same reaction as you 
to Einstein’s book partly because 
of the vulgarity of the art it often 
presents and partly because of the 
combined turgidity and mysticism 
of the text.” And we may add that 
the human figures represented in 
the volume are generally as stupid 
as they are vulgar; and if blocked, 
they are blockheads intellectually 
as well as in form. 

Revolting and depressing are the 
stolid figures of Diego Rivera of 
Mexico and the similar (only far 
worse) ones now found in only too 
many of our own public buildings 
— stores, restaurants, commercial 
structures, etc. As to Rivera’s work 
in particular, the stolidity of many 
of his figures and the brutality of 
others are not due to his personality 
or interpretation but rather to the 
character of the Mexican Indians 
and the terrible Bolshevist troops, 
etc., that have largely been his sub- 
jects. He is, without doubt, a 
powerful artist who depicts life as 
he sees it with extraordinary real- 
istic truth and force and it is not 
without good reason that he has 


4Berlin: Propylaean-Verlag, 1928. 
5Published by the University of Oklahoma. 
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been invited to San Francisco where, 
in preference to local artists, he is 
painting a mural in the Stock Ex- 
change building. Rivera is not bi- 
zarre, not fantastic, not cubist nor 
futurist; but there is in his work a 
strong primitivism, something like 
that of Gauguin but more sincere 
and powerful. It is unfortunate 
that his field of labor has been so 
much among ungainly subjects es- 
pecially as he apparently lacks the 
inspiration and elevation of mind 
that would enable him to idealize 
somewhat or at least to select and 
emphasize the better characteristics 
of the people he paints—as, for ex- 
ample, Remington and Grace Hud- 
son in their Indian subjects—and 
thus help those people to rise to 
higher and nobler ideals. But most 
unfortunate is the fact that a host 
of unintellectual modernists me- 
chanically imitate him, gruesomely 


distorting his primitive, stolid, and 


brutal figures. Rivera is at least 
true to nature and life and remark- 
ably so, but these modernists for 
the most part lack his industry and 
perseverance to sketch continually 
from nature and life or become de- 
liberately unnatural — and their 
baneful spirit and methods are in- 
festing the schools. 

Some seven or eight years ago 
Walter Pach gave propaganda lec- 
tures on modern “art” in this coun- 
try and one course, at least, was at 
a prominent state university. He 
had much to say at first hand of the 
pioneers of this movement for he 
had evidently associated with them 
in Europe. But despite all his ef- 
forts to throw his phlegmatic tem- 
perament into the subject, the lec- 
tures were not at all convincing. 
Nor did his screen illustrations help 
the matter, least of all those from 
the art of African savages. One 


day after the lecture the writer was 
invited to accompany a group of 
artists and art teachers to the house 
where Mr. Pach was staying in or- 
der to view some of his own at- 
tempts at modern art. The effect 
was a shock—it seemed almosi in- 
credible that a so-called “art” that 
had nothing left but subjectless and 
reckless technique gone to seed, 
should actually be the subject of a 
lecture course at a big state uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Pach is the translator into 
English of Elie Faure’s five-volume 
History of Art, a work, by the way, 
that is as prejudiced and false in 
its interpretation of the art of Cath- 
olic times as it is polished and 
florid in its language. But M. Faure 
has also written a monograph on 
Cézanne* and it is of Cézanne that 
we must treat here somewhat more 
in particular, because through him 
modern “art” received its impetus 
and his name has been sounded 
more perhaps than that of any other 
modern. Faure lauds Cézanne, cred- 
iting him with the power of ex- 
tracting mentally the elemental es- 
sence of things and painting it with 
tremendous force. But when one 
closely examines Cézanne’s work 
one is forced to conclude that it is 
rather the keen imagination and 
philosophic tendency of Faure that 
projects this genius for metaphys- 
ical elemental synthesis into Cé- 
zanne. If Cézanne really possessed 
this power how is it that Willard 
Wright, who exalts him as having 
reached a perfection that it is im- 
possible to surpass and who dis- 
cusses his various merits in partic- 
ular and at length, has nothing to 
say about this elemental synthesis 
except to call attention briefly to 
the extraordinary vital quality that 

6Paris: Georges Crés et Cie. n.d. 
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Cézanne incidentally attained by his 
impressionistic-cubistic method. 
The painter himself did not claim to 
be able to read and express the inner 
nature and character of things. His 
own words spoken at the end of his 
life and preserved for us by Maurice 
Denis, sum up his ambition as a 
painter: “J’ai voulu faire de l’im- 
pressionisme quelque chose de dur- 
able comme Tart des musées.” “I 
have wanted to make of impression- 
ism something durable like the art 
of the museums.’ His reduction 
of any subject to sphere, cone and 
cylinder or the mechanical organi- 
zation of the planes that simplify 
the subject, or his admiration and 
ambition for the grandeur and vi- 
tality of the old masters is some- 
thing very different from what 
Faure has in mind. There is, in- 
deed, in Cézanne’s work a brutal 
vigor, a massive coarseness, the nat- 
ural outcome of his temperament, 
a temperament akin to that of the 
rude Courbet at the mention of 
whose name, as Faure tells us, Cé- 
zanne always took off his hat; a 
temperament that Faure himself 
describes as “effarouché, maniaque, 
susceptible.”* This disposition lends 
power to Cézanne’s work and this 
power appearing in his application 
of impressionism to express solidity 
and volume-organization is prob- 
ably the foundation on which Faure 
bases his interpretation. 

Ambroise Vollard, art dealer in 
Paris, went to seek out and study 
Cézanne in his haunts in Provence. 
He humored the eccentric painter, 
made his work known, wrote his 
biography and, apparently, capital- 
ized his name. He has been called 
Cézanne’s Boswell. But that is ri- 
diculous for there is scarcely a par- 
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allel either between Cézanne and 
Doctor Johnson or between Vollard 
and Boswell. True, the former were 
both very eccentric but their eccen- 
tricity was of a totally different 


stamp. In Johnson it added an 
amusing mannerism to his marvelous 
gift as a conversationalist; in Cé- 
zanne it was the ferocity of a misan- 
thrope, the manner, as Faure puts 
it, “d’un vieillard bizarre, auz al- 
lures méfiantes et pourchassées, qui 
n’entrouvrait sa porte que pour la 
renfermer aussitét si le visage du 
visiteur ne lui plaisait pas du prem- 
ier coup’’—“of a bizarre old man of 
mistrustful, hunted mien, who 
opened his door only to close it 
again immediately if the visitor did 
not please him at first glance.”* But 
when it comes to intelligence and to 
mastery of their respective fields 
there is no comparison even when 
we fully admit Cézanne’s logic of 
plane and volume arrangements, 
his use of impressionism to produce 
bulk and massiveness, the rich and 
deep color of his still lives, and his 
accidental successes that are both 
sane and strong, such as “The 
Stockade,” “La Montagne Victoire,” 
and some of his self-portraits. And 
in the field of criticism, nowhere, 
certainly, can there be found against 
Johnson’s works, although they are 
admittedly not of the highest rank, 
anything like the array of verdicts 
against Cézanne charging him with 
stupidity, lack of the merest funda- 
mentals, etc., such as fill the last 
twenty pages or more of Vollard’s 
Paul Cézanne.° Why did Vollard 
collect and publish all these rude 
and bitter criticisms and incorpo- 
rate into his book so many other ad- 
verse incidents against his hero? 
Was it to make capital of the sensa- 


elbid., p. 31, 
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tion that these things aroused? In- 
deed it looks very much as if Vol- 
lard exploited his hero; whereas 
Boswell glorified Doctor Johnson in 
one of the most famous biographies 
of all time. 

It is not against Cézanne as a true 
progressive, not because of his long 
and heroic devotion to the realiza- 
tion of a new and valuable principle 
and least of all because of that Cath- 
olic spirit in him which was the 
basis of that “ordre qu’exigeait son 
dame latin’”—‘“order that his Latin 
spirit demanded”—as Faure says," 
that such a flood of adverse criti- 
cism has overwhelmed him; it is 
because of those other elements in 
his work that led to the “night- 
mares” of to-day. In Cézanne, as 
art historians tell us, are contained 
in germ all the features of modern 
art: distortion, cubism, indifference 


to subject, brutal feeling; and by 
further derivation, the bizarre and 
the extreme-subjective and unnat- 


ural. Other and later leaders of the 
new “art” carried these undesirable 
traits to greater extremes: Picasso 
and Braque in cubism, Gauguin in 
a repulsive savagery, Matisse in the 
bizarre pattern, Utrillo in distor- 
tions as a drunken man might see 
them; Brancusi and Belling in pre- 
tended abstractions of objects, espe- 
cially the human body, into geo- 
metric forms that look like machine 
parts! 

Modern “art” is vehemently anti- 
dogmatic and extremely individual- 
istic. It is designedly and boastfully 
so and takes this characterization as 
the highest praise. It is a protest, a 
revolt against the venerable and 
long-accepted verdict of the great 
artists and schools of the past. Of 
course, it will not do to follow 
dry rules and lifeless traditions in 


11Cézanne, p. 38. 
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a mechanical manner—there must 
be constant progress and therefore 
a certain amount of independence 
and self-expression. But modern 
“art” has gone far beyond that. It 
has cast aside the eternal and im- 
mutable principles of true zsthet- 
ics. In other words, it is robbing 
the world of artistic beauty and try- 
ing to force upon it its nightmares 
instead. It gives not characteriza- 
tion, but caricature; one of its own 
leaders, Gauguin, has said: “All art 
is caricature.”** There is an arbi- 
trary dogmatism, unsubstantiated 
and without authority, to which it 
is neither obligatory nor safe to sub- 
mit. But there is also a well-found- 
ed dogmatism, rich in time, experi- 
ence and fruit—crowned, in fact, 
with the masterpieces of the cen- 
turies. All its wisdom, teaching and 
tradition modern “art” is throwing 
on the scrapheap as far as it can. 
We venture to say that Oscar Hagen 
in his book, Art Epochs and Their 
Leaders, falls short in his endeavor 
to prove his thesis; namely, that 
modern art is but the culmination 
of all the art of the past. As we 
have already noted, all earnest 
thinkers are resenting the arrogance 
of modern “art” and its contempt 
for a noble past; and so is the pub- 
lic in general. Indications of the 
popular resentment are seen in 
such articles as “Who’s Loony now 
in Art?” (Literary Digest, Sept. 7, 
1929) and in such remarks as were 
made by the common people when 
they saw the gruesome Epstein stat- 
uary set up in London last year. 
Similar remarks are heard from all 
classes whenever modern “art” is to 
be seen. 

It has been said that true art is 
necessarily a reflection of the times 
and that in our day only a “jazz-art” 
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can be true because it alone can ex- 
press the mad “jazz-spirit” that pre- 
vails. This statement is subtle. It 
contains ambiguity in the premises 
and hence there is ambiguity in the 
conclusion. It can be taken to 
mean that only a crazy man can ex- 
press what goes on in the mind of 
a crazy man; but evidently those 
who make the statement do not 
want their “jazz-art” from a crazy 
man. Therefore they should be 
glad to accept an art language that 
is sane. There have been other wild 
periods in the world’s history; the 
French Revolution, the voluptuous 
aristocratic revelry that preceded it, 
and the eighteenth century period 
of profligacy were more wanton 
than is our day, and yet art did not 
express them in graphic nightmares 
but in works like those of Goya and 
David, of Watteau and Fragonard, 
and of Hogarth. 

Modern “art,” despite the fact 
that some Catholic churches have 
been erected in its taste, notably in 
Germany, is extremely un-Catholic. 
This is seen in its Bolshevistic spirit 
and adoption, in its negation and 
contempt for the glorious art ac- 
complishments of the past, the most 
and best of which are Catholic, and 
in its utter individualism and sub- 
jectivism so extreme that no com- 
mon ground is left, that is to say, 


no common set of symbols by means 
of which men can recognize and so- 
cially understand and appreciate 
art. These two last named traits 
are particularly out of harmony 
with the Catholic world which pos- 
sesses of all social organizations in 
history the greatest unity and uni- 
versality and hence the deepest so- 
cial life. Every typical work of 
modern “art,” on the contrary, is a 
thing so strange, so esoteric and iso- 
lated socially, so aloof from and un- 
related to the general aspirations 
and convictions of mankind, as to 
be harmful, rather than helpful as a 
social bond. 

And this modern “art” is invad- 
ing education; has, in fact, pene- 
trated into it and perhaps deeper 
than the people are aware, and has 
begun to affect even some of our 
Catholic schools. Why then should 
not Catholics protest? especially 
when they consider that they are 
actually paying taxes for the schools 
in which such “art” is being taught 
and that many Catholics are sending 
their children to these schools. And 
why should they not oppose the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Education 
Board which might at any time ex- 
tend the teaching of modern “art” 
to every state school and perhaps 
to every Catholic school in the 
land? 





THE AMAZING PSALMANAZAR 


By Mary FRANCES BURKE 


SALMANAZAR, the Formosan, 
was the greatest fraud of the 
eighteenth century. He was the 
most outrageous imposter in an era 
notorious for impostures. But Hor- 
ace Walpole called him a greater 
genius than Chatterton, and Dr. 
Johnson said he was the best man 
he had ever known. 

What posterity knows of the life 
and deeds of the extraordinary man 
who called himself George Psal- 
manazar is precisely what he him- 
self wanted known. His own mem- 
oirs are practically the only source 
of information regarding him. Since 
his death in 1763, no one has ever 
been able to “solve satisfactorily 
some of the mysteries which sur- 
rounded him in his lifetime. 

The strange name of Psalmana- 
zar was admittedly an assumed one. 
His real name is not known, nor the 
place of his birth, though from 
hints dropped in his memoirs it is 
evident that he was born some- 
where in the south of France, prob- 
ably in about 1680. He describes 
his education, and the reader can 
gather the impression of his being, 
even as a child, a combination of 
prodigious brilliance and prodigious 
laziness. He acquired a superficial 
acquaintance with philosophy, and 
a smattering of several sciences. 
For languages he had a natural apti- 
tude. 

He first went to Avignon as a tu- 
tor. Here he relates how the moth- 
er of one of his pupils fell in love 
with him, and discharged him when 
he did not respond. Throughout 
the memoirs it is noticeable that 


Psalmanazar, while professing to 
have had little interest in women 
himself, is anxious to show that he 
was not unattractive to them. 

Having lost his position as tutor, 
and being unwilling as well as un- 
fitted to follow any other profes- 
sion, he hit upon a most astonish- 
ing plan. It was a means of gain- 
ing not only money, which he cer- 
tainly needed, but what is quite as 
necessary to men of Psalmanazar’s 
temperament,—admiration. In this 
inordinate craving for admiration 
lies the probable explanation of 
Psalmanazar’s whole life. He was 
not great enough to do anything 
truly admirable and he knew it, but 
he devoted all his talents, which 
might have been put to a better use, 
toward fooling the world into pay- 
ing him undeserved homage. 

At that time pilgrims with gown 
and staff, making penitential jour- 
neys to Rome or other holy places, 
were no uncommon sight on the 
highroads of Europe. They were al- 
ways treated respectfully and, when- 
ever they asked it, were given alms. 
Psalmanazar’s plan was to pose as 
a pilgrim. Accordingly he applied 
for and obtained the required pass, 
claiming to be an Irish pilgrim. 
Why Irish, it is difficult to say, for 
this meant speaking to the author- 
ities in a language not his own, 
when he might just as well have 
given his true nationality, but with 
Psalmanazar the truth was never 
used unless everything else failed. 
Next he had to obtain a pilgrim’s 
garb, which he did in the following 
original manner: 
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“I was not in a position to pur- 
chase one, though it consisted only 
of a long staff and a short leathern 
cloak. However I had observed 
such a one in a chapel dedicated to 
a miraculous saint, which had been 
set there by some wandering pilgrim 
come to the end of his journey. 
The chapel was never without a 
number of devotees, but this did not 
deter me from venturing in, and 
taking both staff and cloak away at 
noonday. I escaped without in- 
quiry and carried it off unmolested, 
and made what haste I could to 
some private corner, where I threw 
the cloak over my shoulders and 
walked with a sanctified gravity 
with the staff in my hand, till I was 
got out of the city.” 


He was at this time hardly sixteen 
years old. 
After traveling extensively in this 


way through France, Brabant, Hol- 
land and Flanders, and making out 
very well financially, for many were 
touched by the young pilgrim’s air 
of innocence and piety, he amused 
himself by inventing an alphabet 
and a language which he pretended 
were Japanese. He forged a pass, 
and changed from an Irishman to a 
Japanese converted, by Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, to Christianity. 

After many adventures, he was 
persuaded, having rejected his pil- 
grim garb, to join the army of the 
Elector of Cologne. By this time 
he had decided that he would be 
more interesting as an unconverted 
Japanese. He gave his name as 
“Salmanazar,” which he later al- 
tered “to make it different from the 
Book of Kings.” He impressed his 
fellow soldiers in the garrison at 
Sluys by worshiping the sun and 
moon as conspicuously as possible, 
and by poring over a little book he 


had made himself in his invented 
language. Several of the soldiers 
attempted to convert him from this 
dark paganism, but without avail. 

Eventually he was invited to dine 
with Colonel George Lauder in 
charge of a Scotch regiment at 
Sluys. There he met Mr. Innes, the 
chaplain of the regiment, a man 
who was to have a greater influence 
on Psalmanazar’s life than either 
could have suspected at the time. 
Innes invited him to his lodgings to 
discuss religion. There is no doubt 
but what the chaplain guessed from 
the first that his proselyte was no 
pagan, but being utterly unscrupu- 
lous he saw how such a “conver- 
sion,” even though faked, could be 
used to ingratiate himself with the 
Bishop of London. After a num- 
ber of conversations, Psalmanazar 
professed to be convinced of the er- 
rors of paganism, and the ceremony 
of baptism was performed. Short- 
ly after the Bishop of London, hav- 
ing been duly informed of the event 
by Innes, sent for him and his con- 
vert to come to England. At Innes’ 
suggestion, Psalmanazar had mean- 
while changed his native land once 
more, this time to Formosa, as Ja- 
pan might have been too well 
known in England. 

Shortly after his arrival in Eng- 
land, and again at the instigation of 
the Rev. Mr. Innes, he commenced 
to write his famous History of For- 
mosa. This extraordinary book, 
written in less than two months by 
a boy of twenty, remains one of the 
greatest literary frauds ever known. 

Previous to the writing of the 
book, Innes had tested his pupil’s 
mastery of “Formosan” by requiring 
him to translate a passage from 
Cicero into that language. Psal- 
manazar did so readily, but when 
his mentor removed the first trans- 
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lation and asked him to do it again, 
the second attempt was very differ- 
ent. Innes was not going to risk 
possible suspicion through any such 
slips, and accordingly before the 
book was written he saw to it that 
his protégé was letter perfect in the 
tongue he had invented. Innes also 
lent him Varenius’ Description of 
Japan and Candidius’ Account of 
the Island of Formosa. These were 
about the only books known in 
England on the subject, for at that 
time the Orient seemed far more re- 
mote and inaccessible to Europeans 
than the South Pole does to us to- 
day. Unless one knows this, one will 
be at a loss to understand how in- 
telligent men could have been tak- 
en in by Psalmanazar’s wildly im- 
aginative tales. 

The full title of the book, as it ap- 
pears on the title page of the first 
edition, is this: 


“An Historic and Geographic De- 
scription of Formosa—an Island 
subject to the Emperor of Japan. 
Giving an Account of the Religion, 
Customs, Manners, etc., of the In- 
habitants. Together with a Rela- 
tion of what happened to the Au- 
thor in his Travels, particularly his 
Conferences with the Jesuits and 
others in several Parts of Europe. 
Also the History and Reasons of his 
Conversion to Christianity with his 
Objections against it and their An- 
swers. By George Psalmanazar, a 
Native of the said Island, now in 
London.” 


The book was originally written in 
Latin and later was translated into 
English by a man named Oswald. 
The first edition appeared in 1704 
and was enthusiastically received. 
Ever since his arrival in London, 
Psalmanazar had been, in his own 


words, “cried up for a prodigy by 
all the newspapers,” and the publi- 
cation of the book had been awaited 
with the greatest interest. 

The young author’s aim had been 
to produce an account of Formosa 
which should be different from any 
previous accounts. He made liars 
of other historians whenever pos- 
sible by giving the facts as exactly 
the opposite to those they had stat- 
ed. But in at least one instance he 
became an unwitting prophet, as 
when he states that the island of 
Formosa belonged to Japan. At 
that time it belonged to China, but 
in recent times it has actually been 
ceded to Japan. 

The first part of the book is an 
account of the author’s life. Up to 
the age of nineteen he had lived 
peacefully with his beloved father 
in Formosa. But his tutor, who it 
appeared, was a Jesuit in disguise, 
lured him away from home. They 
stole off together at night taking 
“besides other necessaries for our 
journey, twenty-five pound weight 
in gold, partly in money and partly 
in utensils,—viz., one piece of coined 
gold called Rockmo weighing eight 
pounds, three Copans whereof each 
piece weighs one pound, and four- 
teen pound weight of gold in uten- 
sils such as pots, plates, etc., besides 
which there was in silver and steel 
money to the value of six hundred 
crowns or thereabouts.” Evidently 
unimpeded by the weight and bulk 
of this “necessary” luggage, they 
boarded a ship, and eventually ar- 
rived in France. Here, he says, the 
Jesuits tried to convert him, but he 
stanchly held out against their ar- 
guments. He joined a Dutch regi- 
ment in which the soldiers tried in 
turn to convert him to Lutheranism 
and to Calvinism, but still he held 
out, until as he says, “it pleased 
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God to provide for me such a judi- 
cious and honest guide as was very 
successful in all things relating to 
my conversion.” This honest guide 
was, of course, Innes, who very 
probably supervised the writing of 
this little eulogy. That Innes was 
in fact an unscrupulous scoundrel 
is evidenced by his conduct, when 
in 1728, many years later, a friend 
named Dr. Campbell left a manu- 
script in his care which he pub- 
lished under his own name. Camp- 
bell forced him to make a public 
apology and disclaimer of author- 
ship, and Innes then retired to a 
good living in Essex which he had 
fortunately secured beforehand. 

The next section of the book is 
entitled “Grounds of the Author’s 
Conversion.” It occupies one hun- 
dred and seventeen pages and is ex- 
tremely uninteresting. Psalmana- 
zar is only readable, except for his 
memoirs, when he is lying. These 
definitions, axioms, and proposi- 
tions, probably copied from some 
contemporary book of theology, 
are unrelieved by any characteristic 
flights of imagination. 

The third section, the history of 
Formosa, contains some of Psal- 
manazar’s most outrageous lies, and 
is therefore a sample of his best 
writing. On the strength of it M. 
Abel Chevally calls him the first 
English novelist, “C’est du bon ro- 
man d’aventure a la Defoe quinze 
ans avant Robinson Crusoe.” An 
example of Psalmanazar as an his- 
torian is this incident concerning 
“Meryandanoo, Emperor of Japan.” 
This monarch, it seems, wished to 
conquer Formosa without blood- 
shed. So he devised an interesting 
plan. He “counterfeited himself to 
be sick,” and after many sacrifices 
had been offered to the Japanese 
gods for his recovery, he sent a let- 


ter asking the King of Formosa for 
permission to offer sacrifice to the 
Formosan gods, as his own seemed 
unresponsive. The Formosan king, 
flattered and quite unsuspecting, 
readily granted the permission. 
Whereupon, says, Psalmanazar, 


“Meryandanoo presently com- 
manded a great army to be made 
ready, and ordered the soldiers to 
be put in great litters and carried 
by two elephants, which will hold 
thirty or forty men, and to prevent 
any suspicion by the Formosans, 
they placed oxen or rams to be seen 
at the windows of the litters. Thus 
he covertly conveyed a numerous 
army into the Isle Formosa with 
many of the nobility of his court, 
under the religious pretext of offer- 
ing sacrifice for the recovery of his 
health, but really with a design to 
conquer the country. 

“The numerous chariots were 
divided into three parts, the great- 
est of which was sent to the capital 
city, Xternesta, and the two other 
parts into two other cities called 
Bigno and Khadzey; and at a cer- 
tain hour appointed, the chariots 
were opened in all the three cities, 
and the soldiers came out with 
sword in hand, threatening pres- 
ent death to the King and all the 
inhabitants of the city, unless they 
would submit themselves to be gov- 
erned by the Emperor of Japan.” 


This is pretty clear and forceful 
writing, though of course reminis- 
cent of the wooden horse and the 
conquest of Troy. 

In the account of the religion of 
the Formosans, Psalmanazar dwells 
with particular relish on the human 
sacrifices which figured in their 
ceremonies. Always generous in 
numerical details, he has his coun- 
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trymen sacrificing eighteen thou- 
sand children a year. When excep- 
tion was later taken to this state- 
ment on the ground that so vast a 
number drawn out every year would 
soon unpeople a country, the re- 
sourceful Psalmanazar replied, 
“Yes, with you it would, but in my 
country the poorest men have two 
or three wives each, and the nobles 
twelve or fifteen.” Cannibalism 
also was customary, it appeared, 
and the priests frequently ate the 
bodies of the victims. “Myself,” 
says the author, “I think it no sin 
to eat human flesh, but I must own 
it is a little unmannerly.” 

The men of Formosa, he says, are 
very fair, though the countrymen 
and servants are much “tawned” 
by the heat. The rich men live un- 
derground in places that are very 
cold. He had found it necessary to 
include this explanation, for little 
as the English knew of the Orient, 
they had been somewhat surprised 
at the blondness of the supposed 
Formosan. 

He describes with painstaking 
detail the dress of the Formosan 
king and queen, of their sons and 
daughters, of the viceroy, the vice- 
roy’s wife, of noblemen and their 
wives, of the chief general, of citi- 
zens, of country people, of virgins, 
of brides, of married women and 
widows. Each of these wear a dif- 
ferent and distinctive costume, and 
each is described from head to foot. 

Next he recounts the diseases to 
which Formosans are subject. An 
interesting one is called “chat- 
tarsko.” Its victims are girls of 
eighteen or twenty, and the symp- 
toms are “melancholy and appetite 
to nothing except matrimony.” For 
this, he says, there is no remedy 
but marriage. Evidently this is 


one of his rare essays at humor. 
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The animals assigned to the is- 
land are numerous and terrible. 
For some reason he omits the kan- 
garoo and the polar bear. Perhaps 
he had never heard of them. At 
any rate he includes practically all 
the others. Lions, boars, wolves, 
leopards, apes, tigers, crocodiles, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, camels and 
sea-horses are among those he men- 
tions! 

Then follows a brief exposition of 
the “Formosan language.” This 
had been developed and improved 
since the time it was first invented 
when Psalmanazar was an Irish 
pilgrim. There were twenty letters 
in the alphabet, and the words 
were read from right to left. He 
gives the Lord’s Prayer, the Apos- 
tles’ Creed and the Ten Command- 
ments in English, with an inter- 
linear translation into Formosan, 
and adds gratuitously a list of mis- 
cellaneous words with their For- 
mosan equivalent. Thus, Woman 
—“Bajane,” Man—‘“Banojo,” City 
—“Tillo,” Water —“Ouillo.” Psal- 
manazar, never lacking in _ thor- 
oughness, includes even Formosan 
grammar and rules of pronuncia- 
tion. This remarkable feat must 
make the reader wonder whether, 
before or since, in the history of 
the world, so much time, patience 
and painstaking care was ever ex- 
pended on an undertaking so utter- 
ly useless. 

Such was the History of Formosa. 
For the first edition Psalmanazar 
received ten guineas, together with 
generous donations from a few pa- 
trons to whom he presented copies. 
Its popularity was so great that he 
was persuaded to bring out a second 
edition, in which he added details 
about cannibalism and other mat- 
ters which had seemed to particu- 
larly interest his readers. He modi- 




















fied nothing, for he made it a point 
never to deny anything he had 
once said, no matter how absurd. 

For some time he was the vogue 
in London. Ladies clamored for 
introductions to the young and very 
handsome Formosan. He was the 
féted guest of honor at fashionable 
gatherings, and the favorite racon- 
teur of the coffee houses. The Bish- 
op of London (who was entirely 
taken in by the imposture) and 
other influential friends sent him 
to Oxford, where he stayed for 
some time, at their expense, lectur- 
ing about Formosa to enraptured 
audiences, reading and _ loafing. 
There was even talk of establishing 
a chair of the Formosan language 
at Oxford, with Psalmanazar of 
course at the head of it. 

It would be impossible that a 
whole nation could be so easily de- 
ceived, and it must be admitted that 
there were indeed a few who sus- 
pected his claims. Father Founte- 
nay, a Jesuit who had really been 
in China, took exception to his 
statements and challenged him to 
a public discussion. But the priest 
was eventually obliged to with- 
draw, for though the truth was on 
his side, public sympathy was with 
the man who told the more inter- 
esting story, and Jesuits were not 
in favor in eighteenth-century 
London. 

The scientists, Halley, Mead and 
Woodward, also opposed him, and, 
though Psalmanazar answered their 
objections with his customary glib 
readiness, he did not seek them out 
for a second discussion. Their 
technical questions as to the posi- 
tion of the sun and moon, at various 
seasons in Formosa confused him 
more than he cared to admit. 

The few others who ventured to 
doubt him were effectively silenced 
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by biting letters to the London 
Gazette, written by his supporters. 

He enjoyed his notoriety to the 
full, and indulged in a number of 
eccentricities such as_ restricting 
his diet to raw flesh and herbs, and 
carrying a pet snake about with 
him, in order to keep his public in- 
terested. 

But such fame is bound to be 
short-lived, and ridicule is the be- 
ginning of the end. In the Spec- 
tator for March 16, 1711, appears 
the following “Advertisement”: 


“On the ist of April will be per- 
formed at the Playhouse in the 
Haymarket an opera called The 
Cruelty of Atreus. N.B. The scene 
in which Thyestes eats his own 
children is to be performed by the 
celebrated Mr. Psalmanazar lately 
arrived from Formosa; the whole 
supper being set to kettle drums.” 


“Mr. Psalmanazar” was no longer 
being taken seriously. 

In 1728 he began to write his 
memoirs, though they were not 
published until after his death in 
1763. His reasons for writingthem, 
and for relating from beginning to 
end the whole story of his late im- 
posture, are not quite clear. His 
own explanation is that since that 
time he had undergone a real con- 
version, and wished to ease his con- 
science by confessing the whole 
thing. This may be so, and cer- 
tainly the tone of the memoirs is 
one of prim sanctimoniousness very 
different from that of the History 
of Formosa. But whether or not 


we may believe in the authenticity 
of this conversion, it is safe to say 
that the writing of the memoirs was 
motivated at least in part by the 
desire for admiration which influ- 
enced this man’s whole life. 


Peo- 
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ple would read them after his 
death, and many who had forgotten 
the trick he played so long before, 
and many who otherwise would 
never have heard of it, would ad- 
mire his cleverness in hoodwinking 
literary London, and even more his 
repentance and confession. 

“When I asked Dr. Johnson who 
was the best man he had ever 
known,” reports Mrs. Piozzi, “ ‘Psal- 
manazar’ was the unexpected re- 
ply.” Johnson also said of him, 
“he possessed more of the English 
language than any one of the other 
foreigners that have separately fal- 
len in my way.” “Though there 
was much esteem” (I am quoting 
Mrs. Piozzi) “there was, I believe, 
but little confidence between them. 
They conversed merely about gen- 
eral topics,—religion and learning 
of which both were, no doubt, stu- 
pendous examples. And with re- 


gard to true Christian perfection, 
I have heard Dr. Johnson say that 
George Psalmanazar’s piety, peni- 


tence and virtue exceeded almost 
what we read as wonderful even in 


the lives of the Saints.” We must 
remember, however, that according 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the worthy 
Doctor had little suspicion of hypoc- 
risy in religion. 

To Boswell, when he asked which 
of his friends he sought after most, 
Johnson said “Psalmanazar.” He 
said that he used often to pass the 
time with him in a tavern in the 
city. “Had he ever contradicted 
Psalmanazar?” “Never,” was the 
answer, “I would as soon think of 
contradicting a bishop.” Here is 
distinction indeed, to be the only 
man of his acquaintance whom 
Samuel Johnson never contra- 
dicted! And when Boswell asked 
if he ever mentioned Formosa to 
him, Johnson said, “I was afraid to 
even mention China.” This is the 
ultimate tribute to the impres- 
siveness of Psalmanazar’s person- 
ality. 

He died peacefully at the age of 
eighty-four, respected, nay almost 
canonized by the sons and daugh- 
ters of those whom he had spent 
most of his youth in deceiving. 


ICHTHUS 
(The Priest at Mass) 


By JOHN BERNARD KELLY 


CAST Love’s net, the consecrating word, 
Into the sea that rolls ’twixt earth and sky: 
Not fish I catch, nor man, nor beast, nor bird, 
But God ensnared within my hands doth lie! 

















CANON BARRY 


By Henry E. O’KEErrFeE, 
of the Paulist Fathers 


N December 15, 1930, Canon 

William Barry died at Oxford 
where for his two final years he 
had retired into blessed solitude. 
It was fitting that he should have 
breathed his last near the holy 
places of that historic university. 
At Oxford, in spite of all the forget- 
fulness of its past glories and its 
atmosphere of what Matthew Ar- 
nold ineptly called “more light,” 
there is yet hovering the great soul 
of the ancient Faith. If Cardinal 
Newman could be provoked to tears 
at the sight of its spires in the dis- 
tance what would he have felt 
amid its invisible presences of to- 
day? For many years Canon 
Barry had a pastoral charge and 
lived but a walking distance from 
the University at Bridge House, 
Dorchester, Wallingford. There he 
had a quaint little chapel and rec- 
tory such as you would find only 
in an English village. It was there 
that he honored me as his guest. 
It came about in this wise. I had 
been his guide when he visited 
America. When leaving, he said: 
“If you ever come to England make 
your way to Dorchester and let me 
repay your kindness.” 

It seemed in the order of Provi- 
dence that circumstances drew him 
so near to Oxford. Not only the 
dons but undergraduates of all 
manner of religious convictions 
sought him for his learning and 
counsel. On August 19, 1905, in 
Oxford, he lectured on St. Ignatius 
Loyola. It was done at the request 








of the University Syndicate for the 
Summer-school. The subject was 
chosen by the University. The audi- 
ence was non-Catholic. The recep- 
tion given to this lecture was more 
than gracious, and the impression 
made by the learned speaker greatly 
widened the extent of his influence. 
He had a novel and striking way of 
presenting the most technical theo- 
logical questions. Yet his spirit was 
essentially conservative. It was in 
this same year that he wrote: “For 
my own part, I have no intention 
whatever of exchanging the old 
genuine Patristic theology for any 
shade of ‘liberal Christian’ senti- 
ment. But there is undoubtedly a 
danger that some of the rising 
clergy may go that way.” Except- 
ing Abbot, afterwards Cardinal 
Gasquet, Canon Barry was the first 
priest to speak publicly at Oxford 
since the Reformation. By social 
contact and a ready mind he had 
divined long since the sincere pur- 
pose and high-minded agnosticism 
of many Oxonians, professors and 
students, so that he could compose 
with a sense of true perception his 
brief work entitled, Thoughts for 
Free Thinkers. There was much 
adverse comment about this little 
book from the enemy, but Barry 
was gratified to learn that it was 
valued by so many. 

He knew every nook and cranny 
of the University buildings. Blind- 
folded (so one might think who 
walked with him as I did), he could 
find the odd and hidden byways and 
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historic spots redolent with the 
aroma of Catholic tradition forever 
gone—ghosts of the noble past that 
will not be laid by the ruthlessness 
and mediocrity of the present. 
Wolsey stalks abroad by night and 
his ambitions are written on the 
walls of Magdalen College. The bell 
in the tower again tolls its Latin 
hymns and begs prayers and Masses 
for his soul. There are memories 
of another and finer spirit now lost 
at Oriel. Once more we behold the 
spare apparition moving down the 
aisle to the pulpit of St. Mary’s to 
preach the sermons that will never 
be forgotten. Littlemore is but a 
short walk from Oxford. When 


with my companion I came to it 
there were the tiny low houses in 
which the greatest convert since 
the Reformation had attempted 
with his band of rare youths of 
spiritual 


intent to institute an 
Anglican monastery. It was an 
abode humble in aspect—‘“a place 
such as Paul might have lived in 
when he was tent-making in Ephe- 
sus.” So said Matthew Arnold. 
The pathos of its failure was re- 
lieved by the thought of the 
founder’s future career in the Holy 
Catholic Church. There is a pic- 
ture of this sometime monastery 
in Barry’s biography of Newman 
published eight years before that 
of Wilfrid Ward. Dorchester-on- 
Thames is even now replete with 
the picturesque remembrances of 
medieval merry England. There is 
an abbey, with the incidents which 
cling to such sanctuaries of clois- 
tral life. There are the historical 
allusions of pre-Reformation tradi- 
tions and customs. There are cot- 
tages of ivy-clad stone with pebble 
paths and boxwood and red roses. 
There is the mill-stream and the 
tiny church of St. Birinus and be- 
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hind all this gentle picture the 
bleak, rugged background of a Ro- 
man camp—a classical relic of an- 
cient England. In a setting such 
as this a meditative author and nat- 
ural poet would find a home for an 
interior silent life and extensive 
literary performance. 

Here in America little or nothing 
was known about William Barry 
even among Catholics. Yet few ob- 
servers who visited us have an- 
alyzed more keenly our Catholic 
religious system in its relationship 
to the American democratic prin- 
ciple. The subject was considered 
by him in a short paper printed in 
1890 entitled, “Catholic and Demo- 
cratic Ideals,” and also in an article 
for The Dublin Review, January- 
April, 1908. Its title was “Rome 
and Democracy.” In the same quar- 
terly, for July, 1892, he gave to the 
European English-speaking world 
the first public appreciation of the 
American priest, Isaac Hecker, al- 
though the Paulist founder had 
many years previously visited Eng- 
land and had spoken there on his 
favorite subject, the Church’s ap- 
proach to the aspirations of a new 
age. I had it myself from the lips 
of Canon Johnson that Cardinal 
Manning was touched not only by 
the profound originality but the in- 
stinctive orthodoxy of Hecker’s 
mind and soul. He believed in him. 
Barry perhaps more than any of 
his English contemporaries had a 
correct critical appreciation of 
what Hecker had in mind when he 
emphasized the importance of a 
sane and orthodox individualism in 
religious life. According to Hecker 
that individualism was to be safe- 
guarded by the external norm of 
the Church’s authority, and by the 
rule and spiritual quality of each 
member of the religious organiza- 
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tion. American liberty, a word of 
magic to the many, was to be re- 
deemed and made real and secure 
by a band of high-principled Ameri- 
can priests who, beholding this 
ideal would strive freely to live it. 
Canon Barry perceived the moral 
value of this idea to keep whole- 
some the sense of authentic free- 
dom in a republic where the na- 
tional standards of personal liberty 
were always in danger of being re- 
laxed. “Liberty,” said Lacordaire, 
“in the hands of a lawless people, 
is like a sharp weapon in the hands 
of a child.” 

In 1869 when young Barry was 
a student in the English College at 
Rome, he heard Father Hecker 
preach at Sant’ Andrea della Valle 
and at Sant’ Agnese fuor’ le Mura. 
In 1892 he writes: “It is a pleasure 
to me that I remember his look and 
attitude, as well as some of the 
burning words he uttered in the 
pulpit. His fame had gone before 
him and not a few were anxious to 
hear a man whose whole soul had 
been poured out in the Aspirations 
of Nature, and in whose language 
and belief there was so strange a 
mingling of the sincere Catholic 
and the patriotic American.” 

Everything in America interested 
Barry. Even the things which sore- 
ly distress some of us were to him 
a source of perennial delight. He 
was of the opinion that the consti- 
tutional gift of opportunity and 
privilege possessed by all the Amer- 
ican people was a social condition 
unequaled in history. He believed 
also that an authentic and in- 
tegral Catholicism was a condition 
necessary for our true civil liberty, 
and that Rome was the only moral 
authority which could secure its 
existence. He reminded us that it 
was Lacordaire who beholding this 
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vision in his youth was eager to 
come to America. To make it a 
reality and devise means to actu- 
ally apply it, is a terrible difficulty. 
We falter when we measure the 
limited and crude nature of the 
American religious mind. The good 
wrought by popular government 
also implies a general mediocrity 
and a lack of intellectual humility 
unless human nature be transfig- 
ured by prayer and grace. Anyone 
who has met by personal experi- 
ence the national religious situa- 
tion is shocked at the mental con- 
fusion and bigotry produced by the 
antecedent religious education of 
millions of Americans. But this 
hesitating mood of thought is not 
characteristic of strong souls who 
hear the voice of the people and live 
by faith. This estimate Barry wrote 
of Hecker: 


“No Catholic of our century has 
drawn more hearts with the cords 
of Adam than Isaac Hecker. His 
faith in free will and the ‘brother- 
hood of man’ gave his rugged but 
earnest speech an eloquence by 
which the vast crowds that came to 
hear him were mightily subdued. 
Catholics on this side of the ocean 
may deem it strange that Father 
Hecker should have built up his 
reasonings, as he frequently did, on 
the identity of principle between 
the Council of Trent and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. But 
he knew very well what he was 
doing; and the argument was only 
novel, not at all unsound. For at 
Trent, also, there was question of 
the ‘rights of man,’ which Luther 
denied, and which the Fathers of 
the Council, in their emphatic theo- 
logical language, affirmed against 
him. That old ‘orthodox’ Protes- 
tantism may now be seen in its 
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agony, breathing hard and seeking 
comfort in vain from God or man.” 


More than one European thinker 
has been impressed by the genius 
of the Constitution of the United 
States. Doubtless some have been 
disappointed at its results. Jeffer- 
son after its completion seemed to 
think that it would bring a celes- 
tial state to earth. Americans amid 
their patriotic enthusiasms now 
know that such a hope was but a 
golden dream. Jefferson as well 
as other founders of the Republic 
overlooked the importance of the 
religious sense. Indeed his opposi- 
tion to Catholicism was shown in 
his violent refusal to allow his 
daughter to be received into the 
Catholic Church. The parallelism 
existing between the Council of 
Trent and the American Constitu- 
tion is far-fetched unless the latter 
document be baptized and conse- 
crated in the Faith. Canon Barry 
was one of the few Europeans who 
was not startled by the strange as- 
sertion of Isaac Hecker, that these 
two charters of human rights were 
complements of each other. In the 
dark days of misinterpretation and 
wonderment at what was called 
“Americanism” in the Church, 
Canon Barry was keen enough to 
analyze the true bearings of the sit- 
uation. On July 4, 1905, he wrote 
from Bridge House, Dorchester, to 
an American friend in sympathy 
and affection, the following words: 
“One cannot but hope after the mis- 
understandings about ‘American- 
ism’ that every effort will be made 
so as to prevent another edition of 
that unhappy business.” He said 
earlier in his career: “At Le Havre, 
I saluted the American flag, not 
long ago, with feelings of regret 
that I was not sailing under it.” 
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This was more than politeness. 
One may aver without exaggeration 
that he had a kindly and intelligent 
feeling for us and our country. 
Even the complexities of Chicago 
which were as acute several years 
ago as they are to-day, did not de- 
ter him from putting scenes of it in 
one of his novels. It was done with 
a sense of proportion. He knew 
our American literature, such as it 
is, and our eminent Americans of 
any mystical quality such as Emer- 
son and Thoreau. He marveled at 
the prodigious energy of Brown- 
son’s genius. He said of him in 
The Dublin Review, July, 1892: 
“Never did a man employ the ‘cate- 
gories of the understanding’ with 
more admirable skill and science 
than Brownson.” 

Concerning his manner of daily 
routine he labored incessantly and 
yet with no show of intense activ- 
ity. In July, 1908, he had accepted 
a canonry at St. Chad’s (the Pugin) 
Cathedral, at Birmingham. He was 
at the same time, Rector of St. 
Peter’s at Leamington. He wrote 
biographies, novels, reviews, essays 
and books like The Triumph of Life, 
Heralds of Revolt and Memories and 
Opinions, the last published three 
years ago. The Tablet says he must 
have written a hundred essays in 
the Dublin, the Quarterly and other 
reviews of high intellectual repute. 
He was the author of some of the 
more notable articles in THe Catu- 
oLic WorLp. He was not averse to 
contributing fugitive pieces to the 
daily press. He often wrote un- 
signed timely articles on current 
events for Catholic weeklies. He 
delivered lectures in England, Ire- 
land, and in America in the cities 
of New York, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington. A shocking calamity befell 
him in Grand Central Station, New 








York, when his traveling bag was 
stolen. Father Walter Elliott as- 
sured him that the bag would be 
returned, for the Paulist mission- 
aries in their travels of half a cen- 
tury had never lost anything. 
Nevertheless this bag which con- 
tained the notes of his lectures and 
sermons, he never saw again. Ex- 
ternally at least he accepted the loss 
with serene composure. 

Perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of Canon Barry’s scholarly 
activity was his quick and correct 
perception of Cardinal Newman’s 
religious philosophy and manner 
of apologetic. He knew and once 
taught philosophy and _ theology. 
Beside the traditional system of 
Scholasticism as regularly accepted 
in our seminaries he had by asso- 
ciation and experience a knowledge 
of what is vaguely called the trend 
of the modern mind. When Cardi- 
nal Newman launched his extraor- 
dinary book, The Grammar of As- 
sent, it was regarded as a philo- 
sophical enigma. It still is a 
source of academic misunderstand- 
ing, although since 1889 the year 
of Newman’s death attempts have 
been made to systematize its teach- 
ing by a definite interpretation of 
its terminology. Canon Barry was 
one of the first and one of the few 
to catch the inner secret of its mo- 
mentous truth. Its approach to the 
ultimate goal of certitude was utter- 
ly dissimilar in method from any- 
thing to which the Catholic philo- 
sophic theologian was accustomed, 
but Barry pierced the details of the 
structure which Newman had beau- 
tifully reared and rightly appreci- 
ated its marvelous value. The 


difficulty of mastering The Gram- 
mar of Assent lies perhaps chiefly 
in the novelty of its route of ap- 
proach to the truth. Yet in this is 
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the genius of the book. Newman 
could not believe that the language 
of the Scholastic formule embraced 
all the processes of ratiocination in 
the human mind. Myriads of in- 
fluences, some hidden, some pal- 
pable, affect our mental operations. 

Barry also discerned the signifi- 
cance of The Essay on Development 
and made symbolic comparison be- 
tween the force of its reasoning 
with the trend of scientific opinion 
to reduce life and the mechanism 
of the world to the theory of evo- 
lution. He went often to Edgbas- 
ton—it is not far from Dorchester 
—and doubtless consulted with 
Newman on many subjects. If 
Newman was wary of such a com- 
ment Barry did not stress the point 
—comparatio claudicat. Biological 
evolution, a theory so dear to the 
half-educated and the more dear 
when the less understood, had this 
in common with Newman’s system 
of the development of doctrine, that 
both theories recognize the same 
underlying principle: anything, to 
be vital must undergo chronic sys- 
tematic changes, potential and ac- 
tual. Canon Barry also readily un- 
derstood that though Newman was 
not personally impressed by the 
argument from design, he did not 
repudiate its plausibility. Some of 
Barry’s searching appreciations of 
Newman were contributed to THE 
CATHOLIC WorLb. The canon was 
then—about 1880—at the maturity 
of his powers. Nor did Barry fail 
to appreciate Newman’s poetry. He 
said of “The Dream of Gerontius” 
that it was “Dantesque in its vivid 
perception of the unseen.” 

Added to his other accomplish- 
ments was his enthusiasm for Dante. 
He wrote “Dante and the Spirit of 
Poetry” that students might be in- 
spired to acquaint themselves with 
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the works of this mighty soul of 
Florence. This essay contrasted the 
Latin idealism with that of the North- 
ern literature, such as Shakespeare’s. 
He was more than a linguist for he 
could control even the disputed 
passages of the poet’s archaic 
Italian and translate from the Per- 
sian, Hebrew and the Greek of the 
early Fathers. He was a master of 
Latin, French, German and Span- 
ish. He found it necessary to re- 
tire into seclusion to bring to its 
fullest fruition and make service- 
able the learning that he had at 
command. So he resigned as vice- 
president of the Birmingham Semi- 
nary. He was appointed to the 
Chair of Divinity at Oscott, but he 
sought more complete retirement. 
Wolverhampton was also distract- 
ing, but there was a gracious quie- 
tude at Dorchester and it was con- 
tiguous to Oxford —jinter silvas 
Academiz. Although he had capa- 
ble curates (two at least always) 
the Canonry at St. Chad’s Cathedral 
and the pressure of parochial du- 
ties at Saint Peter’s in Leamington, 
deprived him of that tranquillity 
which sat so well on his mind at 
Dorchester. 

In the realm of fiction his novels 
(some published anonymously) are 
productions of merit although per- 
haps they will not live. They are: 
The Two Standards, Arden Massi- 
ter, The Place of Dreams, The New 
Antigone. His lectures at the Royal 
Institution at Oxford and the Lit- 
erary Club of Wolverhampton and 
the Edmund Burke centenary ora- 
tions delivered in 1897 at London 
and Dublin, let us hope, are not out 
of print. More than ordinary re- 
search is shown in a History of the 
Papal Monarchy, one of Fisher Un- 
win’s “Stories of the Nations.” Roma 
Sacra is a volume of essays. Tra- 
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dition of the Scripture is a work of 
Biblical defense. The biography of 
Newman published in 1904, imme- 
diately translated into French, and 
that of Renan which he did for a 
series of “Literary Lives,” inspired 
interest by the sharp contrast he 
made between the processes of two 
unusual minds. They were con- 
temporaries yet with diverse ante- 
cedents. There was in them a nat- 
ural skeptical strain. They had 
similar material with which to work 
in the region of faith and reason. 
The issue was vastly different. 
Renan is discredited in these days, 
but Barry’s popular study of him 
remains interesting reading. The 
wide range of Barry’s erudition is 
again manifest in his large volume 
Heralds of Revolt which is a syn- 
thesis of what he considered to be 
the most intimate and valuable in 
his writings. This came from the 
printer in October, 1904. It is 
worth noting that he had a high de- 
gree of admiration for the tale of 
John Inglesant. His appraisal was 
not unlike Monsignor Benson’s. 
Curiously, neither Barry nor Ben- 
son seems to have suspected the 
vast plagiarisms in Shorthouse’s 
work. Memories and Opinions 
came from the Canon’s pen about 
three years ago and may be re- 
garded as his own story of his life. 
By a strange circumstance his last 
book The Triumph of Life was on 
the immortality of the soul. It was 
printed in 1928. It was his final 
testament. 

His was a long and full life— 
1849 to 1930—eighty-one years. 
Youth and its dreams were with 
him when he arrived in Rome to 
become a student at the English 
College. He was rudely shocked and 
saddened at the sight of the Italian 
troops entering the Eternal City by 
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the Porta Pia. He could remember 
the sessions of the Vatican Council 
and the great personages who com- 
posed the members of that august 
assembly. He never forgot the de- 
tails of the stirring days of 1870. 
How could such as he ever forget? 
As the years passed he grew in wis- 
dom and until the end did efficient 
service for the good of the Catholic 
Church in England. During more 
than half a century he stood as a 
public example of Catholic culture, 
through the exercise of his genuine, 
accurate scholarship and priestly 
virtue. His work although deep 
and far-reaching was not, rigidly 
judged, creative or lasting. It was 
the expression of a_ splendidly 
stored mind, which had arrived at 
its knowledge not by interior light 
or mystical intuition but rather by 
a natural aptitude for study, in- 
dustry, and production. He was 
not of the type which by the force 
of personal genius could rear a sys- 
tem of thought or sway a large 
group. 

In conclusion it may be well to 
note the impression made by what 
is now cheaply defined as person- 
ality—the personality of the sub- 
ject of our story. Best of all there 
was about him an air of detachment 
and holiness. His subdued man- 
ner, with even a degree of shyness 
and a reticence of speech was most 
pleasing. If he ventured an opinion, 
he did it with hesitancy as if he 
feared to offend the sensibilities of 
the one who questioned him. His 
voice was low and nicely modu- 
lated. But its range was limited 
and not vibrant enough to fill, for 
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example, the large area of the 
Paulist Church, New York, where 
he once preached. His sermons 
were academic, done with finish, 
and above the general culture of 
a mixed congregation. Yet one 
felt the exaltation which inevitably 
follows the sincere revelation of 
things spiritual. His sermon was 
part of himself, wrought in the 
alembic of his soul. But the re- 
membrance of him which will al- 
ways abide with me (and which I 
fain would make the testimony of 
my gratitude) was his unaffected 
love of my country. He had the 
faculty to estimate aright our faith 
in the worth of the people and to 
see beneath our immaturity and in- 
experience the Providential voca- 
tion of the American Republic. 
Although born and bred in Eng- 
land he did not see all civilization 
with English eyes. He regarded 
the wide bestowal of representative 


equality through a government of 


all the people, as having in it 
something of the divinity of Chris- 
tianity. It was a token, a human 
progress. He acknowledged the 
dissatisfactions, the difficulties, and 
marked with sorrow the impaired 
nature of humanity. The same 
vulgar crowd which aroused the 
hatred of the Roman poet “odi pro- 
fanum vulgus’’ — constrained him 
to repeat Christ’s more humane ut- 
terance, “I have compassion on the 
multitude.” The democratic sys- 
tem he felt was preferable to the 
most orderly medieval autocracy 
or modern constitutional monarchy. 
It was this belief that made his 
American sojourn a holiday. 
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By MARGARET C. MOLONEY 


IVE o'clock. The librarian’s day 

was done. Miss Alice James 
removed the shell-rimmed glasses 
that were employed solely for dis- 
guise—disguise of youth—and drew 
a deep breath to crowd all the in- 
hibitions of the profession back 
into the cavern reserved for them. 
A minute or two later Jimmie 
James descended the great marble 
stairway, with no dignity whatso- 
ever, just a young happy skip to 
the old singsong—‘“one-two, buckle 
my shoe; three-four.... ” 

“Hey, Jimmie, step on it!” Madge 
Blair, waiting at the foot of the 
stairs, called excitedly. 

Jimmie came flying, clearing the 
last two steps in a bound. 

“What?” she demanded. 

“Want to go to the opera? 
Garden in Thais?” 

“Isn’t the house all sold out. I 
es 

“Mr. Gilbert has two that he can’t 
use. They'll cost us $3.50 each, 
a 

Jimmie was running over 
contents of her purse. 

“Three-fifty — four — five — five- 
seventy —Oh-oh! Another dollar! 
Six-seventy. Have you got the 
tickets?” 

“No,” said Madge. “Where’s the 
telephone? He’ll be there till five- 
thirty.” She followed Jimmie to 
the telephone booth as she talked. 
“He'll wait for us,” she announced 
when she emerged, “but he said to 
hurry. Wants to catch an early 
train.” 

They joined the outgoing throng, 
darted into the revolving doors and 


Mary 


the 


landed out in the gale that was 
sweeping in from the lake. 

“Turn your collar up, Polar 
Bear,” Madge said protectively, 
“that snow’s drifting down your 
neck.” Madge always assumed the 
protective air with Jimmie, al- 
though she was but two years the 
elder. 

Jimmie laughed and turned up 
her collar as bid, and down the 
street they hurried as much as the 
home-going crowds would allow, 
all agog over the treat in store. No 
one seeing them would have 
guessed that Madge was the de- 
pendable secretary to the exacting 
president of a mighty corporation; 
and certainly no one would have 
ever dreamed that Jimmie was the 
young lady, who, encased in dig- 
nity, presided at the desk in the 
technical room of the library they 
had just quitted—every bit of curl 
brushed out of her chestnut locks, 
the sparkle of sapphire eyes hidden 
by dark and forbidding goggles— 
directing pages hither and thither, 
lending personal aid between times 
to the seeker of knowledge, whether 
it be hydraulics, microcosmus, pa- 
leontology—or any other fearsome 
subject. Up there in that hushed 
room, the very air heavy with the 
weight of the knowledge contained 
therein, the name on the brass 
plate of the desk, “Miss Alice 
James” was entirely apropos, but 
outside that room “Jimmie” she 
was called, and “Jimmie” she was. 

“I think we'd better turn here on 
Wabash,” said Madge. “We'll never 
get through the crowd on State.” 
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“If we could get clear of this IIli- 
nois Central mob,” Jimmie com- 
plained, “oh, Madge, look!” she 
broke off, clutching Madge’s arm, 
bringing her and the whole line of 
pedestrians behind them, to a full 
stop. “There, can’t you see—across 
the street. That cunning little... 
oh, the beast!” Jimmie let loose of 
Madge’s arm, and although the traf- 
fic had the “go” signal, it made no 
difference to the girl who had 
caught sight of two frightened pup- 
py eyes, and four little black feet 
clawing frantically in the air, while 
the beast that held the leash grinned 
maliciously. 

Unheeding the savage impreca- 
tions of sorely tried drivers, Jimmy 
miraculously made the crossing. 

“You fiend!” she cried, snatch- 
ing the trembling baby Scot to her 
with one hand and the leash from 
the man with the other. “Poor lit- 


tle puppy, did he... ” her soothing 
ministrations were cut short by the 
advent of Madge, frightened and 


cross. 

“Say, you wild woman,” she said, 
“you darn near got hit by that Yel- 
low. It’s a good thing for you that 
Johnny Hertz hires only star driv- 
ers.” 

“Look,” said Jimmie, paying no 
attention to Madge’s outburst, “and 
that monster was choking him to 
death.” 

Both young women turned out- 
raged faces to the owner of the 
puppy, which disconcerted him not 
at all. The chances for a sale 
looked good. He grinned. 

“On’y five dollars takes him,” he 
informed the lady who held the ob- 
ject of so much concern. 

Jimmie stared at the man, and 
then at Madge. 

“Go to it, Kid,” Madge answered 
the look. “If you don’t, I’ll have to, 


and I’ve no place to keep him. You 
have the back yard and Billie can 
take care of him.” 

“But the tickets?” said Jimmie, 
still staring. 

“TI can get Harriet.” 

Jimmie stood a second hugging 
the baby Scot close. She knew how 
very much Madge didn’t care for 
Harriet—besides, she knew she'd 
never have another chance to see 
Thais, this season, anyway. 

“I’ve never seen Mary Garden,” 
she thought out loud. As she spoke 
she looked down at the small black 
puppy cuddled close to the warm 
fur of her coat, and the wise puppy 
merely blinked and yawned confi- 
dently. Jimmie stifled the yearn- 
ing. “Run on, Madge, quick,” she 
said, “before I’m tempted too far.” 

Madge waited till she saw the 
beast pocket his five dollars. “See 
you to-morrow noon,” she called 
over her shoulder, and disappeared 
in the crowd. 

Jimmie with the puppy in her 
arms went back across the street, 
this time more cautiously, and in 
time, succeeded in boarding the 
North Side bus which took her to 
her rooms and a pick-up dinner. 

The baby Scot’s dinner was no 
pick-up, though. Billie, the land- 
lady’s young son was sent to the 
corner store for a quart of milk, 
Billie’s mother presented the new 
lodger, as she called the puppy, a 
capacious yellow bowl, then Jimmie 
and Billie and his mother sat on the 
floor and had a jolly time watching 
Dougal, as he had been christened, 
lick up a tummy-full of warm milk. 

Afterwards, when Billie and his 
mother had gone, Jimmie took 
Dougal up in her lap and told him 
how very welcome he was, fearing 
he might have misunderstood that 
yearning remark she had made 
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back there on the corner about 
never having seen Mary Garden. 

“Once upon a time, Dougal,” she 
said, “a little girl lived on a great 
big ranch with buttes and moun- 
tain streams, and long, long trails 
that twisted here and there and 
climbed high, and swung low 
again. Oh, it was a beautiful world, 
and she had the dearest mother and 
father that ever a girl had. But,” 
she paused a second, and sighed a 
lonely sigh, “the lovely mother and 
father went on ahead, together, 
Dougal—lI’m glad now that they 
could go together on that long 
shadowy journey, for they loved so 
to hold hands as they swung along 
the trails that led high—and high- 
er. The big ranch was sold, to pay 
debts and give the little girl an edu- 
cation. So, the little girl that had 
been used to the friendly open 
spaces and trails carpeted with a 
springy moss, and a big, big blue 
sky no matter which way she looked, 
grew into a young woman whose 
life had to be lived in crowded 
places, whose feet knew only hard 
trails, and whose searching eyes 
could never get a glimpse of the 
great immense sky—a young wom- 
an who had a terrible longing for 
those things the little girl had 
known and loved. The crowded 
city wasn’t friendly—only Madge, 
and... .” Some little uncertainty 
about this other friend she was go- 
ing to name brought the story to an 
abrupt stop; but it was all right 
with Dougal. He hadn’t been lis- 
tening anyway. He didn’t care 
about Jimmie’s past. She had been 
topnotch with him from the mo- 
ment she had rescued him from the 
fiend. Besides, Dougal had a past, 
too, as young as he was, although 
he had no way of telling it to his 
new mistress. 


He’d been born in the country, 
too; and he had a mother who was 
good to him, and a mistress who 
was very kind. But one night a bad 
man—no other than the fiend—had 
stolen him, and things had been 
pretty awful till Jimmie came. 

Jimmie continued her specula- 
tion about this friend she hadn’t 
been sure of enough to name, and 
Dougal, forgotten for the moment, 
sighed contentedly and let his fun- 
ny big ears slip down over his eyes, 
to keep out the glare of the light, 
so he could sleep. 

The days and weeks that fol- 
lowed were so soft for Dougal that 
he forgot his past altogether—for- 
got his mother, and his brother and 
two sisters, and the mistress that 
had been kind to him, even ceased 
to think about the fiend that had 
been so cruel to him. Jimmie’s 
home was a happy place when Jim- 
mie was in it. It was filled with 
song, and laughter and noisy 
romps; and when Jimmie was not 
there Dougal slept till Billie came 
to take him out for his midday 
romp. After that he slept till school 
was out when Billie came and took 
him out again. Then later, some- 
times very much later, Jimmie 
would come; but no matter how 
late it was Jimmie would take him 
up in her lap and tell him about the 
ordeals of her day. But the eve- 
nings that brought Jimmie home 
early were the gayest. Jimmie 
knew how to romp with puppies un- 
til they were tired enough to cuddle 
down in her lap and listen to her 
plans. 

The plans were not stable. Some- 
times Jimmie and Dougal were go- 
ing to buy a wee poultry farm. 
Sometimes it was a truck farm; 
and then sometimes, with an ador- 
able dimple, in her laughing face, 














Jimmie would ask Dougal if he 
didn’t think it would be glorious if, 
some day, a big strapping merry 
farmer would come to the library to 
look up something—mineralogy, or 
hydraulics—oh, anything big and 
powerful, and looking about see 
Jimmie behind Miss Alice James’s 
forbidding goggles, and take them 
back with him to his beautiful out- 
of-doors. But no matter how much 
the plan for getting back might 
change, the destination never 
changed. Always, Jimmie and 
Dougal came back to the open 
spaces, where love was not endan- 
gered, and God hovered near. 

Two or three times a week Jim- 
mie’s gang dropped in. Then Dou- 
gal had heaps of fan. Particularly 
did he like Madge. But there was 
one who came a lot, mostly when 
the gang wasn’t there, that Dougal 
did not like. His name was Gil- 
more. Bert, Jimmie called him. 
“Pretty,” Madge called him, dis- 
paragingly. He was handsome in a 
sheikish sort of way. Tall and 
slender, with lazy brown eyes, jet 
black hair that was vaselined 
straight back, and a coaxing drawl. 

Once when the gang was there 
Bert had produced a flask, and al- 
though Jimmie told him very 
sternly that that sort of thing didn’t 
go on her premises, he had laughed 
at her. 

“Wake up, Kid,” he had said in 
his coaxing drawl. “It’s done in the 
best homes nowadays.” 

And if it had not been that the 
gang were with Jimmie, to a man, 
he would have served his refresh- 
ments in spite of her protests. 
Strange, thought Madge and Dougal 
that in the face of all signs Jimmie 
was blind where Bert was con- 
cerned. 

Dougal always snapped at Bert, 
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and Bert hated Dougal; yet Jimmie 
seemed to like the sleek-haired 
youth! That was the one worry in 
Dougal’s happy life, but it did not 
keep him from growing. In sur- 
prisingly few months the little black 
pup had grown into a real dog, with 
a big, ferocious bark. 

Madge often talked plain English 
to Jimmie about her friend, Gil- 
more. 

“You poor simple infant,” she 
scolded one Saturday afternoon 
when they were loafing in Jimmie’s 
apartment, after a hard week of la- 
bor, “can’t you see he’s looking for 
a soft snap?” 

“He knows I’m headed for a 
farm,” said Jimmie complacently. 
“You wouldn’t call a farm a snap, 
would you?” 

“He thinks it is. He has a pic- 
ture of himself strutting about in 
white flannels—monarch of all he 
surveys.” 

“I thought of that,” Jimmie 
laughed guiltily, “so I showed him 
a snap of Dad in disreputable over- 
alls, and explained that he didn’t 
have very much better.” 

“Yes, and he informed me in that 
know-it-all air of his that the pic- 
ture you showed him was not so 
much a snapshot of your Dad as it 
was of your Dad’s poor manage- 
ment.” 

“That might be true,” said Jim- 
mie thoughtfully, “for, Dad never 
studied ranching—never had a 
chance at an agricultural college, 
you know.” 

“Jimmie,” said Madge out of pa- 
tience, “I’d chloroform you before 
I'd let you marry that drugstore 
sheik. I can’t understand you at 
all. You have such a good head 
that anyone would think...” 

“I’m sick and tired of this unnat- 
ural way of living,” Jimmie inter- 
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rupted bitterly. “It isn’t living— 
not for me, it isn’t. I’m going back 
to the farm some day as soon as I 
have enough saved to buy a little 
place, and Bert is crazy to take a 
fling at a farm. He doesn’t know 
anything about one, but he’s willing 
to go to school, and study farming, 
just as one goes about anything 
else.” 

“Is he saving anything toward 
this project?” asked Madge sar- 
castically. 

“You don’t seem to think much 
of my charms,” grinned Jimmie. 
“Don’t you think he luffs me at 
all?” 

“As much as he can love any- 
thing besides his pretty self. Why, 
Jimmie, he hasn’t a redeeming fea- 
ture—it’s that guff he feeds you 
about his great love for the Open 
Spaces that gets you—and he knows 
it. Look at the way he treats Dou- 
gal.” 

“Dougal’s awfully bad to him,” 
Jimmie had to admit. “Poor Bert! 
I can understand why he resents 
Dougal, although I don’t approve. 
It used to be that I'd fly to the door 
at his ring and now, nine times out 
of ten, I'm romping with Dougal 
and he has to pound the door to 
make himself heard, and I come to 
greet him with my face all red, and 
my hair flying about like a Fiji Is- 
lander.” 

“Too bad!” snapped Madge. 
“And because he’s jealous he mis- 
treats a little dog that can’t defend 
himself—rather, that you won’t let 
defend himself. I’ve seen him rock 
on Dougal’s paws, deliberately, and 
kick him, and step on him, as if by 
accident, and you have, too! Any- 
one who could be mean to Dougal— 
say, Jimmie,” Madge broke off, as 
an idea struck her, “how would it 
be if I'd have my ‘kennel friend’ 


come up and give Dougal the once- 
over. If he’s the dog I think he is, 
we could enter him in the show.” 

“You mean Raymond Nordens? 
Oh, Madge, do! If anyone knows 
dogs that Frenchman does. Call 
him now. Maybe he’d come up this 
evening. He could come to dinner. 
I have a steak, and we could get a 
salad, and . . . one of those home- 
made pies. Hurry up. Before the 
pies are sold out!” 

Although Madge made no effort 
to disguise the fact that her invita- 
tion was solely on Dougal’s behalf, 
the famous Dr. Nordens accepted, 
charmed; and the minute he laid 
his eyes on Dougal he beamed on 
Jimmie. 

“Madame, you have a prize,” he 
told her. “Get a pencil and paper 
and I will give you instructions as 
to preparing him for the show. 
What to feed him. How to groom 
him, exercise—everything. He will 
take a prize—maybe first.” The 
man who knew dogs made a very 
expressive gesture, palms, and 
shoulders—e yebrows. “Young 
ladies! Young ladies!” he cried in 
mock rebuke. “Have you no mod- 
esty? But,” he smiled upon them, 
“I object not to being hugged by 
two such charming creatures, know- 
ing even as I do that it means only 
that you love your dog!” 

For three weeks “Pretty” Gil- 
more was relegated to oblivion. 
Madge, Jimmie, Billie and Billie’s 
mother, spent all their spare time 
dolling Dougal up for the big show. 
And, characteristically, the little 
thoroughbred repaid them all by 
running away with’ everything 
worth while in Dogdom. Raymond 
was overjoyed, and to celebrate took 
the four of them, and Dougal deco- 
rated with all his ribbons, to a mar- 
velous French restaurant for dinner. 















The show closed on Saturday. 
Sunday afternoon the two girls 
were together at Jimmie’s, as usual, 
still thrilled, still talking about the 
glorious event. 

“Don’t tell Gilmore, will you, Jim- 
mie,” Madge asked, “that you got 
five hundred cash?” 

Jimmie flushed. 

“I’ve already told him, Madge. 
He was so interested. He called 
early this morning to know all 
about it, and I could tell by the way 
he talked that Dougal had moved 
up a notch in his estimation.” 

Madge let it go at that. 

“Where’s Dougal now?” 
asked. 

“Billie’s got him out.” 

“Raymond said you’d better look 
out for him now. He’s in the pub- 
lic eye, as he expressed it, and the 
town is full of dog thieves. He says 
when they get their eye on a dog 
they wait their chance, have a taxi 
ready, and when no one’s looking, 
snatch him up, and off. I'd warn 
Billie. You know how boys are.” 

“Let’s go out and tell him now, 
and get Dougal,” said Jimmie, look- 
ing worried. They met Billie com- 
ing in. 

“Did Dougal come in?” he asked, 
and both girls turned sick. 

Hour after hour they combed the 
streets, accosted pedestrians, rang 
door bells. When darkness made 
further effort impossible, they came 
in, and telephoned ads to all the 
papers. Then they lettered big 
glaring signs and Billie and his pals 
took them out and tacked them on 
all the telephone and lamp posts, 
or pasted them on the iron posts, 
and tacked them on trees, and alley 
fences. 

Billie was wretched; and Jimmie 
and Madge camouflaged their own 
wretchedness to reassure him. 
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“It wasn’t your fault, Billie,” 
Jimmie told him over and over. “I 
don’t watch him every minute, 
either, when I have him out.” 

“It’s really my fault,” said Madge. 
“IT should have told you what Ray- 
mond said, sooner.” 

But as bad as it was for those 
who loved Dougal, it was so much 
worse for Dougal. He was taken 
far, far from home, miles out on 
the North Shore, and placed in a 
cramped mussy window for all who 
passed to stare at. He was well 
fed, of course, but he wouldn’t eat. 
His heart was broken. He grew 
vicious and snarled and snapped at 
everyone who came near. 

At first, the thief, or rather the 
thief’s confederate, put a price on 
the thoroughbred of $500.00. This 
price, together with the faked pa- 
pers, were posted in Dougal’s win- 
dow; but as the weeks wore on, and 
Dougal became thin, and cross—al- 
most mangy, the price was lowered 
and lowered and lowered until it 
reached $25.00. 

Even at $25.00 no one wanted 
poor sick little Dougal, and the 
owner of the store was forced to the 
old method of corner peddling. 

“You take him outa here,” the 
storeman ordered his son, “and you 
sell him—even if you have to take 
ten dollars. Try him at twenty-five 
first, and come down, if you have to, 
and be sure you show the papers.” 

The boy yanked Dougal roughly 
out on to the street and dragged 
him block after block until he 
reached a busy drugstore corner. 

It was a balmy June morning. 
Birds were singing in the trees that 
bordered the walks, and in spite of 
the ache in his heart, Dougal 
couldn’t help looking up. It was 
there that Dr. Michael Dunbar saw 
him. The busy surgeon was on his 
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way to the Hospital-by-the-Lake, 
and in a hurry, as usual. Some- 
thing about him, the cut of him, or 
the tan, or the merry face of him 
as he called “Hello, Old Man,” in 
passing, made Dougal think of the 
merry strapping farmer that Jim- 
mie was always expecting. The 
doctor passed on with rapid stride. 
Dougal was desperate. He dashed 
out after him, only to be snatched 
off the ground by the leash. He 
was no longer a wee frightened 
puppy that clawed frantically in 
the air at such treatment. He was 
in a fury. He turned and snapped 
at the hand that held the leash, and 
finding himself free tore down the 
street after the doctor. With an 
angry oath the boy pursued; but 
Dougal was not going to be taken 
alive again. At the feet of the as- 


tonished doctor he took his stand, 
snarling and showing sharp teeth 


at every attempt to get the leash. 
The doctor looked on a second, then 
reached down and patted the bris- 
tling head. Dougal with a big sigh, 
licked the hand. 

“Are you selling him?” the doc- 
tor asked the boy. “How much?” 

“Ten dollars,” the boy said, 
quickly dropping to the low figure. 

The doctor handed out the price, 
and took the leash. “What’s his 
name?” he asked. 

“Scottie,” said the boy. 

“All right, Scottie,” said the doc- 
tor, “let’s go.” Dougal trotted along 
obediently. Down the block aways 
they found the doctor’s car parked, 
and when “Scottie,” as the doctor 
called him, was told to jump in, he 
took the jump as if he’d been rid- 
ing in cars all his life. At the hos- 
pital, the doctor hesitated a second 
—just a second. 

“Why, of course, you don’t have 
to be tied,” he laughed, putting the 


thoroughbred on his honor. “I'll 
be back sometime. S’long!” 

And then after a long morning 
out in the lovely spring sunshine, 
and cleansing breeze, Dougal was 
taken to his new home, a big roomy 
farm, with chickens, and horses, 
and cows, and all the things that 
should be on a farm, and a big old- 
fashioned sprawling house, in a set- 
ting of green velvety lawn, and gor- 
geous splashes of flowers, and old, 
old trees that loved the whole place 
so much that they spread giant 
arms out over it, protectively. The 
highway skirted the front, and the 
lake with its great family of wave- 
lets ran in neighborlily at the back. 
Dougal was given the run of the 
place. Mandy in the kitchen of the 
big house, and the tenant folks that 
did the farm work, hailed him with 
delight. If it had not been for that 
ache for Jimmie, he would have 
been happy. At first he seemed to 
think she might be around some- 
where. It was just the sort of place 
she’d love. He searched every nook 
and corner in the hope of finding 
her, and then crept close to the doc- 
tor’s feet miserably. 

With all those glorious fields to 
romp in, Dougal pined. He was al- 
lowed the freedom of the house, 
and whenever the doctor was there, 
he would lie at his feet, almost con- 
tent—but not quite. 

One evening the doctor was read- 
ing a dry looking book, scowling 
over it, and making notes, Dougal 
wandering about the room, aim- 
lessly, whimpering a little. 

“What’s the matter, 
asked Dr. Michael presently. 
a-wearying for some one?” 

Dougal came over then and laid 
down and put his head on the doc- 
tor’s foot. 

The doctor slammed the book 


Scottie?” 
“Just 














shut and threw it over on the table, 
and picking up the lonely dog, 
wheeled his chair over to the radio. 

“I’m a little lonely m’self to- 
night, Scottie,” he said. “Maybe a 
little entertainment will help us.” 
He turned the dial. A thundering 
pipe organ blared a note or two and 
was silenced. A facetious real es- 
tate juggler raised his voice, and 
was silenced. A dinner concert at 
one of the fashionable hotels came 
in, and was promptly cut off. The 
doctor was hard to please. Dougal 
was apathetic. 

“Ah,” said the doctor as a clear 
girlish voice rang out, just a little 
tremulous as if it were its very first 
time at the mike. Dougal sat up, 
listening. “We'll hear what the 
lady has to say,” grinned the doc- 
tor, “just for the sake of the music 
in her voice. Hey, Old Man! 
What’s the matter? Don’t you like 
her?” 

Before the doctor could grab him, 
with a wild cry, Dougal leaped for 
the cabinet. Doctor Michael got 
him quickly, but he was unable to 
hold him. Mandy came running to 
see what the riot was about. The 
voice was telling its invisible listen- 
ers that the world wasn’t so frivo- 
lous as the alarmists would have us 
believe—at least, from a librarian’s 
point of view. “My room is filled 
from early morning till late night 
with young, and old .. . ” Dougal 
howled and barked, and finally 
snapped at the hand that held him, 
in his determination to get to the 
speaker. 

“Take him to the _ kitchen, 
Mandy,” the doctor shouted above 
the din. “I think he knows the 
voice. Keep him till I find out who 
it is—when she finishes. Hurry 
up,” he ordered excitedly. “She’s 
through. I don’t want to miss the 
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announcer.” Mandy couldn’t take 
him. Dougal wouldn’t be taken. 
“Open the door,” said the doctor, 
and when Mandy did, Dougal was 
flung roughly through, and the door 
closed against him. 

“You have just heard Miss Alice 
James,” the announcer said, “head 
of the technical department of the 
Main Library, discussing the frivol- 
ous and the serious sides of life.” 

“Miss Alice James, of the li- 
brary,” repeated the doctor picking 
up his pen. “Let him in Mandy!” 

Dougal came bounding it, but the 
voice he loved was not there. Round 
and round the room he searched for 
Jimmie, while the doctor wrote a 
letter telling Miss Alice James about 
a little Scot that went wild at the 
sound of her voice. When the let- 
ter was finished he and Dougal 
took it to the post office, and then 
Dougal was exercised until he crept 
into bed too tired to grieve further. 

Jimmie had never stopped trail- 
ing Scotch terriers wherever she en- 
countered them, interrogating own- 
ers as to time of acquirement, and 
so on. She was discouraged, but 
she had not given up hope, entirely. 

Madge was awfully sorry for her. 
Dougal had been the link that kept 
the Open Spaces close; and when 
he was lost, her dream was lost. 
One thing Madge was thankful for 
though — Dougal’s loss had done 
away with Pretty Gilmore. He had 
come quickly, wise enough to offer 
sympathy, but Jimmie, using her 
sixth sense, knew he had something 
to do with Dougal’s disappearance, 
and Pretty Gilmore’s dream, too, 
was shattered. 

Madge it was who secured Jim- 
mie’s first “mike” engagement. 
Jimmie had declared that she 
couldn’t do it, but she did do it, 
and creditably, and when she found 
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the doctor’s letter on her desk next 
morning, she knew at once it was a 
“mike” letter. She opened it with 
eager fingers, flushing happily; read 
it with no power to grasp at first, 
and then with a glad cry that star- 
tled the quiet of the room, the for- 
bidding goggles went flying back 
into the top drawer, the head page 
was installed in Miss Alice James’s 
chair, and Jimmie left the library in 
quicker time than she had ever be- 
fore left it, which was saying a 
great deal. The doctor had said 
that if she had lost a Scotch terrier, 
and would so inform him by tele- 
phone, he would be glad to drive in 
with the dog, for her inspection, 
but Jimmie could not wait. 

Through the picket gate that 
swung from two Colonial looking 
posts, up two steps, up the flagged 
walk, with lobelia and sweet alys- 
sum reaching out toward her hurry- 
ing feet, with no eyes for the June 
glory all about her, over her— 
straight for that massive front 
door she sped. 

A coal black mammy answered 
her ring. Dougal didn’t lift his 
head at the sound. A terrible de- 
pression was upon him. 

“Is Dr. Dunbar in?” asked Jim- 
mie too excited to control her voice, 
and before Mandy could say he 
wasn’t Dougal’s onrush had almost 
upset her. 

“Oh, Dougal,” sobbed Jimmie, 
swooping him into her arms and 
almost squeezing the life out of him. 
Dougal whined and squirmed and 
wanted to lick up all the salt tears 
that were flowing down the beloved 
face, and when that was denied 
him, he sprang from the too-confin- 
ing arms and tore up the stairs and 
round the rooms like something 
suddenly gone wild, then down the 
stairs and out through the open 
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doors to the kitchen. Jimmie met 
him in the doctor’s study on his re- 
turn just as they used to do in the 
cramped rooms up on the near 
North Side, and snatching him up 
dropped down on the rug and 
hugged him to her again. 

That was how the doctor found 
them, with the coal black mammy 
looking on, shaking with laughter, 
and Dr. Michael Dunbar who open- 
ly boasted that he was a misogynist, 
gazed on the scene smiling his 
merriest of smiles, the while his 
steady dependable heart did queer 
stunts like skipping, and turning 
somersaults, and singing a love 
song. 

Dougal saw him over Jimmie’s 
shoulder and bounded to him doing 
all in his power to tell him the glad 
news. 

“Yes, Old Man,” said Doctor 
Mike, “I fully appreciate how you 
could never be satisfied away from 
her.” 

Jimmie got to her feet quickly 
and quite gracefully for all her em- 
barrassment, and held out her 
hand, and dimpled, and looked so 
adorable that the doctor could think 
of only one thing to say— 

“No wonder the little dog was 
unhappy!” 

Jimmie in childish confusion 
freed her hand and made an at- 
tempt to bring the chestnut locks 
into some kind of ladylike order. 
“IT know I look like a Fiji Islander,” 
she said, and meeting the doctor’s 
friendly smile, burst into a happy 
gale of laughter. 

“Now, that’s fine,” cheered the 
doctor, chuckling, “but, personally, 
I’m partial to locks that curl like 
that.” 

“Lunch is served,” said Hannah 
in the doorway. 

“Oh, I must not keep you,” cried 
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Jimmie. “I’m so thankful. That 
sounds so—so inadequate. I wish 
there was some way to make you 
understand how happy you’ve made 
me.” She looked down at Dougal 
standing beside her ready to go. 
“Do you?” said the doctor. 
“Then stay to lunch, and let me 
drive you back into the city later. 
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“Ah,” said the doctor, freeing the 
breath he had been holding in his 
anxiety. “Hannah, show Miss 
James upstairs where she can 
primp a little. I think she looks 
just right the way she is, but if 
she’ll be more comfortable .. . ” 

Hannah smiled, and the doctor 
smiled, and Jimmie smiled—even 



































I'm free for the afternoon—I hope. Dougal smiled, for somehow he 
Or, do you dislike farms?” sensed the fact that he and Jimmie 

“Oh, I love them,” cried Jimmie. were coming back to the country 
“I loathe the city.” that they both loved. 


EASTERS LONG AGO 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


HE said I'd see it dancing? 
The blessed Easter sun— 

If I’d be early rising, 

And not be lying thrun: 
So I kissed the mother fondly, 

And went betimes to bed, 
That I'd be surely stirring 

And it dawning gold and red. 


And it dawning red and golden, 
Or ere a cock had crowed, 
It’s I was early rising, 
With a keenness never knowed; 
And ’neath the lintel lowly 
My eager feet did run, 
To hear the songs of morning, 
And see the dancing sun. 


You'll see the sun-god dancing, 
As sure as you are born, 
If you be early waking 
On blessed Easter Morn: 
Such wonder will be on you, 
Your hands will lift in prayer, 
And tremble at the glory 
That God has wrought you there. 


1lt is said—in country places in Ireland, at least—that the sun danees for joy on Easter Morn. 











N our modern world, ideas under- 

lie action as they always did. 
Who supposes that mere taxation, 
mere Court-Supremacy, sufficed to 
bring about the French Revolution? 
Who was at the bottom of the Rus- 
sion one? Tsars? No, but stu- 
dents and men of academic mind. 
And Russia, for so long silent and 
supplying no ideas at all to Europe 
at large, is, whether we like to ac- 
knowledge it or no, pumping ideas 
more than any other country is in- 
to contemporary brains. If we dis- 
approve of Russia, we must realize 
that we can only counter her by 


the creation of a different Mind. 
—C. C. Martinpare, in the Eighteen- 
Eighties. 


Many modern people like to be 
regarded as slaves; moral and spir- 
itual slaves. There are all sorts of 
ways in which this humiliating 
heresy expresses itself. One is the 
perpetual itch to describe all crime 
as lunacy. Now, quite apart from 
virtue, I would much rather be 
thought a criminal than a criminal 
lunatic. As a point not of virtue 
but of vanity, I should be less in- 
sulted by the title of a murderer 
than by the title of a homicidal 
maniac. The murderer might be 
said, not unfairly, to have lost the 
first fragrance of his innocence, and 
all that keeps the child near to the 
cherubim. But the maniac has lost 
more than innocence; he has lost 
essence; the complete personality 
that makes a man. Yet everybody 
is talking as if it would be quite 
natural, and even nice, to be ex- 
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cused for immorality on the ground 
of idiocy. 
—G. K. Cuesterton, Come to think of it... 


To be an adherent to-day of that 
religion of supernatural redemption 
which has always hitherto been 
known as Christianity, and to be at 
all in earnest about the logical con- 
sequences of that conviction, is to 
stand sharply at variance not only 
with the world at large but also 
with the forces which dominate 
most of the larger Protestant 


churches. 
—J. GresnHam Macnuen, in the Forum, March. 


The prohibition law, written for 
weaklings and derelicts, those who 
cannot control their appetites, has 
divided the nation, like Gaul, into 
three parts—wets, drys and hypo- 
crites. .. . I have seen men at con- 
ventions, on the committee of plat- 
form and _ resolutions, advocate 
planks for the stricter enforcement 
of the prohibition law, and within 
a few hours take a drink. . . . Our 
Coast Guard is the sixth largest 
fleet in the world, which may be 
difficult to explain at the next naval 
disarmament conference. It may 
be embarrassing for our represen- 
tatives to have to state that this is 
due to an effort to make the Amer- 
ican people good. 

—Mas. Cuantes H. Sasin, chairman of the 


Women’s Organization for National Prohibi- 
tion Reform. 


It is my opinion that the longed- 
for breakdown of narrow, hateful 
nationalism can never come as 
idealists would have it, by a warm- 




























hearted, world-wide recognition 
that all men are brothers. For one 
thing, we can love only individuals, 
not “men” or “women” in a mass, 
because they do not exist as a mass. 
More yet, we are so constituted as 
to be able to love among individuals 
only a few people who are “our 
kind.”  Internationalism solidly 
based on the realities of human na- 
ture can in my opinion only come 
from the knowledge that, since all 
nations are made up, like our own, 
of a jumbled lot of all kinds of 
specimens, “our kind” are scattered 
far and wide in all nations, and all 
races. And that the other kind, the 
people whose traits are so detest- 
able that we must go to war against 
them once in a while, are also scat- 
tered far and wide over all nations 
with a good many of them living on 
our street, right now. 
—Dororny CANFretp, in Scribner’s, March. 


The ordinary householder in 
American cities has considerable 
contact with the underworld, al- 
most all of it of a kind which dulls 
his conscience. Unless he is the 
victim of a racket, has his house 
broken into, or is held up and 
slugged—all comparatively unusual 
experiences—he meets the under- 
world through the favors which it 
sells. From the underworld he, or 
at least many friends whom he re- 
spects, obtain their liquor. He 
knows this. But he does not allow 
himself to dwell too much on the 
knowledge that the cocktail comes 
from the bootlegger who operates 
under the jurisdiction of a crim- 
inal magnate, and that before the 
cocktail could be drunk, the Con- 
stitution and the laws had to be 
broken, public officials had to be 
deceived or corrupted, and some 
murders may have had to be com- 
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mitted. ... There is no way of meas- 
uring the intangibles, but this must 
be a fact of prime importance in 
explaining why in the big cities 
one does not find the uncompromis- 
ing hostility to the underworld 
which it is assumed should nor- 


mally exist in a civilized society. 
—Watter LippMANN, in the Forum, Febru- 
ary. 


The really obvious indictment 
against the modern world is that by 
the modern world human liberty is 
being destroyed. The word “lib- 
erty” to-day has a decidedly archaic 
sound. Modern historians are writ- 
ing it in quotation marks, when 
they are obliged to use the ridicu- 
lous word at all. Certainly liberty 
is out of date in modern life. Stand- 
ardization and efficiency have very 
largely taken its place. 


—J. GresHam MACHEN, in the Forum, March. 


Mass production is not so much 
vulgar in itself as an encourage- 
ment to vulgarity in those who al- 
ready have a tendency in that di- 
rection. It is a good thing to raise, 
as mass production has raised, the 
material standard of the many by 
putting within their reach luxuries 
hitherto confined to the few. But 
it is a bad thing to apply, as Amer- 
ica appears to be doing, the prin- 
ciples of mass production to the 
things of the spirit. It is of the es- 
sence of a truly great civilization to 
leave the fullest scope for individ- 
ual self-expression within the 
framework of an ordered state... 
But the whole tendency of mass 
production, once it has been al- 
lowed to escape from its proper 
confines, is toward the suppression 
of individuality. Everyone must 
not only live materially in the same 
kind of way; they must live men- 
tally and spiritually in the same 
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kind of way also. And inasmuch 
as it is not given to the many to 
live the mental and spiritual life of 
the few, mass production in this 
sense means inevitably the vulgar- 
ization of the mental and spiritual 
life of a nation. 


—Gerorrrey Layman, in the Forum, Febru- 
ary. 


The most grotesque theories are 
often the most difficult to refute. 
There is no logical answer to the 
complete sceptic who doubts his 
own existence. Those who part 
company with the complete sceptic 
must begin by making certain as- 
sumptions which cannot be demon- 
strated beyond all possible doubt. 
The theologian and the scientist 
both tacitly assume that the uni- 
verse is rational, but the theologian 
can no more demonstrate that the 
will is free than the scientist can 
demonstrate that the sun will rise 
to-morrow. The theologian cannot 
disprove by pure logic that the mind 
is a bye-product of matter, and the 
scientist cannot disprove by sci- 
ence or by logic that the lunatic 
alone is sane in a mad world. God 
gave us dialectics to refute the er- 
rors of men who argue incorrectly 
from sane premisses. He gave us 
laughter and “the dumb certain- 
ities of experience” as our only 
adequate answer to those who ar- 
gue correctly from premisses which 


are fundamentally insane. 
—Arnotp Lunn, The Flight from Reason. 


When all is said, and on both 
sides there is a vast amount to be 
said, I do still prefer democracy to 
aristocracy. Neither of them is in 
the least satisfactory. Democracy 
means government by the unedu- 
cated, while aristocracy, on the 
other hand, means government by 
the badly educated. This may seem 
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too harsh a simplification; but, in 
the limited choice of human affairs, 
it is true. In one sense an aristoc- 
racy, with all its virtues, is by its 
very nature educated in error, if not 
in evil; for it is educated in pride. 
But there does sometimes appear a 
situation in which a democracy is 
educated in pride, or, at least, in 
certain vanities and vulgarities that 
are the popular equivalent of the 


pride of a privileged class. 
—G. K. Cuesterton, in N. ¥. Times, Feb. ist. 


Greek ethics was not adapted to 
the multitude like that of Imperial 
Rome where the growth of equality 
and education called the many to 
the moral life. Can one ask the 
crowd to make knowledge dominate 
action, reflection govern instinct 
and emotion. The crowd cannot 
attain wisdom, and it is feeling, if 
not instinct that guides it. The 
Greek ethic is aristocratic, adapted 
to a select few; intellectual culture 
heightens the consciousness of suf- 
fering . . . An ethic which cannot 
relieve the unfortunate is useless to 


the majority of mankind. 
—Emite Bovrroux, La Morale Grecque. 


We have to choose between peace 
and war, between codperation and 
conflict, between a developing and 
ennobling civilization and a col- 
lapse into the barbarism of the past. 
We have to make that choice now, 
we cannot evade it or postpone it. 
For unless we can build the struc- 
ture of world peace upon a firm 
foundation, unless we can do it now 
before the memories of war have 
faded, we may depend upon it that 
sooner or later—and probably rath- 
er sooner than later—a cataclysm 
will come upon the world which 
will engulf all that we care about 


in Western civilization. 


—ArtTHurR HeNversoNn, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 

















EARLY AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 


By A SISTER OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE OF KENTUCKY 


PART I 


“Come hither, little Lady fair, 

And you shall ride and take the Air. 
But first of all pray let me know 

If you can say your criss-cross row. 
For none should e’er in coaches be, 
Unless they know their A. B. C.’" 


E distinction between Amer- 

ican literature for children and 
English literature for children prior 
to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century is wholly an arbitrary one, 
for until that time, with rare excep- 
tions, American children were giv- 
en books produced in England or 
American productions so closely 
modeled upon the English form as 
to possess no individuality deserv- 
ing of note. Nevertheless, reasons 
worthy enough to justify a separate 
treatment can be broached, reasons 
bearing greatest weight with, per- 
haps, the normal-school teacher 
and the reader interested solely in 
the American history of these 
books. Although the amount of 
wheat be meager and lost in the 
excess of chaff, the grain “deserves 
the winnowing.” 

As in the early history of Eng- 
land no exclusively child’s litera- 
ture can be found, so in that of 
America is there no book that can 
be called at once both juvenile and 
literary. A minute search discov- 
ers very little that has not for years 
been the wisely or unwisely unrec- 
ognized subject matter of juvenile 
anthologies and literary readers. 


1From Nurse True Love's Christmas Box or 
a Golden Plaything for Children, printed by 
Thomas in 1789. 





The significant fact, however, em- 
phasized by this study of children’s 
literature is that the greater amount 
of such traditionally juvenile poetry 
and prose is not genuinely childlike 
whatever, for instance, the stand- 
ard “children’s poems”: “In School 
Days,” by John Greenleaf Whittier, 
“The First Snowfall,” by James 
Russell Lowell, and “The Children’s 
Hour,” by Henry W. Longfellow. 
These poems in which childhood is 
viewed rather wistfully through 
the mist of years, while venerable 
and sacred to our time-honored tra- 
ditions, are utterly beyond the nor- 
mal interests of the child. Almost 
habitual failure to discriminate be- 
tween literature about children and 
that for them is to blame for their 
inclusion in books for the young. 
Hidden away in American works 
is much literature that might prof- 
itably have been given the children 
of early American days and much 
that might now be given our chil- 
dren. But, as Alice Morse Earle in- 
forms us in her invaluable study of 
Child-Life in Colonial Days,? “John 
Locke in his Thoughts Concerning 
Education, written in 1690, says the 
method of teaching children to read 
in England at that time was always 
‘the ordinary road of Horn-book, 


2New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. P. 117. 
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Primer, Psalter, Testament, and 
Bible. These,’ he said, ‘engage the 
liking of children and tempt them 
to read.’ The road was the same in 
New England, but it would hardly 
be called a tempting method.” Be- 
fore Irving there was, we grant, no 
authentic American literature for 
children, but even after Americans 
had begun to produce excellent po- 
etry and prose, children were not 
ordinarily given it. The hornbooks 
commonly used were of the same 
description as that of the English 
ones, wooden with uncouth adorn- 
ment in carving. There were, we 
learn from a 1760 advertisement, 
gilt horns sold in Philadelphia, but 
we hear nothing of silver and ivory 
ones as the élite used in England. 
After the hornbook came the battle- 
dore, then the prymer or primer 
which compilation was by nature 
ecclesiastical. In the typical primer 
were the “devotions for the hours, 
the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Ten Com- 
mandments, some psalms, and cer- 
tain instructions as to the elements 
of Christian knowledge.”* Because 
these books ordinarily began with 
the “criss-cross row,” the name 
primer gradually came to be applied 
to the first textbook from which the 
little ones learned their A. B. C.’s 
and syllables. Peerless among such 
texts is the New England Primer 
from which, after 1750, those few 
and violently pious stories that chil- 
dren might read were obtained. 
Since the Colonial times were 
Puritan times, the same “little 
books,” dank with overwrought re- 
ligious sentimentality and neu- 
rotically obsessed with the deprav- 
ity of human nature, especially that 
of the child, flourished in America. 
Here was, as in England, the Rev- 
erend Mr. White’s The Plain Man's 


3ibid., p. 122. 4Ibid., p. 126. 


Pathway to Heaven, which reached 
a twelfth edition by 1733; here was, 
likewise, John Foxe’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs which in Colonial homes “was 
usually read by many children”; 
here again was Thomas White’s A 
Little Book for Little Children, re- 
printed in Boston in 1702; here was 
James Janeway’s A Token for Chil- 
dren, to the long and gruesome list 
of whose youthful martyrs was add- 
ed, by no less an imposing person- 
age than Cotton Mather, A Token 
for the Children of New England or 
Some Examples of Children in 
whom the Fear of God was remark- 
ably Budding before they died in 
several Parts of New England, Pre- 
served and Published for the En- 
couragement of Piety in other Chil- 
dren. Mrs. Earle has cited the pas- 
sages that were in Puritan times 
the most delectable morsels of this 
now distressing martyrology: 


“Young babies chide their par- 
ents for too infrequent praying, 
and have ecstasies of delight when 
they can pray ad infinitum. One 
child two years old was able ‘sav- 
ingly to understand the mysteries 
of Redemption’; another of the 
same age was ‘a dear lover of faith- 
ful ministers.” One poor little crea- 
ture had such ‘extraordinary melt- 
ings that his eyes were red and sore 
from weeping on his sins.’ . . . Dan- 
iel Bradley had an ‘impression and 
inquisitiveness of the State of Souls 
after Death,’ when three years old; 
Elizabeth Butcher ‘when two and a 
half years old, as she lay in the 
cradle would ask herself the ques- 
tion: “What is my corrupt nature?” 
and would answer herself, “It is 
empty of Grace, bent unto Sin, and 
only to Sin, and that Continual- 
— 

Sibid., pp. 250-51. 
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Other Colonial divines, among 
them Jonathan Edwards, published 
such accounts, the monotony of 
which—if they were then monoto- 
nous—the children could relieve by 
interspersing not different subject 
matter, for the content must per- 
force be of religious precocity, but 
different locale, children who died 
young in Siberia, in Silesia, or Pious 
Notions and Devout Exercises of 
Jewish Children in Berlin. 

Pilgrim’s Progress enjoyed wide 
popularity, but whether with the 
children or not, we cannot be cer- 
tain. Before 1744 three American 
editions had become necessary. 
John Bunyan’s less felicitous books 
also thrived in New England. But 
copies of them are very rare if 
there are any here besides an illus- 
trated one of the Divine Emblems 
picked up by chance in a London 
second-hand book shop. The treas- 
ure is undated but bears the publi- 
cation sign of Sir Walter Scott’s ill- 
fated Ballantyne Company. 

The reading customs of the 
American Colonial and Revolution- 
ary child were a perfect recapitula- 
tion of those of the medieval Eng- 
lish child. As the intensely Puri- 
tanical religious period of the sev- 
enteenth century approached that 
of the early eighteenth century with 
its more natural religion, strictly 
ecclesiastical books gave way slight- 
ly to the identical but republished 
“Bokes of Curtayse” of fifteenth- 
century England. These books of 
good manners, “fearfully and won- 
derfully polite,” were to come after 
the “abcies,” “the primer .. . the 
Psalms in meter, and the Testa- 
ment.” “Then if any other require 
any little books meet to enter chil- 
dren, the Schoole of Virtue (1577) 
is one of the Principall and easiest 
for the first enterers being full of 
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precepts of civilitie.” The London 
edition of 1701 was used in America 
until 1787. Isaiah Thomas, the 
American John Newbery, made a 
Worcester edition. In fact, until 
long after the Revolution, an Amer- 
ican publication for children was 
rare. Another book of this same 
adamant etiquette, The Mirror of 
Compliments, printed in England in 
1635 was in 1795 reprinted in part 
by Isaiah Thomas and entitled for 
Americans, A New Academy of 
Compliments. Such wholesale ap- 
propriation of books was practiced 
on both sides of the Atlantic once 
American production became pro- 
lific. 

Children in Puritan days were 
cautioned to be good in order to es- 
cape, and that very narrowly, eter- 
nal hell fire. A little later, in Revo- 
lutionary times, when the precepts 
of good manners and the flowery 
gilt Newbery editions and their ex- 
act replicas by Isaiah Thomas flood- 
ed the book stalls, Goody Two 
Shoes, The Prodigal Daughter or 
The Disobedient Lady Reclaimed, 
the chapbook, The Undutiful Child 
Punished, The Good Child’s Little 
Hymnbook, the History of the Holy 
Jesus, which would deserve the 
term blasphemous were it not so 
stupid in content and illustration, 
gave way to stories admonishing 
children to be virtuous because 
such conduct was expedient. 

The Worcester printer, whose ap- 
prentice piece, a child’s book con- 
taining “A, Apple Pie” and “A was 
an archer who shot at a frog,” is 
still preserved at the American 
Antiquarian Society of that city, 
deferred to no skill and clever ad- 
vertising in his exemplar, John 
Newbery. Nothing loathe, Thomas 
borrowed story, title, and even ad- 
vertisement, merely inserting, as 
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American nationality became more 
and more the thing, “governor” for 
“Lord Mayor,” and the “metropo- 
lis” for “London,” and “become a 
fine woman” for “become a fine 
lady.” Even Newbery’s naive trick 
of exploiting his own wares in his 
stories, Thomas mastered and prac- 
ticed to equal advantage as the fol- 
lowing blurb, an integral part of 
Nurse True Love’s New Year Gift, 
demonstrates: 


“Mrs. Williams when I first be- 
came acquainted with her was a 
Widow Gentlewoman who kept a 
little College in a Country Town for 
the Instruction of Young Gentlemen 
and Ladies in the Science of A. B. C. 
The books she put into the hands 
of her pupils were, Ist, The Christ- 
mas Box. 2nd, The Father’s Gift. 
3rd, Mr. Perry’s Excellent Spelling 
Book. 4th, The Brother's Gift. 5th, 
The Sister’s Gift. 6th, The Infant 
Tutor. 7th, The Pretty Little 
Pocket Book. 8th, The Pretty 
Plaything. 9th, Tommy Trip’s His- 
tory of Birds and Beasts. And 
when their minds were so enlarged 
as to be capable of other entertain- 
ments, She recommended to them 
the Lilliputian magazine and other 
Books that are sold by Mr. Isaiah 
Thomas at His Book Store near the 
Court House in Worcester.” 


Interpretation of 
Moles, Dreams and Features, and 
such “Allegorical Lozenges” were 
surprisingly permitted the young. 
Surprisingly, because the jests, Joe 


Jest books, 


Millar’s, were none too delicate, 
and the interpretation of moles and 
dreams not any too discreet. Such 
inconsistency is hard to account 
for in these overly priggish Puri- 
tans. It may have been, and was 
most likely the case here as in Eng- 


land, that the more frivolous and 
less fastidious of these were chap- 
books entered surreptitiously while 
Food for the Mind and The Sphinz, 
and a few duller but safer volumes 
were given carte blanche. How such 
books could be offered to children 
by sensible parents is beyond the 
modern reader’s comprehension. 
Had the miserable little texts been 
virile enough to educate, striking 
enough to influence character to an 
extent in any degree correlative to 
their widespread diffusion, they 
would have produced a generation 
of obsequious and expeditious liars, 
a generation with which smug con- 
vention and polite approval should 
have supplanted the truly Amer- 
ican trait, a sense of honor. 

Following the Revolution came 
all the “little books” and the abridg- 
ments of Joseph Andrews, Pamela, 
Grandison, and Clarissa current in 
England. To cite their titles and 
the nature of their subject matter 
would be to repeat needlessly. Soul- 
less and colorless were they all; and 
in musing over their vapidity, one 
is puzzled not so much at the books 
—for the poor we have always with 
us—as at the writers of such 
“stuff.” Some of these men were 
prominent in their circles, some di- 
vines, some littérateurs, for adults 
alone, be it remembered. Were 
they morbid or were they convinced 
that children deserved no better 
reading matter? To believe that 
the latter was the case taxes our 
credulity. 

The nineteenth century showed 
comparatively very little improve- 
ment in so far as the literary value 
of children’s books was concerned. 
Our literary lares and penates, Irv- 
ing, Cooper, Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Hawthorne, it is true, were set 
up in this century, but their works, 
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with the exception of Hawthorne’s 
four excellent books for the little 
ones, were not intended for chil- 
dren. Even to-day when there is a 
general movement towards giving 
the best literature to the chil- 
dren, that which is offered them, 
though it is the best, frequently is 
not the best for children. On the 
contrary, the ultra-practical tales 
fostered abroad by the Rousseauists 
were as much at home in America 
as in England. Maria Edgeworth, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Sherwood, and 
Thomas Day were paragons among 
authors for our nineteenth-century 
children. Mrs. Caroline Hewins, a 
girl in the eighteen-sixties, who has 
told so charmingly the story of her 
life and its many books, found such 
narratives far from dull and prud- 
ish. So it may be that tastes have 
changed radically, for hers was a 
cultured mind, a mind nourished 
from the early age of four and a 
half with the best and the “worst” 
that from 1850 to 1926 the literary 
world had to offer. Her attractive- 
ly informal account of her precocity 
in reading is indeed no less than a 
thorough chronology and history of 
children’s books during the last 
seventy-five years. In speaking of 
Miss Edgeworth’s books she states, 


“Maria Edgeworth’s stories, prosaic 
as they seem to twentieth-century 
school-girls, are of a pleasant fam- 
ily life where mother, father and 


996 


children have the same interests. 


And Sandford and Merton, a 
story termed by a famous student 
of boy psychology as “about the 
worst,” was seriously considered 
valuable by at least some Ameri- 
cans as well as by the Europeans. 


6A Mid-Century Child and her Books. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1926. Pp. 57, 58. 


George Randolph, writing on the 
fifteenth of February, 1806, to a 
young relative, advised him for his 
personal improvement to “see the 
Gentlemen and the Basket-makers, 
and indeed the whole of Sandford 
and Merton.” 

Devoid even of the hectic spark 
that the Puritan tales caught by 
dint of reiteration on Hell, anemic 
Sunday School stories now became 
popular and vied with the utilita- 
rian type for supremacy. Both 
flourished, however, until the Civil 
War. After which the strictly sec- 
tarian story waned; the utilitarian 
kind continued for a while un- 
changed, but with a spurt of vital- 
ity not yet exhausted nor near ex- 
haustion it evolved into the juve- 
nile. The Peter Parley, the Rollo 
and Lucy, and the Elsie Books in- 
creased and multiplied with such 
rapidity and abundance that they 
soon threatened to usurp the entire 
field of children’s reading. They 
with their countless replicas are a 
weed and, apparently, an “amaran- 
thine weed.” Although the nine- 
teenth-century books for children, 
with some splendid exceptions are 
dealt with disparagingly, they are 
sufficiently typical and distinct from 
those of the preceding period and 
from each other to warrant citation. 
No one knows the junior literary 
history of the eighteenth and par- 
ticularly of the nineteenth century 
in America who has not spent 
months and even years handling 
fondly and reading with a sympa- 
thetic though critical mind the com- 
paratively meager yet, nevertheless, 
goodly store, considering the com- 
mon fate of most children’s books, 
of faded little books cherished so 
dearly and hidden so successfully 
by librarians. It is an experience 
like that of stepping back into mid- 
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century lavendar and old lace, into 
Revolutionary back boards and 
stocks, into Puritan soft gray 
merino and snowy neckerchief. 
The excerpts are redolent of the 
quaintly serious childhood days of 
long ago when, rightly or not, chil- 
dren were “talked down to”; when 
they were seriously expected to be 
seen and not heard; when they def- 
erentially rose and dropped a pro- 
found “curtsy” at the entrance of 
an elder or of their parents whom 
they addressed most respectfully as 
Sir and Madam. Without recon- 
structing the social history that 
formed a background for these now 
odd little volumes, the reader will 
inevitably arrive at an incomplete 
judgment of them. Despite the for- 
mality of etiquette and convention 
that stiffens and deadens childhood 
as portrayed in colonial and early 
nineteenth-century books, we are 
aware of the universal truth that 
children are children now, then, 
and forever. There were, no doubt, 
a few pitiable wrecks, victims of 
fanatical parents and preachers; 
but beneath the torturing stays that 
compressed the sides of little boys 
as well as of little girls there beat a 
child-heart immune at core by its 
very youth from the smug religios- 
ity, from the superficial decorum, 
and from the irrational rationalism 
that in turn throughout the history 
of America were criterions of chil- 
dren’s conduct. For hours girls sat 
or stood with their feet gracefully 
but painfully held in the stocks; 
for days they wore a back board 
and an iron collar to promote ele- 
gant posture; they practiced cour- 
tesying until the bow became al- 
most a reflex act. Nevertheless, as 
more than one biographer and 
autobiographer confesses, to our 
great relief, once the feet were re- 


leased, the instant the “board and 
ring” were off, and the practicing 
over, these demure young misses 
tore for the woods “as fast as they 
could run,” swung on grapevines, 
and wished the dancing master 
complete annihilation even while 
they twisted and turned before 
him. 

We lament that quotations, pref- 
aces, and titles, while novel, indeed, 
do not, nevertheless, suffice to con- 
vey the complete impressions the 
perusal of the literary heirlooms 
make. The scent of the old ink and 
older paper; the feel of the little 
books, many no larger than the 
palm of the hand; the grotesque 
woodcuts and engravings, some as 
diminutive as a postage stamp, yet 
illustrating within that small com- 
pass the entire tragedy of a little 
boy poaching apples, falling from 
the tree, and being caught by the 
irate owner of the orchard; the 
same mean little picture doing serv- 
ice for two different stories within 
the same book; the various ways, 
despite the Spelling Book published 
by Noah Webster in 1783, of spell- 
ing the same word on the same 
page; the startling frankness of 
some dénouements and their more 
startling pictures,—all these charac- 
teristics combine to make of early 
American as well as of early Eng- 
lish books for children a type so 
unique that one seeks in vain for 
terms of description that could ade- 
quately reproduce the quaint ap- 
pearance and quainter contents of 
the too small store of treasures time 
has preserved. Therefore, at the 
risk of becoming prolix, we cite in 
order that the books may speak for 
themselves, passages from the cop- 
ies steeped, as it were, in the dis- 
tinctive spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, just as those quoted before re- 











call, however partially, the Puritan 
Age with its restrictive blue laws 
and unhealthy view of youth. 

In the first thirty years of the last 
century the utilitarian and “tracta- 
rian” books of Mrs. Trimmer and 
her company became popular in 
America, and began to influence na- 
tive writers who reproduced the 
English subject matter and even 
locale as closely as possible. Speci- 
mens made at this time of Ameri- 
can reprints of London editions 
are more readily found than any 
originally American composition. 
Some of the most interesting and 
now amusing are those inane tales 
that ran into the fifth and sixth edi- 
tion while Irving’s Sketch Book, 
Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales, 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair, 
A Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales, as well as Bryant’s, Longfel- 
low’s, Whittier’s and Lowell’s 
poems went begging for readers, at 
least in so far as the common run 
of children were concerned. The 
authentic literature for children 
that was written in the nineteenth 
century will not be discussed, for 
though produced in the same cen- 
tury, it belongs to a category abso- 
lutely different from these little 
books under discussion. 

The first book found is Priscilla 
Wakefield’s Domestic Recreations 
or Dialogues Illustrative of Natural 
and Scientific Subjects, published 
in 1805 at Philadelphia by one Ja- 
cob Johnson. A second and a third 
edition of her Mental Improvement 
or The Beauties and Wonders of 
Art in a Series of Instructive Con- 
versations and that of the fifth Lon- 
don edition were published succes- 
sively in 1814 and 1819. The pur- 
port and trend of all the books of 
this ilk that so dominated the first 
thirty years of this century are 
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found in the preface of the Domes- 
tic Recreations: 


“The author has been induced, by 
the favorable reception of Mental 
Improvement, to present her young 
readers with miscellaneous conver- 
sations, between a_ well-informed 
mother and her daughters, in 
which she has endeavored to blend 
instruction with amusement.” 


Mrs. Dimsdale, the “well-in- 
formed mother,” explains to the de- 
light of her daughters, antennez, 
animalcules, meteors, the eye, and 
—the progress of art! 

In the second number of a tiny 
three by six volume called The 
Juvenile Sketch-Book, Containing 
Original and Select Stories pub- 
lished in Boston, U. S., in 1828 by 
Simpkins and Company at the Cor- 
ner of Court and Brattle Streets, are 
three priggish little stories the 
whole substance of which is a trite 
contrast between a girl who was al- 
ways “very, very good” and one 
who was as proverbially “horrid.” 
A human touch that endears this 
little book to the reader is the first 
page on which in now fading ink 
is written, “Reward of Merit, Miss 
Jane Edson. A Present.” 

Marshall’s Christmas Box, a 
Juvenile Annual, published in Lon- 
don in 1832, but read in America 
as well as in England, is a handy 
example of the imperceptible turn 
of the times. Its initial verse and 
its preface are quite practical after 
the fashion of the Locke School, but 
the very names of some of its con- 
tributors and the tone of one selec- 
tion especially bespeak at least a 
compromise between utility and 
amusement. The lines chosen for 
the subtitle are Cowper’s and are 
nicely apropos, 
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“Levying thus, and with an easy 
sway, 
A tax of profit on his very play.” 


The preface promises a “fund of 
that admirable [?] combination, 
instruction blended with amuse- 
ment—well calculated to neutralize 
the contagion of lowering skies, and 
convert the long hours of a winter’s 
evening into a ‘midsummer night’s 
dream.’” One selection, An In- 
fant’s Dirge, by J. F. Hollings, Es- 
quire, hardly fulfills the promise of 
the preface, while articles by Ber- 
nard Barton, Mrs. Moodie, Miss 
Agnes Strickland, and Miss Jane 
Margaret Strickland do little better. 
Miss Agnes Hill seemed to have nat- 
ural taste herself as a child, but as 
she tells in a series of stanzas—and 
those about the best in the book— 
she was influenced by her sister 
Mary to prefer “Goody Two Shoes” 
to “Little Red Riding Hood.” The 
verses deserve to be quoted fully, 
because they show better than any 
exposition could, the conflict of 
tendencies about this time, one, to- 
wards stories that are of real inter- 
est to the little ones; the other, to- 
wards the waning moral tract. The 
rime is: 


“LITTLE Rep Ripinc Hoop 


“Ah! five-and-twenty years ago, 
How well that name I used to 
know! 
I see the volume still; 
Its cover, gold and purple bright, 
Its daubs, its nonsense, yet delight 
My memory, ’gainst my will. 


“Little Red Riding-Hood! the sound 
Hath borne me back to holy 
ground, 
And years of stainless glee! 
I’m in the nursery once more 
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And choose a tale from out the 
store 


My sister hoards for me. 


“O’er Goody Two-Shoes’ 
book, 
mine adventurous 
shook, 
And lisping used to say, 
‘Rather than teach those brats, I 
own, 
I'd walk through fifty woods alone, 
And meet a wolf aday!’ 


turn-up 


Oft head I 


“Then trembling for my future 
years, 

Dear Mary, laughing through her 
tears, 


Would reason with her Bell; 
‘Which most becomes a maid,’ 
she’d ask, 
‘To fail in such romantic task, 
Or do plain duties well?’ 


“Your favorite, though sent with 
speed 
To her poor grandmother, must 
need 
There loiter with a stranger (the 
wolf) 
Trust him with all her thoughts, 
and stay 
To gather flowerets by the way, 
Her friends, herself in danger! 


“ ‘No, darling! if you can be brave, 
Be it your kind to serve and save, 
Which more is in your power, 
Upon the Goody Two-Shoes plan, 
Than by thus chattering with man 
Who, wolf-like may devour. 


“*Wherever you roam make God 
your guide, 
And all your parents may confide, 
Obediently respect: 
Be prompt in offices of love, 
Nor let the sighs of age reprove 
One moment’s wild neglect.’ 

















“Such was my childhood’s lore. 
To-day 
The Sister Arts, with Taste, pur- 
vey 
Spring buds from Wisdom’s 
bowers. 
High tasks to rear them for the 
young, 


To teach the unpolluted tongue, 
The sweets of Virtue’s flowers.””” 


Published by Jeremy L. Cross 
the same year, 1832, at New Haven, 
Connecticut, The Child’s Cabinet 
has in the preface that its purpose 
is to “mingle the useful with the 
agreeable.” The book, the preface 
continues, is divided into depart- 
ments, one on Natural History and 
one on Missions, “both of which 
subjects, it is apprehended, are too 
seldom urged upon the attention of 
children.” Under a “Department” 
called “The Historian” is a story by 
J. H. Wofflen, “The Early Wed and 
Early Dead,” a gruesome title for an 
account of the sons of Edward IV. 

A tiny three and a half by five 
inch book with the coarsest of 
coarse woodcuts embodies the at- 
tempt of Eliza Lee Follen to repro- 
duce Mother Goose without the non- 
sense. The name of this flat fail- 
ure is Little Songs for Little Boys 
and Girls. It was published in 1833 
at Boston by Leonard C. Bowles. 
Reminiscent of Newbery’s dedica- 
tion “to the parents and guardians” 
is the preface, from which better in- 
sight into the opinions of adults 
about children’s reading can be 
gained than from any amount of 
study of literary history. The rep- 
resentative preface is: 


“It had been my object in writing 
the following Little Songs for Little 


7Marshall’s Christmas Box, A Juvenile An- 
nual, 


London. 1832. Pp. 120, 121. 
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Boys and Girls, to endeavor to catch 
something of that good humored 
pleasantry, that musical nonsense 
which makes Mother Goose so at- 
tractive to children of all ages. In- 
deed, I should not have thought of 
preparing a collection of new baby 
songs if I had considered it possible 
to free that captivating work from 
its vulgarisms and other defects 
without sacrificing its peculiar 
charms, or if I had met with any 
other book of this kind adapted to 
the capacity, taste and moral sense 
of the children. So I have attempt- 
ed to imitate the beauties, and, 
what is a far easier thing, to avoid 
the defects of Mother Goose’s melo- 
dies. 

“The little folks,” Mistress Eliza 
Lee Follen continues, “must decide 
whether the book is entertaining: 
the parents must judge whether it 
is unobjectionable. To parents, in 
general, that all responsible part of 
the community, this very humble 
offering is dedicated. ...” 


Since their first publication by 
Newbery in 1760 the Mother Goose 
Melodies had been as popular in 
America as they were in England. 
In 1785 Isaiah Thomas made a fac- 
simile edition of Newbery’s work 
and the time-honored jingles con- 
tinued jauntily with lively din “to 
scatter the rear of Puritan dark- 
ness thin.” Every effort to replace 
Mother Goose rimes has invariably 
failed, for their combination of 
rhythmic nonsense cannot be sur- 
passed. How futile was the en- 
deavor of the Little Songs can be 
seen by a contrast between the vi- 
tality of the original and the ane- 
mia of the substitute. Mother 
Goose thought charming—and so 
do all the children—the whimsey 
and the rat-a-tat-tat of 
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“One misty, moisty morning 
When cloudy was the weather, 
I chanced to meet an old man 
Clothed all in leather. 
He began to compliment 
And I began to grin,— 
‘How do you do,’ and ‘How do you 
do,’ 
And ‘How do you do’ again!’’* 


It was, evidently, to replace this 


sCurry and Clippinger, Children’s Literature. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 1923. P. 29. 
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jingle with one conformable to chil- 
dren’s moral sense that Mistress 
Follen offered on page 13 of her 
anomalous collection: 


“The poor man is weak, 
How pale is his cheek! 
Perhaps he has met with some sor- 
row; 
Let us give him a bed, 
Where his poor weary head 
May rest, and feel better to-mor- 
row.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








THE DRAMA 


By EvupPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


LS sige rr esc High romance with 
imprisoned lady, cruel ogre, 
faithful hound and splendid knight. 
What if the castle be a red brick 
house, the hound a stout spaniel, 
the charger a hansom cab? No hel- 
met ever envisored purer or more 
robust idealism than the whiskers 
of Robert Browning, no ringlets 
trembled with more detached devo- 
tion than those of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett. The Middle Ages, with the 
optimism that engendered chivalry, 
believed that men were interested 
in noble emotions. The opprobrium 
of “sentiment” had not been coined 
to trouble the rhythm of love. Their 
minstrels sang unblushingly of pu- 
rity and passion with neither the 
sneers of the sophisticate nor the 
prurience of the Puritan. The Vic- 
torians snatched at the rainbow 
from the dustiness left by the pow- 
dered century before them and the 
twentieth century smiles over the 
self-consciousness of Burne-Jones 
and Rossetti and discovers Blake 
with a gasp. If Tennyson so re- 
fined Mallory that he could lie at 
ease on any drawing-room table, 
our own E. A. Robinson has psycho- 
analyzed him until he is not too in- 
genuous for undergraduate con- 
sumption. It is fine to speak in the 
idiom of one’s own time—it is fine 
to speak in poetry of any kind but 
it is finer yet to live it. The Brown- 
ings wrote nothing together but 
their lives, but that is magnificent. 

Despite our cheap journalism, 


our realism and the current squalor 
of our fiction, modern and medieval 
men are not so polar. Never was 
the Romaunt of the Rose listened 
to more hungrily in castled halls 
than is the romance of Wimpole 
Street. It is long since our stage 
has echoed to a noble and success- 
ful love but to judge from the 
crowds at the Empire it will be long 
before they listen to anything else 
at that particular theater. Of 
course the name of Miss Cornell as 
well as that of the Brownings has 
something to do with it, but the 
characters of the Brownings do 
blaze triumphantly through the 
script with their able interpreters. 

To lie for seven years in a dark- 
ened and unventilated room with 
daily prayers for the dying recited by 
one’s Father and yet to keep enough 
in contact with the world as to sym- 
pathize metrically with the young 
Queen, with Mazzini and every 
movement for liberty; to write the 
poem that did more to regulate 
child labor than any other protest; 
to translate the classics; to publish 
an essay on the Greek Christian 
poets; to keep up with modern for- 
eign literature and to acquire He- 
brew; even the gaining of new 
friends from her sequestered sofa, 
shows a mind and character of 
astounding courage and resilience. 
It was this spirit so apparent in her 
poems that led Browning to love 
Miss Barrett’s soul before she per- 
mitted his visits. It has not been 
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the fashion lately to accentuate the 
spiritual side of passion. Yet what 
makes the Brownings’ love preor- 
dained to victory is that one seems 
to see their souls unite and spring 
into flame together. 

Mr. Besier has kept his drama 
within the walls of Miss Barrett's 
bedchamber. It is there that Rob- 
ert comes sweeping in like a rush 
of Spring’s breeziness. It is from 
there that Miss Barrett steals out 
with her spaniel and her maid to 
fly with him to Italy. It is there 
that Mr. Besier insists on ending 
his play on the rage of the ogre, 
“Papa,” when every one of his audi- 
ence wants to see one more glimpse 
of Browning. 

Mr. Moulton-Barrett, the retired 
West Indian slaveholder and do- 
mestic autocrat of seven sons and 
three daughters, has a terrible fas- 
cination for the playwright. His 


petty tyrannies and tempers are 
shown in arpeggios of choler. As 
seen on the stage it is difficult to be- 
lieve that Elizabeth wrote a dedica- 
tion to this relentless parent that 
began, 


“No name can e’er on tablet shine 
My Father more beloved than 
thine,” 


and continued, 


“My gentlest joy upon his brow 
To read the smile that meets me 
now.” 


There must have been more gen- 
ial interludes in the Barrett family 
than greet us in the play. So per- 
turbed did we become over the ulti- 
mate fate of Henrietta—so vital in 
Miss Barker’s playing—and her 
Captain Cook, that we hasten to re- 
assure such as are interested that 
she did succeed in eloping with her 
refulgent military hero but lived 
only a short time to enjoy him. 
Arabel consoled Browning as best 
she could after his wife’s death but 
also died shortly after Elizabeth. 
Some of the boys must have mar- 
ried as their descendants objected 
to the portrait of old Moulton-Bar- 
rett when the play appeared in Eng- 
land and it is said that the outlines 
were softened, though Mr. Waldron 
does certainly not appear as any 
gentle character. 

Miss Cornell, at last playing a 
role that fits her intelligence, her 
sensitive genius and her fine re- 
straint, makes the poetess, whom 
Stedman considered the most in- 
spired woman of “any land or 
time,” alive for this generation. 
Brian Aherne’s Browning glows 
with his rich personality, the 
“Princely Heart” of his wife’s son- 
net. There is also Flush. Though 
it can hardly be said that “darkly 
brown his body is,” his gentleness 
is well that of the dog who, 
“watched beside a bed, day and 
night unweary.”—At the Empire 
Theater. 


Il. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


Give Me Yesterpay.—A dramatic 
estimate of human values. Though 
Einstein sailed away as the curtain 
rose on the first night of the latest 
Milne play, philosophy remains at 
the Charles Hopkins Theater; while 


Pirandello prefers the coarser tex- 
tures of life for his drama, Mr. 
Milne still prefers to clothe his 
thoughts fantastically. In Give Me 
Yesterday, he has whisked the mag- 
ic carpet of illusion from under the 
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Italian’s feet and has succeeded in 
making a dream the climax and the 
most realistic moment of his play. 
It is in his very delightful library, 
drinking coffee after dinner with 
his family, that we first meet Man- 
nock, M.P., Cabinet Minister and 
eminent politician. With a wife, 
bred high in Mayfair and Westmin- 
ster; a daughter married off to the 
second son of his party’s Duke and 
another admired by the “P.M.’s 
P.P.S.,”"—the Prime Minister’s Par- 
ticular Private Secretary,—Man- 
nock, on the best of terms with his 
Chief, rides securely on the crest of 
success. That is one way of put- 
ting it. His ripe career is seen, 


however, from a very different an- 
gle by the old friend who drops in 
suddenly out of the mists of yester- 
day and who plainly considers that 
all of Mannock’s greatness is rather 
trumpery compared to his boyhood 


ideals and to Sally—who couldn’t 
have helped a career as did Lady 
Jane. It is always a bit upsetting 
to be confronted with the past and 
Mannock was already in a danger- 
ous state of mind when he goes to 
Yorkshire to deliver his most im- 
portant speech and then discovers 
he is to spend the night in the very 
house that used to be the delight of 
his holidays—where Sally lived as 
a child and still does as Lady Car- 
chester. This is where the dream 
comes in with the “Nite” that used 
to be Mannock, his faithful “Squier” 
and the “Buteus Maiden” who, of 
course, is Sally. 

Mannock tries desperately to re- 
turn to the “Buteus Maiden” but all 
his family and his career intervene. 
But next morning he finds Sally 
really sitting on the garden wall, in 
one of the loveliest sets that have 
graced the stage this season, and 
they decide to throw everything, in- 


cluding the career, to the Spring 
winds and recover the past. But as 
the secretary says dryly in Tomor- 
row and Tomorrow, “It isn’t pos- 
sible.” Success has closed in too 
tight. Whether it is really the part 
of “Nitehood” to desert family and 
party at this point, Mr. Milne leaves 
undecided. 

As Mannock, Louis Calhern, falls 
short as statesman but plays 
through the dangerous playfulness 
and sentiment of the dream to the 
firm ground of real emotion. And 
Sylvia Field’s Sally is worth playing 
for! Miss Hanson’s Lady Jane 
Mannock is so handsome that one 
can’t sympathize too much with 
Mannock for the chilliness of his 
ambitious marriage. The rest of 
the excellent cast codperate in the 
high standard of a Hopkins’ pro- 
duction. He is one manager whose 
good taste never falters. Though 
Give Me Yesterday did not run in 
London when called Success, we 
prophesy now a closer analogy to its 
first title. There are those who will 
murmur at the intrusion of the 
Winnie-the-poohlike interlude. 
There were many who growled at 
the lush sentiment of Mrs. Moon- 
light but there are still tears to be 
shed for love on Park Avenue and 
even Manhattan had its yesterdays. 
Mr. Milne’s theme is universal and 
human.—At the Charles Hopkins 
Theater. 


Five STar FinAL.—There is a des- 
perate sincerity about this indict- 
ment of the Tabloid Press—The 
Mirror, The Graphic, The News— 
that makes it impossible to pass it 
by as raw melodrama. In a recent 
letter to the Sunday Times, Mr. 
Weitzenkorn, the author, said that 
although every critic had told him 
there was something wrong with 
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his play, no one had suggested how 
to improve upon it. Despite the ad- 
verse criticisms, which followed a 
first night that suffered every form 
of handicap, Five Star Final has 
survived through its own surplus 
vitality. It needs no editorial com- 
ment to grasp the fact that it was 
written by a newspaper man and 
one who wrote in the heat of battle. 
It fairly hurls its way through a 
labyrinth of scenes—not with the 
steady and cumulative rhythm of 
Grand Hotel but with the choppy 
inconsequence of a squall driven 
sea. The title includes both its 
strength and its weakness for it is 
all in large print. A little less 
swearing and stamping throughout 
would not lessen its message. One 
unnecessarily dirty picture is in- 
cluded simply to show the type of 
reader for which this form of news 
It merely serves to pull 


is printed. 
down the play to the level of the 


yellow press. Yet through all the 
“alarms and excursions,” the note 
of human tragedy mounts securely 
and the audience to a man is stand- 
ing behind the orphaned girl at the 
end. 

The story concerns an old scan- 
dal of a stenographer, acquitted 
twenty years before of murder, 
which is dug up again to increase 
circulation, and the ensuing trag- 
edy that engulfs the poor wom- 
an who had succeeded in living 
down her ugly past. There is an 
effective moment when one sees in 
simultaneous scenes her efforts 
to reach the Manager and Edi- 
tor by telephone. The methods 
used by the reporters to obtain their 
copy are fairly incredible. As the 
Managing Editor who says “God 
gave us heartache and the Devil, 
whiskey,” Arthur Byron brings 
plausibility into even the more ex- 


aggerated moments and delivers his 
comment at the end with real con- 
viction. 

There is a great deal about Five 
Star Final as a first play to make it 
remembered but we recommend 
Mr. Weitzenkorn for the present to 
study not only life but literature; 
which is life seen in perspective 
and not through the lens of a re- 
porter’s camera.—At the Cort The- 
ater. 


CAMILLE.—Well known on the 
boulevards of Paris in the days of 
Louis Philippe, was a certain M. 
Lautour-Mezerai, who for twenty 
years had never been seen without 
a fresh camellia in his buttonhole. 
Always occupying the same stall in 
the Dress Circle of the Opera, where 
the white flower stood out in fine 
relief against his smart blue coat, 
M. Lautour-Mezerai had also the 
distinction of founding the first 
Children’s Magazine in France for 
which Dumas and Eugene Sue 
tamed their flaming imaginations 
to discreetly juvenile bounds. With 
camellias at a dollar apiece, it was 
estimated that Mezerai must have 
spent some fifty thousand francs on 
his boutonniéres for he often wore 
two a day. He, alone among Pari- 
sians, found no charm in the title 
of the younger Dumas’ novel when 
it became the “best seller” of 1848, 
retelling the story of pretty Alphon- 
sine Plessis as La Dame aux Camé- 
lias. 

Unlike her notorious contempo- 
rary Lola Montes who made noth- 
ing but enemies, Alphonsine was 
universally liked and _ courted. 
Though originally a Norman peas- 
ant, Alphonsine was never too gay 
when parties were gayest but ac- 
quired a grace that actually won 
for her, as in the play, a pension 








from a rich nobleman—so great 
was her likeness to his own dead 
child. Female Paris rushed to see 
her apartment, her wardrobe and 
her jewels on her untimely death. 
“They would probably like to have 
had them on the same terms,” said 
a cynic. The remark crystallized 
the drama of the situation to young 
Dumas. He wrote the book and 
then the play. When Alexandre 
read the MS. to his Father, the lat- 
ter wept freely. Pride rounded out 
his emotion. “I used to wonder,” 
said he, “how Alexandre would get 
Marguerite back to Paris without 
sacrificing either his psychology or 
the sympathy of his audience, for 
after another month Marguerite 
would certainly have found her 
adored Armand nothing but ‘un 
plat dans le menu.’ An Empress 
like Catherine buys her love, a 
Marguerite sells it. Nine times out 
of ten the taint is hereditary and if 
we could trace the pedigree of Al- 
phonsine Plessis, no doubt we could 
find the reason for her tragedy.” 
Dumas was right. Thirty years 
later when Traviata’ was being sung 
in all the capitals of Europe, the 
genealogy of the real Marguerite 
Gautier and Violetta was published. 
Alphonsine’s father was the father- 
less offspring of a vagrant. Her 
breeding and beauty came from her 
maternal great grandmother, a Mlle. 
du Mesnil d’Argentelles, who, for 
lack of a dot, found matrimony 
difficult and spinsterhood uncon- 
genial. Alphonsine inherited both 
the weakness and the charm of 
Mile. d’Argentelles. Though she ad- 
mitted candidly her humble origin 
and Jack of education, she was nev- 
er a vulgar “gold digger.” Her tact 
and her taste were bywords and she 
was acknowledged to be the best 


1First produced in 1853. 
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dressed woman in Paris. But while 
her fondness for wearing white 
camellias was well known, no one 
had thought of applying Dumas’ 
title to her during her lifetime. 
Such is the girl immortalized by 
Dumas and Verdi, by almost every 
great prima donna and actress of 
the nineteenth century, whom Miss 
Le Gallienne has brought again to 
life. 

There is nothing rusty about the 
old play. A new translation and 
the direction of Constance Collier 
have made it pulse with vivacity 
and emotion. Probably for the sake 
of those bustled frocks that swept 
through The Age of Innocence with 
such splendid style, the period has 
been advanced from 1852 to ’75. In 
white satin, in black satin, with the 
camellias outlining her shoulder, 
Miss Le Gallienne is equally charm- 
ing, although when she appears in 
white muslin with violets, in the 
villa in the country, she is greeted 
with an extra tremulo of applause. 
Her Marguerite is so buoyant, so 
gay and so simple that her faults 
and her profession are unobtrusive. 
Her love for Armand, preserved 
from disillusion by the dramatist’s 
timely interruption, is completely 
genuine. The historic death scene 
is so delicately presented that, de- 
spite all the untoward memories of 
stout sopranos warbling arias be- 
tween their coughings, one’s heart 
leaps forward with Armand and 
one’s tears fall with her friends. 

Morgan Farley’s young lover 
seems much better than the very 
derogatory criticisms. The Pru- 
dence of Miss Roberts is capital. 
We agree with Dumas Pére, that his 
son wrote a very good play. It is 
the only one that we have seen for 
a long time in which anyone 
thought of preparing for death from 
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a spiritual standpoint. We have 
seen many heroines die who obvi- 
ously had much to confess but Ca- 
mille is one of the very few who ad- 
mits that she feels at peace after 
seeing a priest. Though considered 
rather shocking in its day, the gen- 
eral decorum of Camille is now 
rather conspicuous. Evidently the 
demimonde of Paris could teach 
some of us manners.—At the Civic 
Repertory Theater. 


Doctor X.—Never was melo- 
drama blessed with more compla- 
cent characters. “The Killer is 
somewhere very near,” announces 
Dr. X with his usual genial gloom, 
“We will all get into straight-jack- 
ets and test our emotional reactions 
with my electrical devices as we 
wait for the next murder!” The 
guests do demur a bit about the 
straight-jackets with the Killer so 


near, particularly as they are as- 
sembled in a darkened chamber that 
boasts not only one sliding panel 
but three to a wall, but the authors 
are adamant and their protests per- 


functory. But, perhaps because he 
hasn’t enough straight-jackets to 


go round, Dr. X proves himself a 
perfect host and thoughtfully tucks 
the extra lady into a padded cell. 
His house in South Orange seems 
provided with every convenience. He 
also rejoices in an idiot man servant 
with marked homicidal tendencies 
and the same moron maid who pro- 
vided laughs in The Bat. Knives 
flash; panels slide; sinister hands 
reach out of the darkness; the man 
servant chuckles insanely; the 
maidservant shrieks; the heroine 
between bouts embraces the report- 
er—all with a regularity that re- 
calls the automatic figures of the 
Munich clock. 

We have a notion that Doctor X 
was written around an idea so ap- 
pallingly gruesome that it was 
found best to overlay during re- 
hearsals. There is a cheerful hint 
of cannibalism in Dr. X’s search for 
survivors of shipwrecks when hunt- 
ing down the criminal. However, 
the whole drama is so far removed 
from the possible that its secrets 
are not shattering. It is noticeable 
that the authors write of the feeble- 
minded with marked sympathy.— 
At the Hudson Theater. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. May, 1930 

THE GREEN PasturEs.—The mod- 
ern darky Miracle Play which holds 
Broadway in thrall with its stir- 
ring drama, naive humor and sim- 
ple faith, so conspicuous in the 
leading actors.—At the Mansfield 
Theater. 


2. June 
ROMEO AND JULIET.—A _ produc- 


tion of rare delight. As Miss Le 
Gallienne will be away next winter, 


we suggest that you do not fail to 
see her Juliet this Spring. The po- 
etry, the music and the fire of 
Shakespeare light her path.—At the 
Civic Repertory Theater. 


3. November 


Mrs. MOONLIGHT.—She was going 
on tour but New York has found a 
place in its heart for a little tender 
sentiment and tears and Miss Edith 
Barrett and her outstanding com- 
pany seem settled for another long 
run at The Little Theater. 

















ONCE IN A LIFETIME.—The best 
antidote to depression is the infec- 
tious laughter of this farce of Holly- 
wood extravagance which is also 
shrewd and truthful satire. Miss 
Jean Dixon’s humor is as fresh as 
it is dry. A really worth-while 
American product.—At the Music 
Box. 


4. December 


On THE Spot.—After the recent 
events in Chicago, Edgar Wallace’s 
melodrama of racketeering de luze, 
becomes even more timely. Wilbur 
Crane’s characterization of Al Ca- 
pone may not be as burlesque as 
one might think. The story is ex- 
citing and very ugly.—At the Edgar 
Wallace Forrest Theater. 


Girt Crazy.— The Gershwin 
jazzed operetta that has outlasted 
its rivals, whose music is heard on 
every saxophone. The chorus is 
very clever but the lighting and sets 
are in better taste than most of the 
jokes.—At the Alvin Theater. 


5. January, 1931 


Granp HoTe_.—A masterpiece of 
production and _ tense staccato 
drama. Leontovich as the dancer 
and Jaffe as the dying bookkeeper 
give unusual performances and each 
of the seventeen scenes are fairly 
breathtaking, although one towards 
the end has some unforgettably 
nauseating moments.—At the Na- 
tional Theater. 


THE VineGAR TreEE.—A foolish 
but not innocent little comedy in 
which Miss Mary Boland and Mr. 
Reeves Smith keep their audience 
in continuous good humor. Due 
to the direction of Winchell Smith, 
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the pace never slackens. Amuse- 
ment and not edification is its aim. 
—At the Playhouse. 


TONIGHT oR NeverR.—As a Hun- 
garian prima donna who finds she 
needs to experience passion to in- 
terpret Tosca, Miss Gahagan, pla- 
cates her audience with her very 
charming voice. Not much can be 
said for the play which is as shoddy 
in sentiment as morals. But mar- 
riage is remembered just at the 
final curtain.—At the Belasco The- 
ater. 


6. February 


THe TrutH GAMe.—Written and 
acted—very much acted—by Mr. 
Ivor Novello, this English comedy 
is harmless, lively and entertaining. 
Mr. Novello makes whirlwind love, 
jumps through windows, assumes 
a French accent and rarely leaves 
the stage. As able assistants, the 
star has a quartette of clever wom- 
en, Billie Burke, Phoebe Foster and 
the striking daughters of Beerbohm 
Tree and Poulteney Bigelow.—At 
the Ethel Barrymore Theater. 


MEET My SisTER.—Without either 
a chorus or a show girl, this minia- 
ture musical comedy offers melo- 
dies instead of jazz while the hero 
and heroine even revert to waltz 
time to express the ardors of their 
love. Slezak also sings in French 
and his native German. If a little 
stout, he has an engaging naiveté; 
Miss Bettina Hall is as slight as she 
is graceful. The story is of a Count- 
ess who impersonates a shop girl to 
encourage a humble suitor and it 
seems unfortunate that in Mr. Fin- 
kel’s Shoe Shop the humor and gen- 
eral tone are emphatically coars- 
ened. Mr. George Grossmith is 
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amusing as a “silly ass” Marquis. 
Personally we found Meet My Sister 
a much less strident and more at- 
tractive form of entertainment than 
Girl Crazy.—At the Shubert The- 
ater. 


THe New YorkKers.—Peter Arno’s 
cartoons accompanied by every dis- 
cordant and noisy form of jazz, in a 
phantasmagoria of nightclubs, cel- 
lars and Sing Sing. Three insane 
comedians scatter vulgarities in 
which they are seconded by every 
member of the cast. In short it is 
not our idea of amusement at all 
but of Hell.—At the Broadway The- 
ater. 


Auison’s House.—The romance 
of Emily Dickinson as revealed in 
the letters and poems found some 
years after her death. Her spirit 
completely dominates the last act 
which is full of sincere atmosphere 
and emotion. There is also inter- 
woven the tragedy of the disman- 
tling of an old house. An unusual 
play with the distinction of Susan 
Glaspell’s good writing; and well 
acted.—At the Civic Repertory The- 
ater. 

7. March 


TOMORROW AND ‘ToMOoRROW.— 
With a twist to the old story that is 
distinctly hard on Eliseus—if not 
the Sunamite—Philip Barry has 
written with a matured and delicate 
technique the drama of a childless 
woman and her hunger for mater- 
nity. As the wife of a common- 
place but devoted young husband 
in a small Western University town, 
Miss Zita Johann plays with senti- 
tive charm. The modern Eliseus 
is a visiting scientist whose gift to 
the woman that he wishes to solace 
is far removed from the Biblical 


content. Mrs. Redman makes the 
only reparation possible to her hus- 
band but as the secret, she deter- 
mines never to disclose, is made to 
appear rather more beautiful than 
sinful, Mr. Barry’s ethics are ques- 
tionable. We regret that the play 
was not kept on a more subtle ba- 
sis, for its dialogue is far above the 
ordinary. So is the sympathetic 


playing of Herbert Marshall. — At 
the Henry Miller Theater. 


GREEN GROW THE LILACs. — A 
dramatic ballad of old Indian terri- 
tory. There is poetry in the lines, 
old songs between the scenes and 
the sweep of the wheat lands on the 
stage. Miss Westley, as Aunt Eller, 
has a sympathetic part at last and 
makes the most of it. June Walker 
is distinctly charming as Laurey 
and Richard Hale is a most terrific 
villain. Mr. Lynn Riggs has evi- 
dently revisaged his childhood in 
this authentic yet at times lyrical 
expression of American folklore. 
Except for the “shivaree,” it is a 
most pleasurable excursion.—At the 
Guild Theater. 


PrivATE Lives. — Here, for over 
two hours, with most minor inter- 
ruptions, we listen to Mr. Coward 
talking to Miss Gertrude Lawrence. 
What their names are in the play 
does not matter for their charm is 
wholly that of themselves. They 
sing Mr. Coward’s songs, they ar- 
gue, chatter, dispute, make love 
and bring down the second act cur- 
tain on the famous rough and 
tumble fight that seems their con- 
tribution to the divorce problem. 
If you don’t believe that two char- 
acters are enough to entertain you 
through a three act play, then buy 
a ticket—if you can—and hear this 
very clever team make monosylla- 














bles sparkle like epigrams, turn 
trivialities into action and conjure 
laughs with every gesture.—At the 
Times Square Theater. 


As You Desire Me. — Another 
Pirandello discussion of relativity 
garbed in allegorical melodrama. 
This time the melodrama is a bit 
rougher and the philosophy remi- 
niscent of better plays. It concerns 
an Italian’s search for his beautiful 
young wife who was carried off by 
marauding Austrians during the 
Great War. Is she really the mis- 
tress of the decadent German nov- 
elist as the best friend insists? That 
is the problem presented to Italy 
and the audience. As the German 
mistress, Judith Anderson carries 
all before her in Act I. As the wom- 
an redeemed, finding herself a soul, 
her grasp is less sure. The play 
thus loses in subtlety what it gains 
in drama. Miss Anderson, how- 
ever, has the vitality and variety to 
carry the interest along with her. 
As the friend, Jose Ruben does a 
finely sympathetic characterization. 
Except for him it is not a sympa- 
thetic kind of play but what is 
termed a “gripping” one.—At the 
Mazine Elliott Theater. 


THREE’s A Crowp.—At least a re- 
lief compared to the New Yorkers 
for it is beautiful in parts; witty in 
others and more wicked than vul- 
gar. Fred Allen’s account of the 
South Pole is entirely aboveboard 
as is most of his humor. Webb’s 
Roxy Usher is less innocent but 
very funny. Libby Holman is the 
weak member of the trio. The stag- 
ing throughout is original and often 
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delightful and the use of lights ex- 
ceptional. In the “Body and Soul” 
dance the lighting is unique. There 
are some bad moments as in the 
macabre dance with masks but the 
moonlit waltz and “Out in the Open 
Air” are wholly charming. How- 
ever, it is no place for children.— 
At the Selwyn Theater. 


PuiLip Goes Fortu.—Mr. Kelly’s 
parable for those who think that it 
needs no wings of genius but a 
simple pair of muscular legs to 
scale Parnassus. Philip left his 
father’s office to try to write plays 
in New York. His fellow compan- 
ions in the boarding house on Lex- 
ington Avenue provide material for 
Act II. Mr. Kelly is fond of char- 
acter studies and clever with dia- 
logue. Thanks to these accom- 
plishments he is able to pilot Philip 
through the comedy. A good com- 
pany does the rest. There is noth- 
ing objectionable in the play; noth- 
ing very exciting but moderate di- 
version of a clean and instructive 
nature.—At the Biltmore Theater. 


FINE AND Danpy.—Food for man 
and boy. Those parents who did 
not accompany their offspring to 
Mr. Cook’s at Christmas will and 
should do it at Easter. One half 
Irish and the other Spanish, Mr. 
Cook is now an exception to the 
Yiddish of the average comedian. 
He works like eleven men through 
his show and changes his humor 
so fast that it never grows stale. 
His mechanical devices are a show 
in themselves and his dancing 
horses a simple but pleasant de- 
light.—At the Erlanger Theater. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE AUTHOR OF “HOME, SWEET HOME” 


E late W. H. Grattan-Flood, 

the well-known Irish authority 
on music, argued some time ago, I 
believe, in The Month, the English 
Jesuit organ, that John Howard 
Payne, the American author of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” was a Cath- 
olic, or at least died one. 

No song is better known or been 
oftener sung by English-speaking 
people all over the world than 
Payne’s immortal melody. It was 
first sung in public on May 8, 1823, 
in a now-forgotten opera the libretto 
of which he wrote, called Clari, or 
the Maid of Milan, at Covent Garden 
Theater, London. The origin of the 
tune is still a matter of bitter con- 
troversy, but the words were unde- 
niably written by Payne, and to him 
has of late years been given the 
chief credit of the song. A well- 
known English musical composer, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Row- 
ley Bishop, certainly supplied the 
score of Clari, and when, later, the 
song was published separately the 
title-page bore the words, “Com- 
posed and partly founded on a Sicil- 


ian air by Henry R. Bishop.” But 


John Howard Payne claimed to 
have heard the air sung by a peas- 
ant girl in Italy or Sicily, to have 


jotted down the notes, and, after 
writing his words to suit it, have 
handed the score to Bishop. Bish- 
op afterwards included the air as a 
Sicilian one in a collection he pub- 
lished of national airs. 

John Howard Payne was born on 
June 9, 1792, in New York. His 
mother was a Jewess, Miss Sarah 
Isaacs, of East Hampton, Long Is- 
land, who died when he was thir- 
teen years old. His father, William 
Payne, had studied medicine under 
the famous General, “Doctor” War- 
ren, who fell fighting at Bunker 
Hill. One of his relations was Rob- 
ert Treat Paine, who signed the 
Declaration of American Independ- 
ence as one of the four delegates for 
Massachusetts Bay, and another 
was Miss Dolly Payne, who married 
President Madison, so he was in- 
deed highly connected. His father 
took up school-teaching, and would 
appear to have been an Episcopa- 















lian. Young Payne adopted the 
stage as a profession and won a cer- 
tain amount of fame as an actor. 
He left America for England in 
1813, and performed at Drury Lane, 
London, and other places in the 
British Isles. A restless wanderer, 
always, he went to Italy and Sicily, 
and eventually to Paris, and it was 
while living in a single room there, 
enduring all the privations of ex- 
treme poverty—for he _ suffered 
from chronic impecuniosity—that 
he wrote the words of “Home, 
Sweet Home” and the libretto of the 
opera Clari, in which he incorpo- 
rated it. 

He offered the opera to his friend, 
Charles Kemble, the Catholic man- 
ager of Covent Garden Opera House, 
who accepted and produced it there, 
as already stated. The song became 
popular straightway, although the 
opera itself was a distinct failure 
and is now never heard. Kemble 
got Payne to write a comedy, 
Charles II., which was far more suc- 
cessful than the opera as it kept the 
stage on both sides of the Atlantic 
for many years. Payne had previ- 
ously written a tragedy called Bru- 
tus, which also was a popular favor- 
ite, and in which the great English 
tragedian, Edmund Kean, played 
the title réle when it was first pro- 
duced. Payne also wrote several 
other plays and adaptations from 
the French stage. 

When he returned to America in 
1832, his delighted admirers gave 
him a benefit performance of both 
Brutus and Charles II., and he was 
subsequently made a colonel and 
American consul at Tunis in 1841. 
He died at Tunis in 1852, and it has 
been alleged, as I say, that he died 
a Catholic, but he was buried there, 
I understand, in the Protestant 
cemetery of St. George. While in 
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Great Britain he had made the ac- 
quaintance, among other Catholics, 
of the great Daniel O’Connell, the 
Irish “Liberator.” In 1883 his re- 
mains were taken back to his na- 
tive land from Tunis, and interred, 
to the strains of “Home, Sweet 
Home” in Oak Hill Cemetery at 
Washington, where a handsome 
monument now surmounts his 
tomb. He never married. 

We are told that he was a per- 
sonal favorite with Francois Joseph 
Talma, the most illustrious tragic 
actor of the French stage. His great 
friend was William Corcoran—an 
Irishman presumably—a banker of 
Washington, through whose liberal- 
ity his body was brought home 
from Tunis. If Payne were not a 
Catholic, it is rather strange that he 
cultivated the acquaintance of Dan- 
iel O’Connell in London, and if he 
were one it would account in a 
measure for the patronage given 
him by Charles and John Philip 
Kemble. All the Kembles were 
Catholics, including the renowned 
Mrs. Sarah Siddons, who was a sis- 
ter of Charles and John Philip and 
a daughter of Roger Kemble. She 
was acknowledged to be the great- 
est actress of the period. John 
Philip Kemble was born in 1757 at 
Prescot, Lancashire, and was edu- 
cated partly at the Catholic semi- 
nary at Sedgeley Park, in Stafford- 
shire, and afterwards at the English 
College of Douai, France. He took 
over the management of Covent 
Garden Theater in 1803, purchasing 
a sixth share in it for $120,000. He 
died at Lausanne in 1823. 

The younger brother, Charles, 
first appeared on the stage in the 
character of Macduff in 1794, when 
his sister, Mrs. Siddons—then at 
the zenith of her fame—opened a 
new Drury Lane Theater and acted 
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the part of Lady Macbeth. It was 
her favorite réle, but she made her 
last appearance upon any stage at 
Covent Garden in 1818 for the 
benefit of her brother Charles and 
his wife, in the character of Lady 
Randolph. Living in retirement 
then, Mrs. Siddons died June 8, 
1831, at her residence in Upper 
Baker Street, London. She and her 
brother Charles were responsible for 
the preservation of the tomb and 
memory of more than one of the 
Elizabethan Catholic martyrs. 
There is a statue of her by Chan- 
trey in Westminster Abbey, and one 
of the most interesting chapters in 
Mrs. Craik’s famous novel, John 


Halifax, Gentleman, is where John 
Halifax and the cripple boy, Phineas 
Fletcher, meet and speak with her 
and then see her act as Lady Mac- 
“For me,” says Phineas, “I 


beth. 


shall go down to the grave, wor- 
shiping her still.” It was for tak- 
ing Phineas to the play that John 
Halifax got into Abel Fletcher’s bad 
books. 

John Howard Payne loved to 
wander through Catholic countries 
on the continent of Europe— 
France, Italy, Sicily, etc., and prob- 
ably it was his proximity to these 
that reconciled him to his latter- 
day exile at Tunis. Of the kindli- 
est and most lovable temperament, 
he was also exceptionally handsome 
and attractive. His eyes, of a deep 
blue, were large and eloquent and 
glowed with animation. “A more 
extraordinary mixture of softness 
and intelligence were never associ- 
ated in a human countenance, and 
his face was a true index of his 
heart,” wrote a contemporary. 

JouHn G. Rowe. 














{NTO THE CAMP OF THE NATURALIST 


Ir was in the nineties that the 
sociological novel expanded into a 
great movement that in the next 
decade and a half was to engulf 
pretty much all American fiction 
and bring it into service to the so- 
cial conscience. Such a develop- 
ment was in the nature of things. 
The artist would not sit forever in 
his ivory tower, content to carve 
his statuettes while the country 
without was turmoiled with revolu- 
tion. Sooner or later he would ven- 
ture forth and once he had been 
caught up in the swirl his art would 
take new forms and serve other 
purposes than the traditional gen- 
teel. Realism was in the air, the 
realism of Zola and the Russians, 
and from such a realism would 
come in America a more critical at- 
titude towards the social revolution 
at work in the land. 

It was the city that played havoc 
with our older fictional methods, as 
it played havoc with our traditional 
social philosophy. America was 
late in discovering the import of 
the huge Babbitt warrens it had 
been building with such fierce en- 
ergy; but slowly the realities of the 
economic city rose to challenge the 
respectability of the romantic city. 
It was the discovery of this new 
lair of business that created the 
school of sociological fiction. The 
older city of literature had been a 
polite world wherein ladies and 
gentlemen drank tea and made love 
and talked proper scandal—a pleas- 
ant background of clubs and draw- 
ing-rooms, against which moved 
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It was an 
echo of Thackeray—the world of 
the West End and Beacon Street 


well-dressed figures. 


and Fifth Avenue, too well-bred 
and prosperous to recognize slums 
or stockyards or stock-gambling. 
But with the nineties the old com- 
placency was disturbed. A note of 
unrest crept into the current fic- 
tion. As the protégés of Mr. How- 
ells looked out upon their world in 
search of reality, they discovered 
that polite society was being under- 
mined. Too many social climbers 
were thrusting themselves forward; 
too much vulgarity was displayed 
by the new-rich. The social pri- 
macy of the old families was being 
challenged by Western pork-pack- 
ers. Here was a rich field to har- 
vest. Le document humain was the 
latest cry of realism, and so under 
the inspiration of M. Paul Bourget 
a new crop of realism came to fruit 
—clever studies in feminine psy- 
chology—the last word in contem- 
porary reality. The social climber 
was analyzed mercilessly, her shal- 
low and silly ambitions revealed to 
the least petty maneuver; her 
blighting influence upon an ideal- 
istic husband or her stimulus to a 
money-grabbing mate, is traced 
shrewdly. Such are Boyesen’s 
Mammon of Unrighteousness, Rob- 
ert Grant’s Unleavened Bread, and 
Edith Wharton’s House of Mirth— 
studies that were symptomatic of a 
generation disturbed by the con- 
sciousness of a vulgar plutocracy 
rising in its midst, and yet ignorant 
of the nature of the disease. 
Nevertheless their vogue was 
brief. As economic unrest rose 
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more menacingly upon the horizon 
of the new century, realism quickly 
tired of its Kate Van Schaaks and 
Selma Whites and Lily Barts, and 
turned away to prospect for a rich- 
er vein. Psychology was losing its 
fascination and social analysis was 
supplying a new inspiration; M. 
Bourget was yielding authority to 
Emile Zola. Even so whole-hearted 
a romantic as Mary Johnson was to 
turn from tales like To Have and 
to Hold to write Hagar, a novel of 
suffrage propaganda. There was to 
be not less realism but more. The 
change may be summarized in the 
word background. The old individ- 
ualism had unconsciously insulated 
its hero from economic contacts; 
he moved in a polite environment 
detached from the larger play of 
social forces. An individualism so 
wanting in sociological verity 
could make scant appeal to the new 
spirit of sociology. That old world 
is dead. With the rise of the phi- 
losophy of determinism came an- 
other mood. To the realism of en- 
vironment that conceived of the in- 
dividual as a pawn on the chess- 
board of society, M. Zola had given 
the name naturalism. It was real- 
ism wedded to a deterministic so- 
ciology—the first reaction of a gen- 
eration awakening to the subjugat- 
ing power of the mass, and bent on 
studying the resultant phenomena 
in the clear light of science. The 
change was no less than revolution- 
ary. The new school thought in terms 
of group and class and movement, 
rather than in terms of individuals 
each nursing his petty hopes and 
fears. The individual counts for so 
little in the enveloping stream of 
social tendency. Let us have no 
more shoddy heroes, foolish little 
egoisms in an unreal world; but 
figures of men and women, encom- 


passed by the great stream, carried 
along on a resistless current. If 
they prove to be little better than 
puppets the novelist is not to blame, 
but society that reduces them to im- 
potency. So the emerging school 
abandoned Howells and James and 
followed Frank Norris into the 
camp of the naturalists. Their 
world might be bad art—as the 
critics love to reiterate—but it was 
the honest voice of a generation be- 
wildered and adrift. 

The discovery of environment led 
imperceptibly to another discovery 
—the economic basis of society; and 
this in turn led to the rejection of 
the polite city of older literature. 
Once the eyes of the novelist opened 
to the significance of the economic, 
the world of the spenders became 
less significant than the world of 
the makers, the drones became less 
interesting than the workers. If a 
novel were to be true to American 
life, it must adjust its perspectives 
to the fact of the great American 
game of money-chasing; it must 
shift its habitat from Fifth Avenue 
to Wall Street, from the club to the 
factory. So the business man en- 
tered the portals of fiction, no long- 
er the stock figure in broadcloth 
and top-hat who discarded business 
with his dirty collar in order to 
shift into respectability; but bring- 
ing with him his talk of deals and 
squeeze-outs, playing the _ great 
game of exploitation at his mahog- 
any desk—the central, dominating 
figure in a capitalistic world. He 
was subjected to acute analysis— 
his philosophy, his ethics, the ma- 
chine of industrialism he was cre- 
ating, the intricate system of ex- 
ploitation that he had elaborated, 
the jungle city that was his lair 
where he fought his battles. The 
more acutely he was analyzed the 

















clearer it became that here was a 
figure greater than kings or presi- 
dents—a figure that had taken our 
traditional American life in his 
hands and was reshaping it to his 
ends; and that if realism were to 
be true to its ideal it must paint 
him as he was without detraction 
and without glorification. So of 
necessity the younger novelists 
turned from polite society to eco- 
nomics, and fell to dramatizing the 
life of the city jungle where busi- 


ness men fought their fierce battles. 
—Vernon Lovis Paratncton, The Begin- 
nings of Critical Realism in America (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.), pp. 179-181. 


ip 
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THE COLOGNE CATHEDRAL 


EVERYTHING in Cologne begins 
and ends with the Cathedral (Ger- 
man Dom). Were one ignorant of 
history and architecture, the Cathe- 
dral would still awake the poet in 
the most prosaic of trippers. “Lace 
in terms of stone.” “A duet of 
spires whose cadence is arrested in 
air.” “Rock rising into ecstasies of 
songs.” These are phrases. Nor 
are the facts more expressive of the 
truth. For one thing, despite its air 
of antiquity, the Cathedral is essen- 
tially a modern structure. It is true 
that the foundation stone was laid 
as early as 1248 and the choir con- 
secrated in 1322, but the north and 
south transepts were only begun in 
1325 and the bells placed in the 
south tower two hundred years aft- 
er the foundation. At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the 
still uncompleted church was aban- 
doned. In 1796 the triumphant and 
cynical French, remembering the 
manger, used it for a hay-barn. In 
the early nineteenth century (al- 
most four hundred years after its 
inception) the idea of finishing the 
cathedral was seriously considered, 
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but it was not until 1880 that the 
great cruciform structure as we 
know it was completed. 

So much for chronology. The 
figures are meaningless as soon as 
one passes the bronze doors and en- 
ters the rich gloom of the interior, 
which, “born by 56 pillars, is 390 
feet in length, 7,400 square yards in 
area”—cf. Baedeker. The mind for- 
gets, the eye cannot take in the far 
choir flanked with seven chapels, 
the statues on the pillars, the 
carved altars, the frescoes in the 
spandrels, the five stained glass 
windows which, executed in 1508, 
are surpassed only by the windows 
of Chartres. What first emerges is 
the mood of the forest whose arches 
inspired these vaulted heights. The 
trunks are gray as becomes stone, 
but the boughs rise beyond their 
progenitors, extend themselves into 
a formal elaboration of branches, 
interlacing patterns the more ap- 
parent for the lack of leaves. The 
light grows less crepuscular; the 
windows suggest the sun; a subma- 
rine dawn filters through the glassy 
water at the feet of John, spreading 
through the green tree of Jesse, 
deepening the blue of a Madonna’s 
robe. Another sense intrudes and 
the forest feeling begins to fade. It 
is earth not vegetable mold that 
mingles with the cold smell of stone 
and the aftermath of incense. The 
gold blurs are individualized; sepa- 
rating themselves into distinct can- 
dies, they perform the service of il- 
lumination as well as prayer. Peo- 
ple are seen, men on their way to 
work, women with baskets, infants 
in arms—the church takes them to 
her bosom for a moment, blesses 
her children, lets them go their way. 
The high altar blossoms clear of its 
ornaments. 

Now one can determine on de- 
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tails. First the double aisles, a dou- 
ble processional without sound; the 
nave like a Praeludium of unheard 
music. Then the heroic statue of 
St. Christopher, earliest of the large 
sculptures. The carved choir stalls 
next, with their imbroglio of “an- 
gels and earthly creatures,” tendrils 
that turn into tails, patriarchs as 
contorted and stylized as though 
they were in the Russian Ballet. 
Then the seven chapels—especially 
the Chapel of the Magi, with its rel- 
ics of the three crowns which form 
part of the city’s coat-of-arms, and 
the Chapel of St. Michael which en- 
shrines the famous Dombild 
(praised in Diirer’s Diary) repre- 
senting the Adoration of the Magi— 
a striking contrast to Bruegel’s 
treatment of the same subject— 
flanked by Cologne’s patrons, St. 
Gereon and St. Ursula, whose eleven 
thousand virgins are symbolized by 
the eleven small flames on the city’s 
arms. Last, the Schatzkammer 
(Treasury) which holds a golden 
reliquary of Romanesque crafts- 
manship, the Renaissance silver 
shrine of St. Angelbert, the delicate- 


ly enameled and intricately mounted 
Osculum Pacis, a precious seven- 
teenth century monstrance of more 
than twenty pounds, a fifteenth cen- 
tury Sword of Justice, jeweled mi- 
ters, stone-set breviaries, elaborate 
croziers, ivory tablets, processional 
crosses. .. . Had Cellini been a Ger- 
man, these might have been the 
products of his workshop. 

There are more “items” for the 
thoroughgoing assembler: monu- 
ments and early plans for the fa- 
cade, and sarcophagi, and altar- 
pieces, and fragments of sacred 
bone. The ambitious may ascend 
the spire and obtain a rewarding 
view of the rusty sea of houses, the 
dusty purple of Siebengebirge (Sev- 
en Mountains), the yellow-green 
plain crookedly cut by the blue 
Rhine. But, before returning to 
the world, the wise traveler will sit 
in one of the pews near the chief 
portal, follow the upward reach of 
a column, and, in that patterned 
height where dusk completes the 


design, lose himself in himself. 

—Lovuts Unrermeyer, Blue Rhine Black For- 
est (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.), pp. 
26-29. 














THE AGE OF TRANSITION AND THE 
NEw AGE 


Wat a whirl of memories are 
stirred up by this new book of Sir 
Philip Gibbs—Since Then, The Dis- 
turbing Story of the World at 
Peace. To read its pages is to be 
confronted by forgotten hopes, by 
noble plans that failed of their pur- 
pose, and again by ignoble greeds 
that equally failed to secure the ac- 
complishment of their designs. You 
realise that Sir Philip is consider- 
ably disturbed by what has hap- 
pened since the war ended; and as 
you read the volume, and especially 
as you read the last pages of it, you 
also realise why he is disturbed. In 
part what has happened is disturb- 
ing to everyone, but in larger part 
it is most disturbing to those who 
believed in the old liberal tradition, 
for the war has put into eclipse 
everywhere in Europe and America 
the comfortable doctrines of that 
political creed. The liberals ground- 
ed all their trust on the automatic 
value of democracy, and also on 
the inevitable progress of mankind. 
Sir Philip, with these as his life- 
long principles, is confronted with 
the political, social and ethical con- 
ditions of to-day, and is finely hon- 
est in reporting what he sees. But 
even Sir Philip still falls back on 
phrases which show how hard it is 
even for a liberal, such as he is, to 
see the world aright. Thus quite 
at the end of the book he states that 
the present generation has ‘less 
ignorance, superstition, brutality’ 
than the past. We believe that it 
would be quite easy to prove each 
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class of society to be more ignorant, 
more superstitious and more brutal 
now than it was in the days of Vic- 
toria. Indeed, as far as brutality 
is concerned, Sir Philip is quite in- 
sistent that literature is more brutal 
now than it has ever been—not 
coarse, but brutal. We would ask 
him to ponder that fact. If litera- 
ture is now more brutal, it can only 
be because readers love to wallow 
in brutality, or because writers, 
weaving ideas out of their inner 
consciousness, tend to settle on 
brutality spontaneously. In either 
case the world must be at heart at 
least as brutal as it was. 
Ignorance is one of the hardest 
things to define in practice. We no 
longer like to confuse the words 
‘illiterate’ and ‘uneducated,’ and 
consider those ignorant who merely 
have no power to read. Since print 
can propagate ignorance as easily 
as tradition can, it does not follow 
that, since we all read, what we 
read really informs and instructs 
us. We are urged to recognise it as 
a modern fact that ideas spread 
very rapidly, but if these ideas are 
not true ideas, is the result enlight- 
enment or deeper ignorance? That 
is the whole question. Does the in- 
formation which is now within the 
reach of the masses, or is now given 
to the school children, dispel or in- 
crease ignorance? Or to put the 
question another way about, was the 
Victorian schoolboy or the Victo- 
rian lady more or less ignorant than 
the schoolboy or lady of to-day? 
The Victorian housewife knew how 
to make jam, the present-day house- 
wife knows where to buy it cheap- 
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ly, and in virtue of having that 
much more time on her hands is 
able to read more novels, more sci- 
ence of the popular inaccurate sort, 
and more psychological disquisi- 
tions on sex that are out-moded 
within five years. The question still 
remains unsolved, and will be an- 
swered without much agreement by 
any dozen people taken at random. 
The reason being that no one ever 
can tell. 

Again, superstition? All ages are 
superstitious, and especially those 
ages which have less doctrinal reli- 
gion than the normal. Doctrine 
gives reasons for the connection be- 
tween fact and effect; superstition 
dissociates fact and effect. A lion’s 
tooth given to a soldier, departing 
to the war, as a talisman against 
danger is an article of superstition, 
since there is no reason for connect- 
ing the thing and its supposed ef- 
fect. A medal of the Little Flower 
given for the same purpose is not 
an article of superstition, for there 
is the distinct motive suggested to 
the reason, the power of supernat- 
ural beings to shield their clients. 
A medal reminds the soldier to pray 
to the Saint, a tooth does not re- 
mind him to pray to the lion. The 
devoted client would be delighted if 
the Little Flower appeared to him 
in his moment of danger; the super- 
stitious wearer of the amulet would 
be in increased terror if in his mo- 
ment of danger a lion appeared 
upon the scene. But, though occa- 
sionally he cannot keep away from 
the shibboleths of a lifetime, really, 
as we have said, Sir Philip sees the 
world as it is, and not as the lib- 
eral thought it was: despite his oc- 
casional panics into cynicism and 
sentimentalism, he is normally a 
realist. Thus he is constrained now 
to believe that the comfortable 





world of his earlier dream is 
doomed, and that perhaps it never 
existed anywhere, except in dreams. 
The alternative forces that now con- 
front each other everywhere and 
strive for mastery do not include 
democracy and progress, for they 
are ruthless efficiency and senti- 
mental sob-stuff, the rationalised 
products of America, which has al- 
ready conquered all our world. 
People have talked so long about 
this being an age of transition that 
they have lost sight of the fact that 
we have already ‘transished.’ We 
are already in a new age. We have 
left behind the old quiet domestic- 
ities. But we are also now leaving 
behind ruthlessness and emotional- 
ism. We have emerged into a new 
type of life and of ideals. 

We emancipated women, which 
means in effect that they are now 
more successful as typists than as 
wives. Indeed, they would prefer 
that people should account them 
rather efficient typists than efficient 
wives. Thus Ruth Draper mimics 
with tragic comedy the sharp con- 
trast between the brisk and protec- 
tive secretary and the selfish, slov- 
enly wife. Once upon a time ac- 
tresses became peeresses with mo- 
notonous regularity: now, as regu- 
larly, peeresses ‘go on the stage.’ 
This is not the same as saying that 
they become actresses, for in the 
present condition of the theatre 
that hardly matters. All that does 
matter is that they should ‘go on 
the stage.’ 

Taking ruthless efficiency as one 
of the prevalent types, it will be 
seen that Mussolini, the Bolsheviks, 
and the modern industrialist are all 
of a piece; they are realists and 
represent the new ideal towards 
which Europe has been marching, 
and which America has already 

















achieved. They are against what- 
ever blocks the efficiency of the 
State. They are the symbols of the 
new world, the world where wom- 
en predominate numerically and in 
quality, where bureaucracy is at 
home, and where the old freedoms 
are forgotten and not even missed. 
In the name of efficiency they 
would sterilize the unfit and con- 
trol the number of births. Except 
for moments of emotional crises, 
they have nothing dear to them 
that they will not surrender at once 
to the call of efficiency. The world 
of women will always be a ruthless 
world. 

Faced by all this broken disorder, 
which is not really disorderly but 
the normal results of a logic oper- 
ative in a diseased mind, the mod- 
ern liberal is bewildered: ‘It is all 
very difficult,’ is his verdict, sad- 
dened and disconsolate. He lacks 
decision because he lacks faith. It 
hurts him to see the exploitation of 
the dole, to see the public disesteem 
of Parliament, and the inefficiency 
of democracy, the scandals in the 
less ancient cultures of the world: 
but though he protests against the 
caricature reality has effected of his 
noble utopia, he has no real rem- 
edy. He is losing conviction of the 
truth of what he has preached for 
a life time. Even in this quite new 
world he has not yet learnt his les- 
son, that Christianity is still the 
only hope of mankind. I can guess 
that Maltese troubles must shock 
any modern liberal. He cannot 
bring himself to see that here is the 
beginning of a new, or rather very 
old, concept of religion, something 
that not only inspires, but also 
limits the energies and ideals of 
man. 

The modern liberal will, indeed, 
always be interested in religion. 
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Thus Sir Philip construes the atti- 
tude of the young writers as a chal- 
lenge to Christianity, and sees in 
their revolt against marriage and 
sex reticence a deliberate effort to 
establish a new form of faith: but 
what he does not see is that this is 
really no new form of faith, no 
faith at all, not even a challenge, 
merely a surrender to the lower 
forces of man’s nature, to the beast 
within. The Brothers Huxley are 
no new phenomenon; their ideas 
are perennial, are in literary cloth- 
ing, in ‘chrome yellow,’ what St. 
Paul had already noticed and de- 
spised; when compared with the 
more excellent knowledge of the In- 
carnation, he thought that stuff 
‘dung.’ 

The third real force to be noted 
is the growing violence of religion. 
Efficiency is already threatened in 
America; it still lingers amongst 
the more excited and helmeted Ger- 
mans, where it was in part begot- 
ten; it is, of course, respected in 
England, and perhaps not unnat- 
urally, for in England there is a 
persistent tendency to respect what 
among us is most rare.... 

The truth is that we are coming 
out into a new world. 

The new women are spirited, but 
the new men are spiritual, and that 
is the whole difference between the 
age of transition and the new age. 
The age of the spirited has become 
jaded. Cocktails and night clubs 
not only ‘date’ them, but have un- 
done them. They sought slimming; 
they are underfed, and so a pack of 
nerves. Out of all this will male 
youth emerge triumphant? Who 
knows? If it does it will show a 
revival of religion which will aston- 
ish the world. We think that here 
Sir Philip, who everywhere else has 
shown himself their friend and 
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prophet, judges young men harsh- 
ly, for he is almost convinced that 
they are wilting, that they have not 
the vigour of the women. What 
seems more likely to be true is that 
they have shot ahead of the old no- 
tions that have destroyed our cul- 
ture, have outgrown the old fal- 
lacies of the industrialists, and no 
longer judge that to be valuable 
which the older generation still con- 
siders to be of importance in hu- 
man life. They are setting more 
store by leisure and thought, and 
less store by the rapid multiplica- 
tion of articles of trade and of 
rows of figures. They are the 


most sane members of a nightmare 
world. 

We would much more prefer to 
defend two theses—first that the 
women are now using their powers 
in the fashion of the period dur- 
ing which they were emancipated 


and have not yet become sufficient- 
ly used to them to think out their 
purposes and their results (our 
women are old fashioned political- 
ly and on the wrong tack); and, 
secondly, that young men have 
more reticence, more morality, and 
more religion than any other sec- 
tion of the community, and that be- 


cause of them we have great 
hope... . 

It looks as though religion is al- 
ready taking a hand in this rejuve- 
nation of the world. Always in the 
history of the cycles of culture 
architecture has been the first art 
discovered in a new culture. Al- 
ready in the United States architec- 
ture has begun to show itself, vital, 
native, original and beautiful. This 
is another proof that we have al- 
ready seen the dawn. We have this, 
too, to note that hitherto the great 
purposes to which architecture has 
been put have been religious in the 
beginning. We already see in 
America the new wealth lavished 
upon places of worship. It is in- 
deed the worship of something, or 
someone, which has inspired, im- 
pelled, and sustained the artist. 
With the fall of the Empire, Chinese 
art has failed. Beauty must always 
be begotten of love and reverence. 

Despite the late tradition of cock- 
sureness amongst Arnold Bennetts 
and post-war Wellses, reverence is 
noticeable in the younger writers. 
Out of that reverence, by God’s 
mercy, faith will be born. 


—Berpe Jarrett, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 


ford), February, 1931. 

















HEN President Hoover ap- 
pointed the Wickersham 
Committee to investigate law en- 
forcement and particularly to study 
the cause and cure of the evils con- 
nected with prohibition, some reso- 
lute optimists probably fancied that 
the result would justify the labor 
and the expenditure. Others, 
shrewder and wiser, challenged the 
Commission in advance to discover 
anything that observant citizens did 
not already know. The publication 
of the report on prohibition proved 
the skeptics right. The Commission 
expended a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to arrive at some foregone con- 
clusions. Seriously and solemnly 
they reported that conditions are 
very bad, and recommended that 
nothing be done about it. 

If that statement seems a bit 
abrupt, will the objector do me the 
service of selecting from the ninety 
thousand word document any fact 
that has not been 
known, recorded in 
writing a hundred 
times, and discussed 
in ten thousand conversations? I 
have failed to find any such fact. 
Indeed, to speak even more plainly, 
if the Wickersham Committee had 
remembered that we American citi- 
zens do not live in a vacuum or in 
solitude, but that we know at least 
a little of what goes on in the world 
about us; and if in consequence 
they had omitted from the report 
all facts that are matters of com- 
mon knowledge, the document 
would not have attained to one- 
twentieth part of its present insuf- 
ferable and unnecessary bulk. If 
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the Committee had pursued the 
same common sense a step further, 
and had omitted their “conclusions 
and recommendations,” which are 
negative or neutral and hence quite 
useless, there would have been no 
report at all. If in fine they had 
been animated by a particularly 
high sense of honesty, they would 
have confessed to Mr. Hoover, “We 
are not really learning anything and 
we are not getting anywhere with 
this investigation, we think the 
money could be expended to better 
advantage in helping the unem- 
ployed”; if they had admitted this 
they would have broken all records 
for common sense, and would have 
immortalized themselves. 


HESE observations are too caus- 

tic and cynical? But have you 

read the document? No? Then go 

to it and see for yourself. But you 

have read it? Then pick it up again 

and tell me what you think of such 
innocuous generalities as these: 

“There is a mass of information 
before us as to the general preva- 
lence of drinking in homes, in clubs 
and hotels.” 

Well really! You don’t say! 

“... of drinking parties given and 
attended by persons of high stand- 
ing and respectability.” 

So? The parties were not only 
given but were actually attended? 
Did the Commission imagine that 
under prohibition a drinking party 
would have gone begging for guests? 

The participants were “persons 
of respectability”! Indeed? How 
surprising! How shocking! 

Again: “In the nature of the case 
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it is not easy to get at the exact 
facts in such a connection.” So? 
Well I, for one, will guarantee to 
take any member of the Committee 
out to the nearest cop on the corner 
or to the nearest police court, or 
newspaper office, or to any club 
(social, golf, or bridge) and get 
more exact and interesting infor- 
mation about these parties than is 
contained in their 90,000 word 
document. As a matter of fact I 
could get the information without 
leaving this desk, simply by tele- 
phoning. If Mr. Wickersham or 
any one of his ten companions will 
do me the favor of making a call at 
this office, I will send out the office 
boy to grab the first dozen men in 
the street, and each one of them 
will tell more interesting and star- 
tling facts than the Commission, 
with all its pomp and circumstance 
has discovered, or, at least, re- 
corded. 

Once upon a time, hearing con- 
fessions, I noticed a poor fellow, ob- 
viously a rather rough customer, 
who remained for hours outside the 
confessional, poring over a prayer 
book. When I got a moment I 
asked him—‘“What’s the matter? 
Why don’t you come in?” “I am 
reading this list of 
sins,” he said. “I’ve 
done all that’s in the 
book and a lot more 
that ain’t in the book.” There are 
a good many prohibition sins listed 
in Mr. Wickersham’s book, but 
there are many more than are not 
in the book. And he needn’t go to 
any “tough guy” to find them out. 
Any high school boy, or (more’s the 
pity) any high school girl can sup- 
ply some of the information that is 
lacking. 

The indefatigable eleven after 
nearly two years of intensive work 
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have indeed discovered that boys 
and girls know too much about this 
matter of drinking. The report re- 
fers to “drinking by women and by 
youth as to which there is also a 
great mass of evidence . . . Votes in 
colleges show an attitude of hostil- 
ity and a contempt for the law on 
the part of those who are not un- 
likely to be leaders in the next gen- 
eration.” To put it more briefly 
(the report seems to abhor brevity) 
college boys and college girls de- 
spise the law and drink. But that 
is no news. “Boys and girls in col- 


lege are drinking and defying the 
law,” might be a theme song. It 
has been sung ad libitum and ad 
nauseam for the past ten years. 
Why put it into a pretentious re 
port, with a lot of circumlocution? 


O the report continues, sentence 

after sentence of threadbare 
platitudes, expressed in roundabout 
phraseology. Take this, which 
comes directly after the statements 
just quoted: “It is safe to say that 
a significant change has taken place 
in the social attitude toward drink- 
ing. This may be seen in the views 
and conduct of social leaders, busi- 
ness and professional men in the 
average community. It may be 
seen in the tolerance of conduct at 
social gatherings which would not 
have been possible 
a generation ago. 
It is reflected in a 
different way of re- 
garding drunken youth, in a change 
in the class of excessive drinkers, 
and in the increased use of dis- 
tilled liquor in places and connec- 
tions where formerly it was banned. 
It is evident that taking the coun- 
try as a whole, people of wealth, 
business men and _ professional 
men and their families, and, per- 
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haps, the higher paid working men 
and their families, are drinking in 
large numbers in quite frank dis- 
regard of the declared policy of 
the national prohibition act.” 

Interesting, important, tragic in- 
deed, but is it news? As a discov- 
ery is it worth a hundred thousand 
dollars? 


HAT, therefore, shall we do to 

remedy this intolerable con- 
dition? “Nothing,” answers the 
Commission. When they come to 
what they are pleased to call their 
“conclusions and recommenda- 
tions,” their language develops a 
sudden negativity. “The Commis- 
sion is opposed,” they say, to this, 
that and the other. It is opposed to 
repeal of the amendment. (Of 
course. We knew it would be.) It 
is opposed to the restoration of the 
old saloon. (Who isn’t? They 


might as well say they are opposed 


to smallpox.) They are opposed to 
the government’s going into the liq- 
uor business. (Well, it always was 
a bad business; it is now a very 
bad business. If it were to be 
thrown into the hands of politicians, 
it would be a worse business than 
ever. But we needed no eleven 
eminent legists to tell us that.) 

To resume: “The Commission is 
of opinion that there is yet no ade- 
quate observance of enforcement.” 
Dear patient reader if you haven’t 
gone into the docu- 
ment, let me assure 
you on my word of 
honor that I am quoting it exactly: 
“There has been no adequate ob- 
servance of enforcement.” That 
daring pronouncement is not stated 
dogmatically but with becoming 
timidity, as a scientific truth not 
entirely demonstrated. The Com- 
mission does not declare, it “is of 
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opinion,” that enforcement has not 
been adequate. (They say “observ- 
ance of enforcement”; they mean 
“enforcement.” They are so fond 
of periphrasis that they have lost 
the power of simple expression.) 

Yet one more of the “conclusions 
and recommendations” reads, “The 
Commission is of opinion that the 
present organization for enforce- 
ment is still inadequate.” There 
can be no doubt of that. And did 
not some dry statesman say, years 
ago, that the army and navy should 
be mobilized and that every citizen 
should be enlisted in one branch or 
other of the service, and that the 
entire country should be put under 
martial law, and that violators of 
the prohibition act should be lined 
up against a wall and shot down 
as traitors? And why, I ask you 
my fellow citizens, why have not 
these, the only adequate means of 
enforcement been adopted! 

The organization is inadequate. 
Let us therefore hire more men. 
Let us hire every man in America. 
Yes and the women and children. 
Let us put the whole nation on the 
payroll. Incidentally this moderate 
and reasonable plan will solve the 
problem of unemployment. Why 
hasn’t some constructive genius, 
some great engineer, thought of this 
before? With everyone drawing a 
good salary from the government 
no one can be unemployed. Eureka! 
Do I hear some timid soul object- 
ing, “Where will the government 
get the money to pay a hundred 
million enforcement agents?” Well, 
as Amos says to Andy, “Why bring 
that up?” . 


OW see here Mr. Ex-attorney 
General Wickersham; see here 

Mr. Dean of the Harvard Law School 
Roscoe Pound; see here all the rest 
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of you eminent judges and profes- 
sors of law that served on that Com- 
mission, why didn’t you come out 
and say what you know in your 
heart to be a fact? Enforcement is 
inadequate, always has been inade- 
quate and always will be inade- 
quate. There is not power enough 
in the United States army and navy; 
there is not money enough in the 
United States Treasury to provide 
adequate enforcement of the prohi- 
bition laws. Honest Injun, cross 
your heart and say if you don’t 
know that to be so! Why didn’t 
you say so in the first place? Why 
didn’t you tell Mr. Hoover when he 
asked you to sit on the Commis- 
sion? You might have saved the 
taxpayers a cool quarter of a mil- 
lion and have saved yourselves the 
reputation of being absurd and in- 
sincere. 

You knew 


from the beginning 


that you couldn't tell Mr. Hoover 
anything about enforcement that he 


Of course 
you couldn't. No 
one has ever yet 
been able to cajole 
Mr. Hoover or trick 
him into saying 
what he thinks 
about prohibition. But at the same 
time no one doubts for an instant 
that Mr. Hoover knows what Bill 
Smith and Harry Brown and Joe 
Robinson know—that no organiza- 
tion actual or conceivable, past, 
present or future can be adequate 
to enforce prohibition. 

In ancient Athens Draco is said 
to have written his laws with blood 
rather than with ink, and to have 
made death the penalty for the vio- 
lation of every smallest law. In 
Babylon there was the famous law 
of the Medes and Persians accord- 
ing to which “no decree that the 


didn’t know already. 
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king hath made may be altered.” 
But neither the laws of Draco, nor 
the law of the Medes and Persians 
could enforce prohibition here and 
now. Nothing but the exigencies of 
politics can account for the persist- 
ent blinking of that fact by “states- 
men” from the president down. 
Prohibition has so bedevilled the 
native American honesty that it 
seems scarcely any man can speak 
of it frankly and sincerely. 


HEN the Wickersham report 
came out, some said it favored 

the “wets,” but the “drys” claimed 
it as a victory and a vindication. 
The press of the country fought 
over the question and are still de- 
bating it. Some editors call it a wet 
document, others call it dry. In 
truth it is a Yea-and-Nay document, 
blowing hot and cold, wet and dry. 
About a month after its publica- 
tion, the Chairman, Mr. Wicker- 
sham, made a speech in Boston, a 
non-official talk, in which he said 
he was amazed that the wets had not 
seen that it favored them. “I should 
have thought,” he said, “that the 
wets would have de- 
rived more encour- 
agement from the 
report and the sepa- 
rate statements of the Commission- 
ers, attached to it, than the drys.” 
He complains that criticism “found 
expression in the old-time meth- 
ods of attacking the sincerity of 
purpose and integrity of character 
of the Commission.” But any one 
who reads the report is compelled 
to question either the sincerity of 
the board, or their clearheadedness. 
All through the report there is evi- 
dence that the Commissioners knew 
that the case for prohibition is 
hopeless. Why do they not say so? 
The sincerity of their utterance, if 
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not of their purpose, remains in 
question. The very fact that wets 
and drys both claimed the report 
as being in their favor, and that the 
country is still in doubt about the 
matter is evidence enough that the 
Commissioners did not “shoot 
straight.” They might at least have 
expressed themselves as clearly to 
the President at Washington as Mr. 
Wickersham did to the Chamber of 
Commerce at Boston. 


M* own criticism of the report, 
to resume, is that it says again 
and again, in a great many words, 
and with the air of making a revela- 
tion, what every American, not pur- 
blind with fanaticism, has known 
for ten years. Take, for example, 
such a paragraph as this: “Not the 
least demoralizing feature of en- 
forcement of national prohibition is 
the development of open or hardly 
disguised drinking winked at by 
those in charge in respectable places 
where respectable people gather.” 
(Still harping on _ respectability.) 
“People of wealth, professional and 
business men, public officials and 
tourists are drinking in_ hotels, 
cafés and tourist camps under cir- 
cumstances where at least knowl- 
edge on the part of those in charge 
that the liquor comes in unlawfully 

is an inescapable in- 


Generous ference.” Words, 
With Words; words, words. Who 
Stingy was it that made two 
With News blades of grass grow 


where only one had 
grown before? The Commission 
outstrips that philanthropist. It 
makes a dozen phrases where one 
would do, and where none was 
necessary. 
For other examples of stale in- 
formation, consider these, scattered 
here and there throughout the docu- 
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ment: “There is a division of opin- 
ion in the medical profession as to 
the therapeutic value of alcohol.” 

“From time to time and in places” 
(in places!) “drug stores have been 
found to be engaged in illegal sale.” 

“In some cities night clubs have 
notoriously sold to a steady and 
considerable patronage. ... At times 
a card identifying the guest as a 
regular patron is required.” 

“In the early years of prohibition 
hijacking and banditry also devel- 
oped. These things had a bad ef- 
fect on enforcement.” (Just fancy 
that, “a bad effect.”’) 

“Home production of liquor takes 
three forms: home brewing of beer, 
home wine-making and home dis- 
tilling.” 

One cannot help asking after such 

jejune statements, “Did the Com- 
mission imagine it 
was writing a text- The A. B.C. 
book for primary of Prohibition 
pupils? Do Mr. 
Wickersham and his associates 
think that all Americans have lived 
in hermitages in the desert since 
1917, or perhaps that they have 
spent the years sojourning in a 
foreign land and now, returning to 
the scene, have asked for the rudi- 
ments of knowledge about prohibi- 
tion? 


F gt! editor would have blue pen- 
ciled the report mercilessly, 
saying to himself with an occasional 
punctuation of profanity, “Yes, yes, 
we know all that! Come to the 
point!” The report fills forty-two 
columns very closely printed in a 
newspaper of standard size, and the 
additional reports of the separate 
members, thirty-three columns 
more. Two months afterwards Mr. 
Wickersham explains, expounds 
and interprets the report in five or 
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six columns more. Throughout the 
country barrels of ink and tons of 
paper have been used to print the 
report and to comment upon it. 
But any intelligent and honest 
American could have sat down at 
home and written out in two min- 
utes the essential facts. 

Here they are: First, Prohibition 
was a mistake from the beginning. 
Second, It is a failure. Third, It has 
helped to demoralize the people, es- 
pecially the young people. Fourth, 
It can never be enforced in a coun- 
try like ours. Fifth, The sooner we 
scrap it and start all over again with 
a plan of genuine temperance, the 
better it will be. Sixth, If we don’t 
start soon, we may be too late. Finis. 

Finis, of course, should be the 
last word. But let us add, as a post- 
script, a word from the national hu- 
morist, Will Rogers. “The biggest 
laugh of the week,” he says, “was 
caused naturally by a senator and 
he wasn’t even trying to be funny. 
Jim Watson of Indiana, the Repub- 
lican leader, asked the Progressives 
‘to please define exactly how they 
stood on the following problems: 
Prohibition,’ etc. Asking the Pro- 
gressives to answer something that 
a Republican wouldn’t answer if he 
was on his deathbed!” 

That’s the trouble. No politician, 
Democrat, Republican, Progressive, 
will say—just yet—-what he really 
thinks about prohi- 
bition. It has made 
cowards of them all. 
“Governor” Smith 
and Mr. Raskob 
sounded out the Democrats on the 
matter. The “dry” section of the 
party raised a hullabaloo. Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas, made a ring- 
ing speech against “Repeal.” He is 
in favor of leaving prohibition alone, 
and not making it a campaign is- 
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sue. But he didn’t say what he 
believes in his heart. If he were to 
speak his mind, he would say, “Mr. 
Smith is right. We must bring this 
matter up and settle it—right! If 
Mr. Hoover, per impossibile would 
speak his mind, he would also say 
“Mr. Smith is right.” If he had 
said that two years ago he would 
still be only “Mr.” Hoover. He is 
president because he didn’t say 
what he knows or what he thinks. 
Mr. Smith is not president partly 
because he said what he thinks on 
prohibition, and partly because he 
is not a member of the Protestant 
Church by law established. 

Mr. Rogers speaks of a “death- 
bed” in connection with prohibi- 
tion. The juxtaposition may be 
prophetic. Prohibition may be the 
deathbed of the Republican Party 
and of the Democratic Party too. 
It will be if one of them doesn’t 
come out soon and tell the truth. 


-— 
— 





GREAT portion of these edito- 

rial columns last month was 
given to a consideration of Sir 
Philip Gibbs’s statement that Amer- 
icans in general believe “fantastic 


lies” about India. Later, in the 
New York Times of March 11th, ap- 
peared an editorial which I am glad 
to quote in corroboration of my con- 
tention that Americans are not so 
easily misled as Sir Philip imagines. 

The New York Times reports that 
its London namesake (and by the 
way the two papers have much in 
common besides the name) com- 
plains that the British-India gov- 
ernment mismanaged the publicity 
in the course of the negotiations be- 
tween Gandhi and Viceroy Irwin. 
The government, it seems, refused 
to provide the press with adequate 
information, maintaining a “frigid 

















silence”; and so the reporters were 
compelled to go to Gandhist sources 
for news. Therefore, once again, 
American newspaper readers, in 
common with others got a biased 
account of the happenings. The 
London Times blames not us but its 
own government. It says: “If large 
numbers of readers in the United 
States have been watching the prog- 
ress of the negotiations through the 
Congress spectacles, the Govern- 
ment of India has itself only to 
blame.” 

The New York Times thinks this 
supposition untenable, and _ pro- 
ceeds to read the London Times a 
lesson concerning the formation of 
public opinion. The editorial seems 
to me so wise and true, so necessary 
for our English friends, and inci- 

dentally so strong a 


Sources of confirmation of the 
American views I labored to 
Opinion express here a 


month ago, that I 
permit myself the 
privilege of quoting the remainder 
of it verbatim. Let me first protest 
my whole-hearted agreement with 
those who maintain that a friendly 
feeling between the English and 
the Americans is of enormous im- 
portance for the perpetuation of 
world-peace. It would be at least a 
potential calamity if either of these 
great peoples were to misunder- 
stand the other. 

The particular point the New 
York Times makes is that the Eng- 
lish must not imagine that Amer- 
icans en masse are duped by an 
anti-British press. The editorial 
continues: 

“Of larger importance that any 
lapse in this argument [that the 
British-India government bungled 
the publicity about the Gandhi-Ir- 
win conferences] is it to find this 
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great English newspaper apparent- 
ly subscribing to a popular but fal- 
lacious doctrine about public opin- 


ion and propaganda. It asserts that 
large bodies of men in their think- 
ing are always the victims of the 
first slick press agent that comes 
along. By this theory, popular sym- 
pathy on any issue of public mo- 
ment is the prize of the party that 
can manage to get hold of the tele- 
graph wires a couple of hours ahead 
of the other party. This is gross 
exaggeration. That the propagan- 
dist has his small part in shaping 
public opinion may be granted. 
That public opinion has been some- 
times misled for a brief time—more 
often it is hours rather than days— 
by manipulation of the news chan- 
nels is also true. But that the sus- 
tained opinion of large bodies of 
men on an issue that has been long 
before them is the product of trick- 
ery is not true. 

“What is more natural than that 
large numbers of American readers 
should have followed the progress 
of events in India with sympathy 
for the National cause? Americans 
are human; that is to say in the 
face of any engrossing contest, race, 
duel, they are bound to take sides. 
It is not unnatural for Americans 
to watch with interest a people 
struggling for self-government. As 
a matter of fact, most Americans 
have seen the movement in India 
through what Gandhist extremists 
might describe as British spectacles. 
This is the important body of Amer- 
ican opinion which holds that In- 
dia’s own interests demand a grad- 
ual working out of her national as- 
pirations. These American spec- 
tators want to see India and Eng- 
land solving a tremendously diffi- 
cult problem through mutual good- 
will and forbearance. They have 
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read, for themselves or through 
their newspapers, the Simon Re- 
port, which is not an anti-British 
document. They have followed the 
proceedings at the London round- 
table conference. They are unques- 
tionably more important than those 
Americans who look through Gan- 
dhist spectacles. American news- 
papers in the overwhelming major- 
ity are easily as favorable to the 
British case as to the Nationalist 
case. 


“If American opinion on India 


were the product solely of the prop- 
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agandists we should find Americans 
taking their opinions from the Na- 
tionalist emissaries to this country or 
from bitterly anti-Nationalist books. 
But as a matter of fact predominant 
American opinion is with neither. 
Our people have thought and felt 
about India as people always do, in 
accordance with their own tradi- 
tions, their basic sympathies, and 
their native common sense. The 
last-named element is one that the 
propagandist theory of human ac- 
tion steadily refuses to take into 
consideration.” 
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CARDINAL HAYES ADDRESSES TEXAS 
SENATE 


His EMINENCE, PATRICK CARDINAL 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York, 
journeyed to San Antonio, Texas, 
late in February, to attend that 
city’s bicentennial celebration. The 
State Legislature unanimously vot- 
ed to invite His Eminence to come 
to Austin to make an address in the 
Senate Chamber. The Cardinal 
gladly accepted this unique invita- 
tion, and on March 6th, with the 
Chamber crowded to its capacity, 
he delivered an address to the Sen- 
ate which evoked enthusiastic ap- 
plause and cheering. It was the 
first time in the history of the South 
that a Catholic prelate had ever ap- 
peared on the rostrum of a State 
Senate. His Eminence was deeply 
impressed with the significance of 
the event and he voiced his appre- 
ciation of the “more than singular 
honor.” The incident, he said, was 
“pregnant with benediction, with 
inspiration, to this entire country.” 

Cardinal Hayes was told he had 
been invited not only as a citizen 
but as a Churchman. He informed 
his audience that he too was a Sen- 
ator in a Senate that for a thousand 
years “has striven, has prayed, that 
has worked and used its influence 
toward the civilization of the Chris- 
tian world.” His Eminence as- 
sured his hearers that beneath his 
Cardinal’s robes was a heart that 
pulsates with the highest senti- 
ments of gratitude to Almighty God 
that he is at the same time an Amer- 
ican citizen. 


times’ the 
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speech was interrupted by cheers. 
He concluded his inspiring words 
with his blessing. “May you be an 
inspiration,” he exhorted the Sena- 
tors, “in moral power, and your 
heart burn with charity for man- 
kind, for the benefit not only of 
your own State, but for the benefit 
of the United States of America.” 
At the end of the discourse, Car- 
dinal Hayes received the members 
of the Senate in the office of the pre- 
siding Senator, the Hon. W. A. Wil- 
liamson, of San Antonio, who had 
introduced him to his audience be- 
fore the speech. Later His Emi- 
nence visited the Church of the 
Paulist Fathers situated near the 
State University, where he was ten- 
dered a reception. 
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FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY HONORED 
IN NATION’S CAPITOL 


Eacu State in the Union is en- 
titled to have the statues of two of 
its most famous citizens in Statu- 
ary Hall in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. California made its selection 
only a few years ago, and the bronze 
statues of the two chosen were sol- 
emnly unveiled on Sunday after- 
noon, March Ist. They were Padre 
Junipero Serra, the learned and 
zealous Franciscan missionary of 
the eighteenth century (he lived 
from 1713 to 1784), and Thomas 
Starr King, a Unitarian minister of 
the nineteenth century (1824-1864), 
who by his splendid oratory and 
magnetic leadership helped save 
California to the Union in the Civil 
War. 
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Junipero Serra is the second 
priest whose statue has been placed 
by a grateful State in the Capitol. 
Wisconsin, several years ago, so 
honored the Jesuit missionary and 
discoverer of the Mississippi, 
Jacques Marquette. At the recent 
ceremony the statues were present- 
ed to the nation by the Hon. Hiram 
Johnson, senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, after an Invocation had been 
delivered by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Shahan, Rector Emeritus of the 
Catholic University. Secretary of 
the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
accepted the statues in the name of 
the President. 

The statue of Serra portrays him 
in his religious habit, holding aloft 
in his right hand a cross at which 
he is gazing with intense fervor; in 
his left hand he is holding a model 
of one of the Mission churches. It 
was unveiled by the Hon. Florence 


Kahn, Congresswoman from Cali- 


fornia. Then an eloquent and in- 
spiring address was read by the 
Hon. Isidore B. Dockweiler, K.S.G., 
an attorney of Los Angeles, on the 
stirring and colorful career of Fa- 
ther Serra, in which he paid tribute 
not only to the purely spiritual side 
of his fruitful ministry to the In- 
dians, but to the cultural and edu- 
cational value of his long years of 
work for the natives, and to his 
wise foresight in the establishment 
of the famous California Missions. 
A brief tribute was given also by 
Father Seraphin, O.F.M., represent- 
ing the Franciscan missions on the 
West Coast. 

The address on Thomas Starr 
King was delivered by the junior 
Senator from California, the Hon. 
Samuel M. Shortridge, and _ his 
statue was unveiled by his grand- 
son and namesake, who is a Lt. 
Commander in the U. S. Navy. A 
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large crowd attended the exercises, 
in which were many of the clergy, 
including the Provincial of the Holy 
Name Province of the Franciscans, 
the Very Rev. Benvenutus Ryan, 
O.F.M. The Ambassadors of Spain, 
Italy, and Mexico, also were pres- 
ent. Miss Grace S. Stoermer, who 
is a Catholic, presided; she is past 
Grand President of the Native 
Daughters of the Golden West, and 
is Secretary of the California Com- 
mission for Representation in Na- 
tional Statuary Hall. 


ine 
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CaTHOLic PEACE WEEK 


In his Christmas allocution to the 
Sacred College, Pope Pius XI. is- 
sued a “warm invitation and plea” 
to Catholics the world over to strive 
for peace. It was in response to 
that appeal that the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, to- 
gether with the Social Action De- 
partment of the N. C. W. C., and 
the Men’s and Women’s Councils 
of the same organization, planned 
a nation-wide celebration, especial- 
ly in educational institutions, for at 
least one day during the week of 
March 15th. Suggested programs, 
pamphlets on peace, and bibliogra- 
phies, were sent to all Catholic col- 
leges and to the Newman Clubs at 
non-sectarian colleges. Some sixty 
institutions of learning carried out 
a definite program in accordance 
with these suggestions. 

Probably the most elaborate pro- 
gram was held at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington. 
It was under the direction of Dr. J. 
De Siqueira Coutinho, Associate 
Professor of Economics. On Sun- 
day afternoon, March 15th, the Rev. 
Hugh McKenna, O.P., delivered an 
address in McMahon Hall on “Peace 














the Keystone of the Papacy”; the 
Catholic University Glee Club pro- 
vided two groups of songs. Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament 
was given in the Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception. On Monday 
evening, the Rev. R. A. McGowan, 
Assistant Director, Social Action 
Department, N. C. W. C., discussed 
the question, “Can Europe and the 
United States Unite for Peace?” 
Dr. Herbert F. Wright, Professor of 
International Law, at the Catholic 
University, spoke on “St. Augustine 
and Peace,” at another meeting held 
Thursday evening. With the per- 
mission and approval of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Hayes, the Catholic 
Association for International Peace 
is to hold its fifth annual Confer- 
ence in New York City on April 
6-7 at the Catholic Club. The gen- 
eral headquarters of the Associa- 
tion are in the N. C. W. C. building, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


or 


NEAR REVOLUTION IN SPAIN 

In the middle of February, for 
about five days, reports coming to 
this country indicated that a full- 
sized revolution was in progress in 
Spain. Premier Berenguer had re- 
signed because of opposition to his 
plan for Parliamentary elections to 
be held in March. On February 
18th, King Alfonso formed a new 
coalition Government, and mate- 
rially strengthened his own posi- 
tion upon the throne. The Chief 
Admiral of Spain, Juan Aznar, is 
the new Premier and Berenguer is 
Secretary of War. The Cabinet is 
formed of Right Monarchists with 
Liberal, Conservative, and Catalan 
Independent representation. The 
King asked for no participation of 
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Left, Socialist, or Republican ele- 
ments. 

Prime Minister Aznar promised 
almost immediately that there 
would probably be municipal elec- 
tions within a month, and a Cortes 
before the summer, whose chief 
function would be to amend the 
present Constitution or draw up a 
new one, but he made clear that 
there would be no question of 
changing the monarchical form of 
Government. But even several days 
before this peaceful settlement, the 
strength and popularity of the King 
were apparent from the demonstra- 
tions held on the Feast of his pa- 
tron, St. Ildephonsus of Toledo. The 
Madrid correspondent of the N. C. 
W.C. News Service, pointed out that 
while this feast is always observed 
in Spain, it had never before been 
the occasion of such a national dis- 
play of religious fervor and loyalty; 
the people filled the churches to 
pray for their country and their 
King. It was, in a sense, a popular 
reaction against the revolutionary 
movement. 


<a 
- 





DEATH OF FAMOUS JESUIT 
SCIENTIST 


On February 27th, the Rev. Eric 
Wasmann, S.J., died at Valkenburg, 
Holland, at the age of seventy-one. 
Very early in his career as a Jesuit, 
he had become interested in biology 
and zoélogy, and in these sciences 
he became internationally famous. 
He was best known in the field of 
entomology, and he wrote nearly 
three hundred treatises on various 
species of ants. Some of his books 
on evolution have been translated 
into English; his Modern Biology 
and the Theory of Evolution, which 
appeared in 1899, was the first sys- 
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tematic and complete treatment of 
the subject of biology from the 
Catholic point of view. Other works 
in English are, The Problem of Evo- 
lution, and Instinct and Intelligence. 
Father Wasmann was an Honorary 
Fellow of the Entomological Soci- 
ety of London, and in 1925 he be- 
came a member of the Pontificia 
Accademia delle Scienze Nuovi Lin- 
cei. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


- 
> 





PEACE IN INDIA 


AFTER the seeming failure of the 
conferences held in London for ten 
weeks during the winter to bring 
about any satisfactory solution of 
the Indian problems, it now looks 
as if two men quietly talking over 
the points in dispute have been able 
to bring about the long desired 
peace. A series of conferences be- 
gan on February 17th between Lord 
Irwin, who is about to be succeeded 
as Viceroy by Viscount Willingdon, 
former Governor General of Canada, 
and Mahatma Gandhi. A few days 
after the first conversation, the lead- 
ers of the Nationalist Congress who 
had been hastily summoned, agreed 
to give Gandhi full power to nego- 
tiate terms of agreement with the 
Viceroy. A compromise was ar- 
rived at by the third of March by 
which the civil disobedience cam- 
paign was to end, and in return the 
Government granted the right to 
the people to make salt for their 
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own use from sea water, freedom 
to political prisoners, and the repeal 
of statutes directed against those 
who had practiced civil disobedi- 
ence. Mr. Gandhi and his follow- 
ers have consented to take part in 
a second round-table conference; 
meantime the British Government 
stands committed to a federation of 
the States of India, and to Dominion 
status for India ultimately. 

Mahatma Gandhi returned home 
to Ahmadabad where he arrived 
within a few days of the anniver- 
sary of his leaving last year, March 
12th, on his historic march to the 
sea. On that occasion he vowed not 
to return till he had achieved vic- 
tory for his cause. 


~_ 
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LAETARE MEDAL AWARD 


Every year Notre Dame Univer- 
sity in Indiana announces on Lae- 
tare Sunday the award of a medal 
founded many years ago, and which 
some of our most famous Ameri- 
can men and women have received. 
This year the recipient is Mr. James 
J. Phelan of Boston. Mr. Phelan 
began his life in business as a page 
boy in the Boston Stock Exchange, 
but in nine years he was a member 
of the Exchange. For many years 
he has been one of the city’s most 
prominent bankers. He rendered 
extensive services during the World 
War, and for nearly thirty years he 
has been active on practically every 
relief commission in Massachusetts. 




















IDENTIFIED with the best in the 
spiritual and cultural life of the 
Church is the founder and pastor 
of the parish of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Mscr. JosepH H. McMa- 
HON, PH.D. In our leading article 
for this month, “A God With Feet 
of Clay,” he discusses astutely a 
book which has created something 
of a furore in the educational world, 
and which incidentally blasts an- 
other American idol. 


SEVERAL years ago we published 
a number of short stories by Leila 
Hardin Bugg, the full name of the 
author of “This Day a Stag Must 
Die,” who now returns to our pages 
as LerLa Harbin. Born in Missouri 
of southern Colonial ancestry, she 
was educated at the Ursuline Con- 
vent, Arcadia, took a special course 
at Trinity College, Washington, and 
later studied music and languages 
in Europe. Miss Bugg has written 
plays, novels, editorials and special 
feature articles for various publica- 
tions. 


Born in London with hereditary 
wanderlust, WINIFRED HEATH 
(“April”), after going to school at 
Bonn on the Rhine, Germany, spent 
three years in Paris, then jour- 
neyed to Montreal, whence after an- 
other three years she came to Phila- 
delphia and attended Pennsylvania 
State College. New York, Savannah, 
Atlanta, Washington, Miami, San 
Antonio and finally San Diego were 
her successive habitats. Her time 
is divided between her work in the 
local office of the Red Cross and her 
writing. She has had success as a 
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poet in Western newspapers and 
magazines and in The Churchman, 
the London Bookman, etc. 


WE are glad to number among 
our contributors the Professor of 
Church History at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Rev. PETER 
GuiLpaAy, PH.D. (Louvain), J.U.D. 
(“Father John McKenna: A Loyal- 
ist Catholic Priest’), author of 
many authoritative works on Amer- 
ican Church History, a field in 
which he is a constant student. Dr. 
Guilday is Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Association 
and one of the editors of The Cath- 
olic Historical Review. 


Many of us will reécho the senti- 
ments expressed so adroitly and hu- 
morously by MARGARET M. MEAGHER 
in her “More and Brighter Lights.” 
Though new amongst “Our Con- 
tributors,” Miss Meagher’s name 
figures frequently in our “Index to 
Reviewers,” where her criticism is 
highly valued for the rich cultural 
background which inspires it. A 
Southerner by birth, she has lived 
for many years in New York City, 
where she has catalogued biblio- 
graphical works for University and 
Art Society Libraries. Musician 
and teacher, she is at home in the 
music, art and literature of many 
countries, ancient and modern. 


EpucaTIon, particularly through 
art, being the life work of BroTHER 
CornE.ius, F.S.C. (“Modern ‘Art’ 
and Education”), he is particularly 
sensitive to the preposterousness of 
modern “art” and to its baneful in- 
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fluence. He will be remembered as 
the author of “Luther Burbank” 
which we published in April, 1923. 
Brother Cornelius is instructor in 
religion, art and German language 
and literature in St. Mary’s College, 
Calif., and a contributor to art and 
architectural magazines. 


Mary FRrANcEs Burke, M.A. (“The 
Amazing Psalmanazar”), is one of 
our younger writers, a graduate of 
the Sacred Heart Convent, Maple- 
hurst, and the College of the Sacred 
Heart, Manhattanville, with her 
M.A. from Columbia University. 
From the columns of The Essay, 
her college magazine of which she 
was one of the associate editors, and 
The Signet, the organ of the alum- 
nz of the Sacred Heart in America, 
she found her way to our pages, an 
arrival which encourages her to 
continue her writing. 


Tue gifted Spiritual Director of 
the Catholic Writers’ Guild, Rev. 
JOHN BERNARD KELLY, succeeds in 
that difficult medium, religious po- 
etry, as readers of “Ichthus” will 


agree. Father Kelly published a 
book of his poems and essays under 
the title The Son of Man in 1927. 


Ir is indeed meet and fitting that 
Tue CATHOLIC WorLp should eulo- 
gize the late “Canon Barry,” not 
only as one of the foremost Catholic 
scholars of recent years, but also as 
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the loyal, understanding friend of 
Father Hecker and the Paulists. 
And Fatuer Henry E. O’KEErreE, 
C.S.P., is well equipped for this hon- 
orable task. 


THE breeziness of the far West 
characterizes the style of MARGARET 
C. MoLoney, who sends us her story 
“Leave It to Mike” from her ranch 
“Crageen” at Eagle Creek, Oregon. 
Some day Miss Moloney hopes to 
write an account of what she terms 
“Open Space Catholicity” and its 
numerous and lamentable priva- 
tions. She tells us that even her 
Ku-Klux neighbors were conscien- 
tious listeners-in to the radio ser- 
mons delivered during the Catholic 
Hour over the National Broadeast- 
ing System. 


An Easter fancy which he thinks 
may be peculiar to Ireland, is Liam 
P. CLANcy’s inspiration this month 
in “Easters Long Ago.” He gives 
the true poet’s touch to his every 
theme. 


WeE owe the extraordinarily fine 
article, “Early American Literature 
for Children” to a SIster oF DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE OF KENTUCKY, who de- 
sires to preserve her anonymity. It 
came to us from the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., where 
doubtless its author is pursuing 
higher studies, and will be conclud- 
ed next month. 
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A Literary History of Religious Thought in France. Vol. II. By Henri Bre- 


mond.—The Mysterious Universe. 


By Sir James Jeans.—Lincoln the Man. By 


Edgar Lee Masters.—Moral Theology. By John A. McHugh, O.P., and Charles J. 


Callan, O.P.—The Marks of an Educated Man. 
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Orpheus: Myths of the World. By Padraic Colum.—The Education of a Princess. 
By Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia.—Religion Outlines for Colleges. Course III. 
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Swift. 
Dilemma of the Liberated. 
Realism in America. 


A Literary History of Religious 
Thought in France. Vol. II.: The 
Coming of Mysticism (1590- 
1620). By Henri Bremond. Trans- 
lated by K. L. Montgomery. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
The unique or, more correctly, 

the supreme position of the Abbé 

Bremond in his chosen field needs 

no announcement; and with regard 

to the general character of his 
monumental work on _ Religious 

Thought in France, the reading 

public is already sufficiently well 

informed. Reviewers therefore have 
merely to indicate the scope of each 
new volume as it appears and then 
to embark at will upon any—or 
none—of the countless discussions 
suggested by the fine points of the- 
ology, historical research and liter- 
ary criticism involved in the au- 
thor’s treatment of his vast subject. 

From such discussions as have al- 

ready appeared, the work emerges 

with increasing luster as the fruit 
of enormous erudition and conscien- 
tious scholarship. 

Of the eight original volumes, 
this is the second to be translated 
into English. The first took up the 
study of Devout Humanism as em- 
bodied in books like The Introduc- 
tion to a Devout Life; the second 
discusses the mystical literature of 
which St. Francis’s Treatise on the 


By James Reid.— 


Love of God may be regarded as a 
specimen. 

There is something to be said for 
the point of view that a controversy 
which arouses widespread interest 
in spiritual matters will tend to pro- 
mote the cult of good reading. As- 
suming this to be true, the Abbé 
Bremond certainly deserves well of 
our generation, for in the present 
day no distinctly spiritual writing 
seems to rate higher than his as a 
stimulant of controversy. From 
Father Martindale in The Month, 
Dom Chapman in The Downside 
Review and again in The Dublin, 
and Dr. Howley in Studies—to con- 
fine ourselves to English publica- 
tions—we have had notable contri- 
butions largely occasioned by M. 
Bremond’s view of the relation be- 
tween the Ignatian Exercises and 
the life of Prayer. Nothing in the 
present volume seems to hold out 
the prospect of ‘an equally wide- 
spread debate; although, to be sure, 
Carmelites, Benedictines and Visi- 
tandines—each or all—may here 
find fair excuse for entering the 
lists. But if there is to be any 
really delicate and at the same time 
profound dispute, perhaps the most 
promising occasion will be found in 
the Appendix, especially where it 
touches the always debatable point 
of the precise- nature of the mys- 
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tical experience. By the way, the 
seven notes on Mysticism which 
make up the fifteen pages of the 
Appendix constitute a really impor- 
tant contribution to the literature 
of this intricate and absorbing sub- 
ject. 

The volume, divided into seven 
chapters, covers the late sixteenth 
and the early seventeenth centuries, 
the preparatory and the flourishing 
periods of the mystical movement 
under consideration. The tempta- 
tion is strong to quote the delight- 
ful paragraphs, characteristic of the 
Abbé’s style, at the beginning of 
Chapter II. describing the influence 
often exercised by great women 
mystics on their directors. They 
show that our author, though con- 
cerned so largely with minute his- 
torical research and abstruse theo- 
logical analysis, remembers to hold 
attention by means of an unexpect- 
ed lightness of style and the irre- 
sistible play of Gallic wit. We 
might illustrate this again by quot- 
ing from Chapter VII.; but space 
forbids. Suffice it to say that no- 
where else can there be found a 
more sympathetic and revealing 
brief account of the relationship 
between St. Francis de Sales and St. 
Jane Frances. 

Without the original at hand, it is 
difficult to pass upon the exact 
merits of the translation, but, de- 
spite an awkward phrase now and 
again, the translator really seems 
to deserve the high praise already 
bestowed by responsible critics. 

J. MCS. 


By Sir 
James Jeans. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

There are certain initial difficul- 
ties which face the scientist who is 
anxious to explain the existence of 


The Mysterious Universe. 
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the universe without recourse to the 
theory of creation, but once these 
are overcome, his task is compara- 
tively a simple one when he sets out 
to tell us of its mysteries. For 
mysteries, e.g., the mystery of the 
proton or electron, are all about us 
in the scientific world and only in 
the world of religion is the idea of 
a mystery untenable. So in this 
book, after a halting preliminary 
chapter, the author feels himself on 
firmer ground when he appeals to 
physics rather than astronomy for 
the answer to the question “What 
is life?” It was, in the creed of 
Sir James (p. 2 sq.), “some two 
thousand million years ago this rare 
event took place and that a second 
star wandering blindly through 
space happened to come within 
hailing distance of the sun.” And 
so forth; a very much simpler mat- 
ter of belief than the account of 
creation recorded in Genesis. And 
again, “So much for the surprising 
[truly] manner in which, so far as 
science can at present inform us, 
we came into being. And our be- 
wilderment is only increased when 
we attempt to pass from our origins 
to an understanding of the purpose 
of our existence, or to foresee the 
destiny which fate has in store for 
our race.” Doubtless we are to be 
returned to that wandering star by 
another tidal-wave. 

But if he begins haltingly, or 
hazily, very clear and interesting is 
the author in his chapters on “Mat- 
ter and Radiation” and “Relativity 
and the Ether,” where the fascinat- 
ing theories of Einstein are ex- 
plained. For these chapters one 
can recommend the book to stu- 
dents interested in physical science. 
Finally a scientist can hardly be 
blamed for venturing into the realm 
of philosophy: the last chapter, “In- 
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to the Deep Waters,” is a cautious 
discussion of the various theories 
of science to explain the world as 
we know it, if indeed we do know 
it. Here some of the dicta found 
at the beginning of the book seem 
to be contradicted and the conclud- 
ing paragraph is a note of com- 
mendable humility. A. B. 


Lincoln the Man. By Edgar Lee 

Masters. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. $5.00. 

Mr. Masters’ book, which has al- 
ready caused some sensational in- 
terest in the daily press, is a strik- 
ing example of a golden opportu- 
nity lost. While there is room for 
a critical study of Lincoln such as 
the publishers advertise it to be, 
there is no room in literature or his- 
tory for the kind of book Mr. Mas- 
ters has turned out. He has failed, 
not in intent—one might grant the 
sincerity of his original intent—but 
in performance. He has written an 
angry book, a book that is almost 
vicious and certainly is ai times 
venomous, and he has written this 
book at the pitch of his voice. There 
is an echo of Sinclair Lewis’s Go- 
pher Prairie peevishness in it. 

To begin with, the author quite 
manifestly dislikes Lincoln, he even 
seems to hate him. This is a poor 
point of departure for a critic. 
When there is added to this obvi- 
ous hatred of Lincoln the man, a 
narrow political bias, the failure of 
the book is a foregone conclusion. 

The portrait that Masters paints 
is almost grotesque. It does finally 
become grotesque by grace of the 
author’s contradictions. What he 
concedes here he denies there, what 
he grants on one page he repudiates 
on another. Lincoln, for example, 
as he admits, won the love of chil- 
dren; but Lincoln was a “cold” 
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man. He was stupid; but he was 
clever; and so on. 

The most painful effect given by 
the book comes from the discovery 
that the author, who accuses Lin- 
coln of dishonesty, is not always 
himself honest. He avows that he 
bases his writing largely on Bever- 
idge, that he seeks only to give an 
“interpretation” of the documented 
Beveridge biography. As a matter 
of fact, he distorts Beveridge; he 
does this, at times with an effront- 
ery that is amazing. The result is 
a very large volume of over five 
hundred pages every other page of 
which is stamped with the ugly la- 
bel of “sorehead.” 

In the words of one critic, it is 
difficult to decide which Mr. Mas- 
ters hates the more, Abe Lincoln or 
God. For Lincoln’s religious feel- 
ings Masters has only scorn. Lin- 
coln was “a Jehovah man.” “Lin- 
coln . .. was the first president to 
introduce the cant and hypocrisy of 
Christianity into American poli- 
tics.” He cannot forgive Lincoln 
for being religious, any more than 
he can forgive him for being a Re- 
publican. The whole work is a 
sorry disappointment. Cc. P. 


Moral Theology. By John A. Mc- 
Hugh, O.P., and Charles J. Callan, 
O.P. New York: Joseph F. Wag- 


ner, Inc. 2 vols. $5.00 each. 

To a Catholic there comes no 
thrill at the announcement of a new 
textbook on theology. He does not 
expect the author to disprove the 
existence of God or to defend the 
rightfulness of murder. He looks 
for no timid surmises as to the di- 
vinity of Christ and fears no ques- 
tioning of the authority of the nat- 
ural law. To the Catholic, theol- 
ogy is not the haphazard guess of 
the individual explorer, but the 
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clear exposition of God’s revelation 
and the systematic development of 
inevitable deductions from fixed 
principles. The Catholic therefore 
will expect to find the teaching in a 
new text in harmony with tradi- 
tional truth and morality. He will 
expect the language to be clear and 
unadorned; the arguments to be 
cogent; the order to be evident. 
All these fundamental virtues he 
will find in the massive volumes 
under review. ‘Though the general 
treatment corresponds to that of 
St. Thomas, the authors have also 
consulted modern authors. There 
are, however, many surprising omis- 
sions in their bibliography. 

Many pages are devoted to the 
various moral systems, especially 
xquiprobabilism, probabilism, and 
compensationism; to sins against 
faith, almsgiving, fraternal correc- 
tion, war, scandal, codperation in 
the sins of others, defamation, resti- 
tution, vows, oaths, simony. Some 
readers will be surprised to find a 
discussion of the gift of wisdom, 
the duty of taking exercise, sleep, 
baths and proper diet; the defini- 
tion of devotion and the psychology 
and qualities of prayer; a compari- 
son between greatness of soul and 
humility. Though the authors 
have endeavored to limit themselves 
strictly to the field of morals, nat- 
urally they have had to refer to the 
decrees of canon law. Non-Catholic 
readers will be impressed by the 
moderation and reasonableness of 
the Church’s moral teaching. Were 
a textbook in English allowed for 
class room use in our seminaries, 
we should recommend these vol- 
umes without delay. At any rate, 
busy priests and seminarians desir- 
ing quickly to refresh their minds 
on some special point, will find here 
briefly but satisfactorily put, both 
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the principles and up-to-date illus- 
trations. F. P. L. 


The Marks of an Educated Man. By 
Albert Edward Wiggam. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.00. 
According to Mr. Wiggam, the 

educated man is always learning, 

not merely aquiring knowledge. 

He is an integral factor in our social 

life, for “he keeps his mind open 

on every question until the evidence 
is all in.” That is to say, he is nev- 
er intolerant of any genuine addi- 

tion to knowledge, upset though il 

may, his former beliefs. He is also 

a teacher, a teacher moreover, of 

the value of the things that per- 

manently satisfy people, such as 
beauty, religion, truth, human- 
itarianism, sociability. The art of 


getting along with other people has 
been neglected by our educators, 
but Mr. Wiggam asks, “What does 


it matter if you gain the whole 
world and other people do not like 
you?” He offers practical sugges- 
tions in the attainment of this art, 
based on common sense and the re- 
searches of modern psychologists, 
such as Dr. David Mitchell. He in- 
sists on a positive attitude in effect- 
ing a rational mind and life: “As a 
man thinketh so is he.” 

Before we can attain this truly 
educated ideal we must discard out- 
worn magics, whether they be of 
science or of ordinary superstition. 
So Mr. Wiggam bombs both popular 
fallacies and pseudo-scientific dab- 
blings, such as phrenology and as- 
trology. He believes that we must 
make our main avenue of approach 
through the colleges, so he recom- 
mends sweeping changes in educa- 
tion, with the abolition of the mass- 
production of diplomaed babbitts. 

Mr. Wiggam is never dull, al- 
though his desire for popular com- 
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prehension leads him into devices 
sometimes sensational and some- 
times only doubtfully practical. He 
recommends, for example, the 
abandonment of formal classroom 
lectures, in favor of a contact be- 
tween student and teacher that 
would be far too intimate to allow 
the teacher to progress with any 
work not entirely connected with 
his subject. It is interesting to note 
his abandonment, as a scientist, of 
the materialistic concept of the uni- 
verse, and his insistence upon the 
religious and the esthetic as very 
real factors in a full life. J. c. T. 


Orpheus: Myths of the World. By 
Padraic Colum. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

Many collections have been made 
before of mythological and legend- 
ary lore, and these have, of course, 
been the basis of this book. But no- 


body, so far as I know, has pre- 
viously attempted to represent all 
the mythologies in a single volume; 
nor can I think of anybody except 
Padraic Colum capable of attempt- 
ing such atask. For while it is like- 
ly enough that there are more 


learned men than Mr. Colum 
(though he is learned, too), in him 
are united in just the right propor- 
tions the wisdom and the art neces- 
sary for doing what he has done. 
He is primarily an expert in 
things Celtic; but in his books The 
Children’s Homer and the two col- 
lections of Hawaiian folklore he 
has already shown that he (almost 
alone among his countrymen) could 
range at ease the entire world. His 
vision is too profound to be nar- 
rowly bound by specialism. If into 
every mythology he introduces the 
Gaelic savor—and he tackles here 
such formidable material as the 
Babylonian, the Peruvian and the 
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Zuni—lI, for one, am more than con- 
tent that he should do so, for it is 
precisely the Gaelic quality that 
gives unity to what, in any other 
hands, would have become merely a 
higgledy-piggledy assortment of un- 
related tales. Moreover Mr. Colum 
always combines with his culture 
the childish sense of wonder, just 
as in his stories for children he 
mingles—it would be more correct 
to say fuses, since all his work is of 
a piece—the culture which is so 
much a part of his being. 

He defines mythology as “made 
up of stories regarded as sacred 
that form an integral and active 
part of a culture. The stories in 
this collection will be such, or they 
will have the marks of having been 
at one time such.” On this basis 
he is able to include some admi- 
rable Welsh tales, even if in the 
form in which they are told their 
mythological significance has large- 
ly disappeared. While not all the 
stories are equally successful a 
beautiful prose gives distinction to 
every one of them. Surely nothing 
could be better than the opening of 
his “Ragna R6k.” 

I have never been one of the most 
enthusiastic admirers of Boris 
Artzybasheff’s drawings, but it is 
only just to admit that though in 
the twenty engravings which adorn 
this book he still shows his tend- 
ency to be striking at all costs, he 
proves also a very genuine power. 

T. M. 


The Education of a Princess. A 
Memoir by Marie, Grand Duchess 
of Russia. Translated and edited 
by Russell Lord. New York: The 
Viking Press. $3.50. 

When the Grand Duchess Marie 
was appointed Head Nurse of the 

Red Cross Hospital at Pskov in Oc- 
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tober, 1914, she was confronted 
with a new problem. “It was the 
first time,” she declared, “that I 
had ever given an order in my life!” 
This is not the average conception 
of a princess. It is a key, however, 
to the tragic finale of the Russian 
dynasty. The Imperial family were 
brought up in an almost cloistered 
isolation, trained in an attitude of 
submissive obedience which effec- 
tually atrophied all personal initia- 
tive. During the administration of 
Kerensky, the Grand Duchess met 
his assistant, Kuzmin, in order to 
plead with him for her father then 
held as prisoner. It was one of the 
rare contacts between the intelli- 
gentsia and the Romanovs. The 
revolutionists had absolutely no no- 
tion of the purely bourgeois out- 
look and life of the abhorred ruling 
family. “Is it possible,” he kept re- 
peating, “that you Romanovs love 
Russia?” It was, indeed, largely 
homesickness that drove the Grand 
Duchess to have her marriage an- 
nulled with Prince William of 
Sweden. All her affections were 
centered in her father and her 
brother, Dmitri, with whom she 
shared a lonely childhood. Their 
mother, a Grecian Princess, died at 
Dmitri’s birth and the children 
were brought up by English “Nan- 
nies” in the great palace on the 
Neva. When their father’s mor- 
ganatic second marriage resulted in 
his exile, they were adopted by his 
brother, Serge, an uncle of the Czar. 

It was in Stockholm that the 
Grand Duchess first broke through 
the social barriers when she became 
an art student and invited a street 
ear conductor to her palace for cof- 
fee! But curiously enough, the 
Grand Duchess found Court life in 
Sweden far more exacting than in 
Russia where, except for a few great 
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functions, her relations lived for- 
gotten in their palaces in placid do- 
mesticity. The Russian clergy had 
a segregated caste like their rulers, 
their sons and daughters attending 
clerical schools and rarely marry- 
ing the laity. It was not until the 
Princess met Father Michael in her 
hospital that she had any idea that 
religion meant more than the out- 
ward pomp at the Kremlin. Her 
account of the growing discontent 
among the wounded soldiers; of her 
brother’s part in the murder of Ras- 
putin; of the day that she and her 
second husband were caught in the 
streets of Moscow in a Bolshevist 
uprising is full of drama. Her ap- 
parent indifference to the Czar’s 
fate is a bitter commentary. More 
difficult to understand is her being 
able to leave one baby son in Swe- 
den and another in Russia when she 
and Prince Putiatin made their ex- 
citing escape to the Ukraine. 

An interesting episode of her stay 
in Capri where she visited the Queen 
of Sweden, was a strange and dis- 
agreeable encounter with a Swedish 
Dr. M., strongly reminiscent of San 
Michele. Russians seem to have a 
distinct flair for biography as their 
pleasure in analysis gives them a 
sense of perspective. It is said that 
a brilliant American woman helped 
the Grand Duchess with her mem- 
oir. However that may be it is an 
unusually interesting book with 
vivid pictures and characterization. 

E. VR. W. 


Religion Outlines for Colleges. Course 
IIl.: Christ and the Church. By 
Rev. John M. Cooper. Brookland, 


D. C.: The Catholic Education 

Press. $1.80. 

Dr. Cooper’s characteristic quali- 
fications for the teaching of religion 
are in evidence throughout these 
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pages: an honest mind, wide study, 
alert interest in actual affairs, sci- 
entific method, simple style. Like 
its predecessors, the volume be- 
comes at once a standard textbook, 
no less valuable to teachers than to 
students. The author insists that 
he is concerned with the personal 
religious development of his stu- 
dents more than with their intellec- 
tual attitude,—Catholicity is essen- 
tially a life to be lived. He opens 
up a splendid vista of possibilities 
which may well serve the “outsider” 
as an invitation to enter the Church, 
and the “insider” as an urgent sum- 
mons to holiness. 

It is not easy to find a better sum- 
mary of the historic sources of the 
life of Christ than the fifty pages of 
Chapter 22, although here, as also 
in his treatment of Church and 
State, the author can certainly not 
be charged with over-emphasizing 
difficulties. To be sure, in the prep- 
aration of a college textbook, one 
must debate how far to go in mak- 
ing young people acquainted with 
the objections they will meet in 
later life; and the question is not 
an easy one to answer. Some crit- 
ics who think that the present text 
clings rather too closely to the 
“maxima debetur pueris” and who 
remember other work of the author, 
will wonder if he is not strangely 
more cautious in the solving of an 
intellectual than in the solving of a 
moral problem. 

Despite its marked excellence, 
this volume will provoke more than 
a little disappointment on the part 
of those who have been awaiting the 
work outlined by the author some 
seven or eight years ago in the 
Catholic Educational Review. Dr. 
Cooper explains that the reason for 
his departure from the original plan 
was his discovery of other more im- 
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mediate needs of his students. To 
which, there is of course, no pos- 
sible reply except that he has prop- 
erly performed his first obligation. 
But now that his students are 
thus generously taken care of, will 
he not write a book for the older 
readers?—not merely a supplement 
to Course II., but at least one big 
volume on those fundamental ques- 
tions which in the classroom were 
found to arouse more restlessness 
than interest. Incidentally, many 
of those once restless students must 
by now have grown mature enough 
to feel a new sense of the need of 
instruction on the grounds of their 
“basic beliefs.” If Dr. Cooper will 
write this new volume, not only 
shall we be profoundly grateful, but 
the coming of a complete timely na- 
tive Apologetic will seem appreci- 
ably nearer. J. MCS. 


1858-1891. 


Letters of Henry Adams. 
Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Co. $5.00. 

One might better call it the 
apotheosis of a Boston Brahmin. 
Never was there a more cheering 
change in letters than, in 1886, 
when Mr. Henry Adams,—widowed, 
bored, crustaceous,—sailed east 
with John La Farge. “The purple 
evening melts about my flight!” had 
wired La Farge to the publisher 
who was awaiting his illustrations, 
and, although a young reporter in 
Omaha assured them “Nirvana” was 
out of season, Adams was already 
beginning to disencumber himself 
of the professorial, political and so- 
cial frockcoats in which he had 
been Adamically swaddled. For 
three generations, the Adams fam- 
ily had played a conscientious and 
rather buffeted réle in public of- 
fice; so seriously did they assume 
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their position that, as a hoy of 
twenty-two, Henry suggested that 
his brother preserve his letters from 
Washington during the Civil War 
as “a century or two hence they 
might still be read and quoted as a 
memorial of life and manners.” 
Unfortunately letters that read 
well aren’t written that way. 
Though in his Education, Adams's 
description of his father’s British 
experiences as Minister are absorb- 
ing, the letters of the same period 
are leaden. Japan was not con- 
genial; “For sticking a decisive bit 
of infamous taste in the middle of 
a seriously planned and minutely 
elaborated mass of refined magnifi- 
cence, I have seen no people—ex- 
cept perhaps our own—to compare 
with the Japs. ... We are nauseated 
by curios. I detest temples,” but in 


spite of all that, something was per- 


forated in the Adams’s armor and 
the next year saw Adams and La 
Farge on the South Seas. “She does 
not talk very American . . .We shall 
improve her,” had written Henry 
of his fiancée although he adored 
her. In King Mata Afa he first met 
some one who rose superior even to 
Quincy. “As men of manners,” he 
wrote home, “the great Samoan 
Chiefs make me feel as though | 
were the son of a camel driver. 
They are grave, courteous, with 
quiet voices and a sort of benevo- 
lence beyond the utmost expressive- 
ness of Benjamin Franklin.” The 
artist in him began to emerge; he 
speaks of “the intemperate shifting 
blues of the ocean”; of the island 
where “land and ocean met like 
lovers”; of Tahiti, “lovely beyond 
common words”; “Time does not 
seem to pass here—the years run 
into one. Eternal sunshine falls on 
eternal cocoanuts.” 

His description of Stevenson is ar- 
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resting and graphic: “Imagine a 
man so thin and emaciated that he 
looked like a bundle of sticks in a 
bag with a head and eyes morbidly 
intelligent and restless. He was 
costumed in dirty striped cotton 
pyjamas, the baggy legs tucked into 
coarse knit woolen stockings, one 
of which was bright brown and the 
other a purplish dark tone.” Adams 
was distracted by the “thinnest 
white arms” which, he says, Steven- 
son “brandished in the air habitual- 
ly as though he wanted to throw 
them away.” “His fragility passes 
description but his endurance passes 
his fragility.” Admitting that the 
talk was most entertaining, Henry 
adds that it couldn’t make him for- 
get the dirt and discomfort. That 
is the Adams of it. But it was with 
John La Farge in the East that the 
Adams of Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres was developed. E. VR. W. 


The Life of Christ in Woodcuts. By 
James Reid. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc. $3.00. 

To all familiar with the Gospel 
story or with its representation in 
art, this attractively bound book, 
containing some sixty of Mr. Reid’s 
woodcuts of the life of Christ, will 
bring real pleasure. Mr. Reid is not 
bound by convention; omitting fa- 
miliar scenes in the life of Christ, 
he treats those he portrays with 
originality and independence. One 
instance will suffice—the scene fol- 
lowing the Betrayal, where Christ 
stands silent in a circle of accusing 
fingers. Mr. Reid has too a nice 
sense of design, noticeable, for ex- 
ample, in the Flight into Egypt, 
where dark figures stand between 
giant trees against a light sky. 
Beauty is also evident in these wood 
cuts, nowhere more so than in the 
exquisite scene of Bethlehem bathed 














in starlight. Moreover there is a 
delicate understanding of the value 
of symbolism in the use of great 
wings fringed with light to portray 
angels appearing on earth; and the 
frequent recurrence of this theme 
gives a pleasing unity to the whole 
series of woodcuts. 

Realizing Mr. Reid’s ability, one 
regrets doubly the technical weak- 
nesses that the critically-minded 
will not fail to notice in his work. 
Both the skeleton-like treatment of 
hands and the flayed appearance of 
some nude bodies are distasteful. 
Form is frequently sacrificed to de- 
sign as in the Sermon on the Mount. 
The figure drawing is too often 
weak as in the scene in the carpen- 
ter’s shop in Nazareth. At times, 
too, Christ is portrayed as effemi- 
nate and formless rather than deep- 
ly spiritual. 

When one leaves analysis aside, 
however, it becomes increasingly 
obvious that Mr. Reid has some- 
thing of value to say. He is telling 
anew of the riches art has found in 
the life of Christ, and, in the tell- 
ing, he is deeply aware of the rever- 


ence his theme demands. PF. s. c. 
Swift. By Carl Van Doren. New 
York: The Viking Press. $3.00. 


Swift is one of the enigmatic fig- 
ures in literary history. His was 
a dark and bitter genius which saw 
into the secret corners of men’s 
hearts and scourged the selfishness, 
vileness, and hypocrisy he found 
there with so cold and brutal a fury 
that it stirs normal readers to re- 
volt. Yet he could win men and 
women to him in the bonds of en- 
during friendship and could on his 
side be devoted to men and amaz- 
ingly tender to at least one woman. 
His life was full of irony. He was 
an ordained and active clergyman 
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of the Establishment but he lashed 
his Church with a satire worthy of 
a deadly foe. He was potent enough 
to keep a political party in power 
but not potent enough to secure 
himself a bishopric. He hated Ire- 
land but waged pamphlet wars for 
her with such skill that the Irish 
hailed him as a savior and patriot 
and did him almost regal honor. He 
lampooned men and derided meas- 
ures with outrageous candor, but he 
so well preserved the secret of his 
relations with Esther Johnson 
(Stella) that to this day it remains 
unsolved. To crown the irony, he 
had the intellect of a genius, but he 
died insane. 

The temptations to write the life 
of that strange and terrible man are 
obvious. But so are the dangers. It 
is easy to lose oneself—and Swift 
too—in the complex and often be- 
wildering history of his time or to 
forget that the Dean himself is 
more fascinating than the subtle 
implications of Gulliver’s Travels, 
or a discussion of the economic 
condition of Ireland, or vain con- 
jectures as to his marriage to Stella. 
Mr. Van Doren avoids all these pit- 
falls, simplifying complex situa- 
tions, passing over non-essential 
figures, and resolutely ignoring all 
secondary issues. Thus he concen- 
trates sharply on Swift. But he goes 
too far; his excisions accomplish too 
much. The sense of manifold life, 
of urgent spirits with or against 
whom the Dean must act, the color 
and flavor of the time are all miss- 
ing. Thus while we have Swift’s 
mind presented with sympathy and 
keen insight Swift the man remains 
a figure of but two dimensions— 
like a sharply executed chalk draw- 
ing on a blackboard. (Incidentally, 
isn’t it sophomoric to say that 
Thackeray’s unequaled portrait of 
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Swift in English Humorists is “full 
of Thackerayan whimper and 
sniffle?”’) 

Mr. Van Doren’s book is well 
done, with many brilliant pages. It 
is an excellent but not a great 
biography. 5.. 3, Be 


Man and Society. By Rev. Francis 
J. Haas. New York: The Century 
Co. $3.50. 

This volume in the Century Cath- 
olic College Texts is a vastly more 
interesting book than most of the 
textbooks written around the sub- 
ject of social economics. Dr. Haas 
does not content himself with the 
discussion of the old difficulties of 
capital and labor, work and wages 

topics of which we are all a little 
weary —but, whilst proclaiming 
with humility that his book is only 
an introduction to sociology, he em- 
barks upon a very extensive survey 
of actual social conditions and sug- 
gests sound remedies—remedies 
chiefly based upon Christian phi- 
losophy, without which it is hope- 
less to attack the problems of the 
modern world. In this task he has 
laid modern political and economic 
history under heavy tribute and 
whilst writing for the most part 
from a philosophical standpoint, he 
is driven at times to have recourse 
to theology. This of course is no 
blot on the work from our Catholic 
standpoint, but may win him fewer 
followers amongst those who imag- 
ine that peace and contentment are 
possible in our social life without 
reference to the Deity. 

Particularly interesting are the 
chapters on “Industrialism and the 
Home”—in which, however, the im- 
portant topic of race-suicide is only 
hinted at—and “The State in Its 
Relation to other States.” From 
the latter chapter we would like to 
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note this important point, coming 
under the heading of “Education to- 
wards world-peace”: “By a strange 
inconsistency, the average citizen, 
who would not sanction robbery, 
murder, or other injustice, approves 
of these acts when committed by 
his government. There is urgent 
need, therefore, of instructing the 
average man and woman in the 
basic truth that a nation, like an in- 
dividual, is subject to the laws of 
justice and charity” (p. 297). 
Indeed there is no panacea for 
our social ills but the general prac- 
tice of Christianity—-that however 
is the last thing which most of our 
economists intend to try. Dr. Haas 
has written an extremely useful 
book the study of which we recom- 
mend not only to the professional 
student but also to our financiers, 
captains of industry and politicians. 
A. B. 


The Dilemma of the Liberated. By 
Gorham Munson. New York: 
Coward-McCann. $3.00. 
Despite Gorham Munson’s ap- 

pearance some time ago as one of 

the contributors to the Humanist 
symposium, Humanism and Amer- 
ica, it has been patent to everyone 

-and to none more than to the Hu- 
manists themselves—that Mr. Mun- 
son is not in entire sympathy with 
the Humanist movement. Indeed, 
no less a spokesman than Seward 

Collins, the able and discerning edi- 

tor of the Bookman, pointed this 

fact out for us about a year ago 
when he observed that Munson’s al- 
legiance to Humanism “seems to 
be based less on a liking for the hu- 
manist ideas than on a greater dis- 
like for other ideas which the hu- 
manists also oppose.” Mr. Collins 
was willing te commend Munson’s 
critical revolt from the shallow and 
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pernicious literary tendencies of 
his own decade, to praise the thor- 
oughness of his work, and to point 
out its salutary and stimulating ef- 
fect upon our own generation. But 
further than this, he was not pre- 
pared to go: he even intimated that 
Mr. Munson might be “emerging as 
the exponent of some naturalistic 
chimera of his own and thus as an 
enemy of humanism.” He refused 
to fully define or judge Munson’s 
position until Mr. Munson himself 
had more completely revealed him- 
self. 

And now, that Mr. Munson has 
done this in The Dilemma of the 
Liberated, we believe that Mr. Col- 
lins must realize more than ever 
how divergent are their paths. Not 
that we do not welcome the study 
which Munson gives us. For one 
thing, we see in Humanism’s fight 
against naturalism and Freudism 
such a powerful force that we too 
want to cry out, “Let the literary 
battles over Humanism go on and 
may they wax hotter.” And for 
another thing, this particular little 
battle of Mr. Munson’s is one which 
cannot be ignored. Mr. Munson 
writes well; he is judicious and 
penetrating. His chapter, “The 
New Battle of the Books,” is by far 
the finest survey of American Hu- 
manism that we have yet seen; his 
study of Humanism abroad is, we 
believe, quite sound; and his dis- 
cussion of the movement in its rela- 
tion to economics, politics, and edu- 
cation, is shrewdly incisive. 

Likewise, we recognize the di- 
lemma which he suggests: “The 
intelligent modern man feels liber- 
ated from petty social conventions, 
narrow theological views, discredit- 
ed authorities, the grosser popular 
superstitions, but liberated for 
what?” We believe, however, that 
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the Catholic will see in Humanism 
(though he will recognize its defi- 
ciencies as much as Mr. Munson 
does!) a better solution to the di- 
lemma than this book seems willing 
to admit. The Catholic must, of 
course, agree unequivocably with 
Chesterton that Humanism can 
never take the place of religion; 
but he must just as unequivocally 
disagree with Munson’s attitude to- 
ward the Will and he must certain- 
ly prefer More’s simple statement 
that we are “endowed with the po- 
tentiality of free will and answer- 
able for our choice of good or evil” 
to all of Mr. Munson’s egregious 
abstractions on this subject. Nor 
will Munson’s leanings upon Nie- 
tzsche meet with his approval. He 
will most assuredly deny, the Cath- 
olic will, that there is necessarily 
the opposition between the religious 
spirit and the humanistic temper 
which Mr. Munson insists upon, 
and in his search for his own solu- 
tion to the dilemma of the liberat- 
ed, he will find, we believe, more to 
build upon in the answer of Paul 
Elmer More than he will in the an- 
swer of Gorham Munson. 
Cc. MCC. 


The Beginnings of Critical Realism. 


By Vernon Louis Parrington. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $4.00. 

The enthusiastic reader of the 
first two volumes of Parrington’s 
Main Currents in American 
Thought, though he may regret that 
this final volume was left uncom- 
pleted by the author’s untimely 
death, will give to it, as unquestion- 
ably the best of the series, more 
careful study than he gave to its 
predecessors. Professor Parring- 
ton’s mind was more at home in the 
lively present than in the past. De- 
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velopments in recent and contem- 
porary thought he reports and in- 
terprets with a sympathy and vigor 
that is frequently lacking in the 
earlier instalments of his review. 
Much of the work on the first two 
volumes must have entailed on him 
a great deal of irritating drudgery, 
a drudgery courageously and con- 
scientiously borne, that made him 
impatient to get on to the present 
and too ready to accept conclusions 
not altogether sound. Here, how- 
ever, in a book nearer to completion 
than the shorter notices of it have 
indicated, he finds himself in a 
world of thought and feeling in 
which he has had a part and on 
which, to use Newman’s words, he 
has passed real, not merely notional 
judgments. 

It is easy to misconceive the pur- 
pose of Parrington’s study. It is a 


history of American thought, social, 


political, economic, literary, and 
not a history of American letters. 
Nothing, of course, so sharply re- 
veals the philosophy by which a 
people lives as its art. American 
letters, again, as the art of a self- 
conscious, pioneer culture, have 
been more closely linked of set pur- 
pose with economic, political move- 
ments than is the case with the arts 
of older and more mature cultures. 
Professor Parrington has, there- 
fore, dealt at length in these vol- 
umes with our writers, but he is 
concerned with their work not so 
much for its art as for the revela- 
tion in it of the broad drift of 
American thought. Quite frankly 
his is an economic interpretation of 
literature, and his estimates are 
made, as he candidly proclaimed in 
the first pages of his first volume, 
by the standards of Jeffersonian 
Liberalism. One may disagree with 
his assumption of the value of an 
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economic interpretation of the arts, 
with his Jeffersonian point of view, 
with many of his hundreds of judg- 
ments—and he never shirked the 
killing labor of deliberation and de- 
cision—but it is always immensely 
well worth while to listen to Par- 
rington’s exposition of his case. 
J. Cc. W. 


Foreign Publications——How Elea- 
nora Duse from sordid beginnings 
rose to the highest place on the dra- 
matic stage is the story that E. A. 
Rheinhardt tells in this detailed 
and well written biography, Vie 
d’Eleanora Duse, translated into 
French by Odile de Bancalis (Paris: 
Perrin et Cie. 15fr.). He tells of 
her hard won triumphs in Italy and 
abroad in St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
Berlin, London and the United 
States; of her many rdéles; of her 
dealings with managers and play- 
ers; of her quarrel with her only 
rival Sarah Bernhardt; of her un- 
fortunate marriage to Teobaldo 
Checchi; of her liaison with Gabriele 
@’Annunzio; of her courageous at- 
tempt to retrieve her lost fortune 
despite her age and failing health; 
of her lonely death in Pittsburgh 
on her last visit to America. It is 
a sad story of success and failure, a 
story in real life as dramatic as the 
lives of any of the characters she so 
perfectly portrayed. 

I suppose French children may 
enjoy the fantastic fairy tales by 
Léon de Laujon, gotten out by the 
Collection Adolescence Catholique 
in Paris, although American chil- 
dren would find them rather boring. 
The title story, Le Roi des Carreauz, 
tells of a gambler who sold himself 
to the devil, but who was lucky 
enough to cheat his Satanic maj- 
esty of his prey by signing off in 
time his ill-gotten wealth to the 
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poor. Follette, the will of the wisp 
fairy child, conquers the wicked 
baron and the ugly witch by the aid 
of her fairy friends. La Cloche tells 
the story of the young bellringer of 
the village church, who saves the 
village from being burned to the 
ground by a horde of wicked ban- 
dits. The best tale of all is Le Petit 
Homme Rouge, which shows how 
poverty and innocence can convert 
the hardest hearted miser in all the 
world. Two more volumes in an- 
other juvenile series, Des Fleurs et 
des Fruits, so ably edited by the 
Abbé Klein (Paris: Editions Spes. 
10fr. each), are Le Soldat de Fer- 
nandez Cortez, by Mlle. Cudlipp, in 
which the conquest of Mexico is 
vividly described by Avelino, a sea- 
soned veteran of the army of Cortez, 
the writer giving us at the same 
time a good sketch of Spanish coun- 
try life in the sixteenth century; 
and Les Merveilleux Voyages de 
Marco Polo, wherein Maurice Tur- 
paud has edited and abridged Marco 
Polo’s travels in Asia during the 
thirteenth century, using illustra- 
tions taken from the charming 
miniatures of the original manu- 
script. Although written for chil- 
dren, their parents also will enjoy 
particularly the ideal love story, so 
simple and so Catholic, contained in 
the first volume.—Again for the 
children is Venez, Seigneur Jesus, 
by Mme. Lavraue (Paris: J. de 
Gigord. 10fr.), an excellent prayer 
book, containing prayers before and 
after Communion, for every Sunday 
and Feast of the ecclesiastical year. 
The author, a well-known catechist, 
introduces the children to the 
Church’s liturgy, and brings them 
into intimate relationship with Our 
Lord, who speaks to them in the 
pages of the Gospel. 

Saint Charles Borromée et les 
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Exercises de Saint Ignace, a small 
brochure (Paris: Editions Spes. 
8fr.), is of special interest as being 
the work of a great ecclesiastic, 
Msgr. Ratti, destined to become the 
Pope whom we have the happiness 
to serve under the title of Pius XI. 
This third edition has been aug- 
mented by the addition of the en- 
cyclical Mens Nostra, dealing with 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Igna- 
tius.—From the Jesuit review in 
Rome, La Civilta Cattolica, comes 
La Psicanalisi (6 lire), which one 
would like to see translated into 
English and given the notice which 
it deserves in this country. It is a 
valuable piece of work from the pen 
of Father M. Gaetani, S.J., a telling 
indictment of the excesses of Freu- 
dian psychoanalysis, which untan- 
gles the strands of philosophic truth 
mixed up with pseudo-science and 
unfounded generalization. 

St. Francois de Sales, by Paul 


Archambault (Paris: Librairie Le- 


coffre. 20fr.), is not a biography 
of St. Francis de Sales, but a sum- 
mary of his doctrine, which can be 
studied to-day in the new edition 
of his works published by the Visi- 
tandine nuns of Annecy. Twenty- 
four volumes have already appeared. 
It is rather difficult to grasp the 
spiritual doctrine of this saintly di- 
rector of conscience, as we learn 
from the two different views aired 
of late in France by the Abbés Vin- 
cent and Bremond. Our author 
shows in this volume that their ap- 
parently divergent views may be 
reconciled, for they represent two 
different phases in the saint’s per- 
sonal experience. A score of chap- 
ters treat of the control of the 
will, the love of God, humility, obe- 
dience, chastity, devotion, renunci- 
ation, love of neighbor, prayer, and 
the sacraments.—After a critical in- 
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troduction which contrasts the lives 
and writings of Tertullian and St. 
Cyprian (from the same press, and 
at the same price), and summarizes 
briefly their various works, Canon L. 
Bayard furnishes us with three hun- 
dred pages of extracts from their 
moral teachings. Both writers give 
us a good picture of second century 
paganism in North Africa, empha- 
sizing its injustice, cruelty and im- 
morality, while they discuss the 
duties of the Christian to himself, 
his neighbor and God. Tertullian 
was the more brilliant mind, but 
his bitterness and pride led him to 
leave the Church which he had so 
ably defended for some sixteen 
years (197-213). The more kindly 
Cyprian, who borrowed greatly 
from Tertullian’s orthodox writ- 
ings, was a model bishop, who de- 
fended the faith even to martyr- 
dom.—In 1921 Father Allo, O.P., 


published his remarkable scientific 
study of the last book of the Bible. 
Highly praised by scholars, it was 
too technical for the general pub- 


lic. Hence Father Lavergne, O.P., 
has produced this abridgment, 
L’Apocalypse, likewise from Le- 
coffre (10fr.), which reproduces 
the French translation of the orig- 
inal and summarizes its comments. 
A difficult but useful task, and well 
done. 

In the Middle Ages, when writ- 
ing material was very costly, the 
legists used hundreds of signs and 
abbreviations to designate refer- 
ences to the civil or Church law, or 
the works of some particular canon- 
ist. Even after printing had been 
invented this custom remained in 
vogue to the dismay of many a stu- 
dent. Professor G. Mollat of the 
University of Strasbourg has writ- 
ten a guide book for the beginner, 
Introduction a lEtude du Droit 
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Canonique et du Droit Civil (Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne. 8fr.), which 
is modeled on a Latin dictionary 
published in the fifteenth century, 
entitled Modus legendi abbrevia- 
turas in utroque jure. For exam- 
ple: C. or Card. refers to Cardinal 
Gratianus, who died in 1198; P. or 
P.Ys. refers to Peter the Spaniard 
(Petrus Hispanus), who lived at 
the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; Guar. or I. or Y. refers to 
Irnerius, a commentator on the Ro- 
man law (1118); O. means opinio 
(opinion), Pa. means papa (Pope), 
Rn. means responsio (reply), S. 
means scilicet (namely), etc., etc. 

Two books from the same pub- 
lisher treating of St. Methodius and 
his work are Les Idées Morales et 
Religieuses de Méthode d’Olympe 
(46 fr.), and Méthode d’Olympe: du 
Libre Arbitre (36fr.), by Jacques 
Farges. The first is a very fine ex- 
position of the doctrines of St. Me- 
thodius, treated in Book I. from the 
literary point of view, in Book IL., 
from the doctrinal, and in Book IIL, 
from their source in Scripture, tra- 
dition, and philosophy. The sec- 
ond comprises the important ques- 
tions of the origin of the world, free 
will, and the problem of evil, con- 
cluding with a translation of Me- 
thodius’ treatise on Free Will. 
Father Farges has given a most 
scholarly and complete contribu- 
tion in the field of the history and 
dogma of the early Church as 
viewed in relation to preceding 
thought. 

Some of the best writers in 
France — Goyau, Baumann, Ghéon, 
Bellesort, Charles, and others— 
have written the vivid sketches of 
the modern martyrs of China, Ja- 
pan, Corea, Uganda, Ethiopia, Mex- 
ico and Paraguay, contained in La 
Légende Dorée au dela des Mers 
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(Paris: Bernard Grasset. 12fr.). 
By the missionaries who knew them 
well, these modern martyrs have 
often been compared with the mar- 
tyrs of the early Church, and they 
suffer in no way by the comparison. 
We hope that this witness to the 
Church’s divine life will be trans- 
lated into English, for we know it 
will help Mill Hill and Maryknoll 
to gather in many recruits for their 
fruitful apostolate among the pa- 
gans. 

The much admired author of God 
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Within Us and In Christ Jesus, Fa- 
ther Raoul Plus, S.J., in L’Eucha- 
ristie (Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 
10fr.), presents the Catholic doc- 
trine of the institution, history, 
theology and power of the Sacra- 
ment of sacraments. Without at- 
tempting to say anything new, he 
succeeds, like the priest who ex- 
plained this doctrine to Clemenceau, 
in making it not only reasonable 
but appealing and inspiring. His 


persuasive pages should stimulate 
frequent Communion. 
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